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THE HEBREW THEOCRACY. 



THEporlion oflhc Book of Exodus compiisrd in chajjlers 21,22, and 23, con- 
lains [he lecord of what God spake lo Moses, when he ' drew near to the thick 
darkness,' after tlie people had retired from [heir close vicinity to the sacred 
mount. The contents of these chapters relate for the most part lo l\iejuditi(U 
01 political regulations which God was pleased lo enacl for his people, with Iho 
occasional inlermixlijre of precepts pertaining to (h« sysleni of worship. But 
in order to convey an adequate Idea of this department of the Pentateuch, it 
will be propEr lo present lo Ihe reader a compendious view of the pecnliar civil 
and ecclesiastical polity of the Hehrews, reserving to our subseq^uenl notes, as 
ciccasion may require, a more detailed eihibilion of its several distinguishing; 
features. 

The form of government whicli pre nailed among the descendants of Abraham, 
prior to the time of Moses, wns the patriarchal. Abraham, Isanc, and Jacob, 
governed their respective families in virtue of that palernsl authority which was, 
in the early ages of the world, universally conceded to the lathers and heads ol 
llonscholds. The families thus governed were the natural germs of tribes, every 
one of which obeyed its own prince (S'^IUS nasi), who was originally Iha first- 
born of the founder of the tribe, but in progress of time appears to have beeit 
elected. In proportion as the numbers of the tribes were augmented iheir heads 
or palriarclm became powerful chieftains, and under the title of princes, elders, 
and heada of tribes, answered very nearly to the sftsiftAj and emirs of the Bedouin 
Arabs and other nomade races of modern times spread over the regions of the 
East. 

Such was the form of the prir 

tined to the great object of prel 
saw fit to bestow upoa them a new civil and religious polity wisely adapted to 
the purposes which, as a nation, they were intended to subserve. Of these, one 
of the principal undoubtedly was, lo keep alive the grand fundamental lritlh,that 
there ii btil sne liidng and true God, and Ihat he only ia to be tvorshipped and 
adored, loved and obeyed. With a view to this a peculiar constitution was 
adopted, familiarly known as the Theocracy ; according lo which God became 
the temporal king and SBprcme civil magistrate of (fte tialion. Not that it was 
possible for Jehovah to sink bis character of Lord and Master of the universe in 
his capacity as civil ruler of the Hebrews. He was still, os Creator and Judge, 
the God of each individual Israeli Is, as he is the God of each individual Christian ; 
but he moreover sustained, both lo every individual Israelite, and lo tho whole 
colleclive body of the Israel itish nation, Ihe additional relation of timpani soBe- 
reign. Id this character he solemnly protfered himself lo the people at Mount 
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uniletl voicej Ex. 19. 4^8. This polity was doubtless adopted wiih ihe design 
thai: the obedience whicli they rendered bira as King miglit become in some 
measure identified with the reverence due to bini as God ; as wbile they yielded 
the former, they would ba less likely to withhold the latter. And it is to be 
noticed, [hat i( nas not till after the Iroosaction recorded Ex. IS. 7—9, in which 
God was recognised inhis character of immediifs Jiu2fr of that people, that hs 
proceeded to promulgate from the clouds of Mount Sinai the system of laws and 
ordinances designed for them as a religious community. In this system, bow- 
ever, themoTfli code of the Decalogue, which was both uttered and recorded in a 
dilTerent manner from the rest, is to be considered as given, not in liis character 
of national king of the Israelites, but in thai of the Creator and Lawgiver of the 

clear that in the chapters before us nearly every ordinance and statute can be re- 
ferred to some one of the ten commandments, and is to be considered as merely 
a developcment of its sense and spirit. Yet as they are termed emphatically 
'judgments,' they undoubtedly belonged more especially to the c™i government, 
iind formed a kind of ctHnmon laiB, very analogous to ths common law nf other 
lands, having respect to matters at isEus between man and man, which became 
the subject ot judicial decision. Though of a lemporcl character in themselves, 
they still involved moral considerations, and were for the most part based upon 
some express precept of the Decalogue. 

Since then the Jewish polity was strictly a Theocracy, in which Jehovah ap. 
peared as the immediate sovereign and the people of Israel as his immediate, 
subjects, this relation would naturally give rise to certain important results, in 
the administration of thai economy, which well deserve our notice. In the first 
place, no aothority was vested, by the Mosaic constitution, in any one tnan or 
body men, nor even in the whole nation assembled, to make new laws or alter 
old ones ; their sovereign Jehovah reserving this power exclusively to himself. 
On the same founds, the Hebrew constitution recognized no one liereditary 
chief magistrate, nor gave any power, even to the whole nation, to elect a su- 
preme governor. It was the especial prerogative of Jehovah to appoint whom- 
soever he pleased to preside over the people under the title of judge, as his own 
immediate vicegerent. And such men, we know, were from time to time raised 
upas theeiigenciesof the state required them, and, under a special commission 
from heaven, wrought the most signal deliverances for their countrymen. 

Another important cottsequence of the Theocratic polity was, that idolatry be. 
came not only the transgression of a. moral precept of most aggravated character, 
but also an act of treason, againal the state. It was a virtual rejection of the 
authority of their acknowledged Ruler. It was a breach of tho original com- 
pact, an open rehellion against God, a positive casting off of sworn allegiance, 
and therefore, on the established principles of all governments, justly meriting 
capital punishment. We are not to be surprised, therefore, to find idolatry, with 
witchcraft, magic, necromancy, and other kindred practices connected with it, 
treated as a etime equal to that of murder, and subjecting^ all those who wcto 
guilty of committing or abetting il, to the utmost penally of the law. The 
punishment of an idolatrous city was the irrevocable ban or anathema called 
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THE HEBREW TitEOGKACT. 6 

Bin herem, followed by complete destruction. Lev. 19. 3J ; SO, 6. Deut. n, 2— 
G. Nay, go strict was the prolitbitLon on this subject, ttiat the incitei to idolalry 
was neierto be pardoneii, even though he should claim the character of a prophet, 
and utter predictions whicli should be exactly fuMlIed, Deut. 13. 3— IS. Tlie 
nearest relations and the dearest friends were to be detiieced up to jasl punisli- 
ment if they enticed to idolatry j and the accuser, as the first witness, was re. 
quired lo cast the first stone at the convicted traitor. Even a foreigner who 
dwelt among the Hebrews, could not be eiempted from capital punishment if he 
practised idolalry himself, or tempted others lo practise it ; for by so doing he 

Again, if il be admitted that God sustained (he character of (emjioral prince and 
legislator to the Israelites, nothing is more natural thanthatwhat may be termed 
the cf tiiZ or po! jffcal laws snacled by him in that character sho'ild be enforced 
by temporal sanctions. Accordingly, as it is beyond a doubt that the rewards 
and punishments BRnesed to the Jewish civil code were mainly temporal, we find 
in this view of the subject a sufiicient explanation of the fact. The absence in 
the books of Moses of any very explicit notice of the future eiislenoe of the soul, 
or of a future slate of rewards and punishments, has indeed afforded ground of 
cavil to the slieplic, but lliere is certainly something inconsistent in the position, 
that God acted as the lemporal sovereign of Israel, and yet that while thus act- 
ing he administered the laws of the land, not by Iha sanction of lemporal re- 
wards and punishments in this worldj but by the sanction of future rewards and 
punishments in aaolher world. Accordingly, any one has only to turn to the 
declarations of the law itself in Deut. 11,36—58; 28. 1 — 45, lo be convinced tiiat 
such is not the character of its sanctions. 

II is not, however, to be inferred from this, as Warburlon has done, that the 
fact of a future existence, and of future rewards and punishments, was anhnown 
either to Moses or to the nation of Israel. Although the doctrine of future retri- 
bution is taught rather by incidental reference than by authoritative declaration, 
yet the evidence that it was known and believed under the Mosaic economy is 
abundant and conclusive, as has l>een shown by Graves (Lect. on the Penta- 
teach), Faber (on the Three Dispensations), and others. Certain it is, that we 
cannot suppose the nation of Israel to have enjoyed Itit of the revelation of a 
future slate than the patriarchs fronii whom they were descended, and of these 
the Apostle expressly assures us, thai 'they died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them ufar off, and were persuaded of them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth, seeking and desiring a 
better country, even an heavenly.' But the main purpose for which the Jewish 
economy was established did not require, that any other than lemporal sanctions 
should be explicitly propounded under it. The laws of the Theocracy were to be 
enforced by on extraordinary providence, and in accordance with this, (he grand 
motives placed before the Hebrews to pursue the good and to avoid tbe evil were 
those which were derived from the benefits and calamities, the rewards and pun- 
ishments of this life. The distinct and prominent cKhibilion of the doctrme of 
future awards was reserved for the developements of that more spiritual system, 
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6 THE HEBEEW TIIEOCKACY. 

TrhLc!) we enjoy in the gospel of Him ivlio 'lias btought life and immoi'taUty to 
liglit.' 

Once more, it is to he remarked, thai in confotraUj with the peculiar genius ol 
that polity, aud in order lliat the Hebrews might have their relation to God Icept 
constantly belbre their eyes, the Most High, aa their King, caused a, royal tent 
to be erected in the centre of the encampmenl, where (ho pavilions of all kings 
and chiefs were usually erected, and lobe fitted np with all the splendor of roy- 
alty, as a moieable palace. It was divided into three apartments, in the inner- 
most of which was llie royal throne, supported by golden cherubs ; and the foot 
stool of the throne, a gilded ark containing the tables of the law, the Magna 
Charts of church and state. In the anto-room a gilded table was spread wiLh 
bread and wine, as the toyal table, and precious incense was bumed. The exte- 
rior roam or court, might be considered the royal culinary apartment, and there 
music was performed, like the music at the festive laMes of eastern mnnarchs, 
(Lev. 31.6, S,n. Num. 2S, 2. Daut. 23. 4. Ezek. «. 7.) God made choice 
of the Levites tor his courtiers, state-officers, and palace guards; and Aaron for 
ibe chief officer of the court and first minister of state. For the maintenance of 
these officers, he assigned one of the tithes which the Hebrews were to pay as 
rent for [he use of the land. He finally required all the Hebrewmales, of a suit- 
able age, fo repair to his palaca every year, on the three great animal festivals, 
with presenlSj to render homage to their king ; and as these days of renewing 
their homage were to be celebrated with festivity and joy, the second tilhe was 
expended in providing the entertainments necessary for those occasions. In 
short, every religious duty was made a matter of political obiigittion ; and all 
the civil regulations, even (he most minute, were so founded upon the relation of 
the people to God, and so inlerwoTen with their religious duties, that the He- 
brew could not separate his God and his king, and in every law was reminded 
equally of both. Consequently the nation, so long as it had a national exist- 
ence, could not entirely lose the knowledge, or discontinue the worship of llie 
true God. The succeeding notes will show that this view of the drift nnd design 
of this remarkable structure is by no means inconsistent wltli its having been 
framed throughout with a typical import, and designed to shadow forth Iha lead, 
ing spiritual mysteries of the gospel. But thatil actually sustained the chBractc* 
here ascribed to it, we think there can be no doubt. 
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THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 

CHAPTER XXI. 



NOW these are the judgments 
which thou shalt a set before 

'ch.S*.3,4. Deul.«. 14. &6. 1. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
This and the two foUowit^ ohapt 
eonlain the rccoTd of what God spa 
to Moses when ha 'drew near to 
thick datltness,' after the people h d 
retired from their closa vicinity to li 
sacred monne. Their contents tela 
for the most part, to the judicial or p 
litieal regulations wliich God, as Ii 
Jheocralical sovereign of the chose 
people, was pleased now to enact 
impose npon them. These 'Juc^en 
however, thoi^h in tliemselvas mainly 
of a temporal character, having respect 
lo matters between man and man, which 
might become the subject of judicial 
decision, still involved morai consider, 
ations, and were in fact tosed open some 
one or other of the eipress precepts of 
Hie Decalogue. They ate, therefore, 
nery propetly introduced in this con- 
nexion, immediately after the moral 
e«de, to which thoy have continool 
reference. In our estimate of the polity 
of wliioh these laws form a part, we 
must have regard lo the circumstances 
of the people, and the period for which 
they were designed, and Ihoi^ we may 
admit that it would bo very possible 
for God (o ha*e given a code intrinsic, 
ally mote tioellent nnd holy, yet we 
shall be ready to conclude that no bet- 
ter one could have been given in the 






.ftheJ 



I. These are the judgments, /ic. Heb 
B'^tSBOa miskpotim; from BSIU aha 
phot, ta judge, and here s^fying tb( 



ataltitea, judicial laivs, or rules of judg- 
ment by wh h. h il g men 
d d and oo dmg 



ca ^m d h h m 

w be mod fl d by 

h d man prud 

Laii-.! respecting Servanta. 
2. If Ihou bny an Hebreui seruonf, 
&c. Heb. Itl^n IS ki tikneh, when 
thou shalt purchtxse, pracitre, acquire; 
a term of which tha general import is 
that of acquisition or poasessioa in 
whatever manner obtained. Bee Xotcs 
™ Gen. 4. I.— 14. I9. The following 
instances of the use of the term will go 
to show that its sense is modified by 
the subjects to which it is applied, and 
that it does not by any means necessa- 
rily convey the idea of Hebrew serv- 
ants' being bought and sold as goods 
and chattels, as they are under the sys- 
tem of modern slavery, especially in 
our own country. Eve said, Gen. 4. 1, 
'I have goHen (irT^SiP kanithi) a man 
from the Lord.' And she accordingly 
named him Cain ('\'^p kayin), that is, 
gotten, acquired. Ptov. 15. 38, 'Ha that 
heareth reproof gellith {TOIp keaeh) 
understanding.' Is. 11. II, 'The Lord 
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sliall set his hand again lo recover 
(miiJi liknoth) the remnant of his peo- 
ple.' Ps. 78. 54, 'He brought them lo 
(his mounlain which his nght hand had 
purchased (rSl3|? hmelhak),' Heh. 6. 
8, 'We of our ability have redtemed 
(13''3p Jfconjnu) our brethren the Jews, 
that were sold imlo the heathon.' ProT. 
8. 33, ' The Lord possessed me Cap 
Itanani) in the beginning of his way.' 
Hare, as the Eertice among the He- 
brews was for the most part volunlary, 
the 'buying an Hebrew servant' may as 
iegilhaeielyiaipiy the baying Mm /rem 
kimaelf, (hat is, b-uying his service!, as 
any olher mode of purchase. Indeed, 
Bs there is no positive proof that He- 
brew sertanls were ever made such or 
kept in that condition by force, against 
tjieir own consen(, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, die decided presamp- 
tianiB,that such is tire kind of 'buying' 
here spoken of. As to (he term HiS 
abed, aervant, it comes from 1^^ abad, 
to ierve, which is applied variously to 
the »er)iiBg of worshippers, of 



of don 



(, of Lev 



!S, of sc 



to A ialher, of subjects to a mier, of 
hirelings, of soldiers, of public ofiicert 
4o. With similar latitude, the derivji^ 
live noun is applied lo all persons doing 
service for others, irrespective of the 
ground or principle on which thai service 
was rendered. Accordingly it embraces 
in its range of application, tributaries, 
worshippers, dranestics, subjecla of gov- 
ernment, magistrates, public oflicers, 
younger sons, prophets, kings, and (he 
Messiah himself. Tointerpretil'slaie. 
or to Bj:gae, from the fact of the word' 
being used to designate domestic sen 
anls, (hat Ihey were made servants 6; 
force, worked without pay, and lield a 
articles of properly, would be a gros 
audgramitous assumption. The mean 
il^ of the present passage undoubtedly 
U, 'If Ihou dost in any way be 



years.' IT Jn .the sevenlh year. In 

what sense 'the seventh year' is to ba 
understood here is not obvious ; whether 
as the saibatieat year, in which the 
land lay fallow, or as the sevenih year 
from the time when the sematit itos 
botighl. Maimonides was of the latter 
opinion, and this appears on the whole 
the most probable ; for Moses uniform- 
ly calls it ' the seventh year,' without 
using the term 'sabbatical year,' or ap- 
parently at all alluding to it. And be- 
sides, when he describes the sabbatical 
year inLev. S5. 1 — 7, he says nothing 
aboutthemanuinissionof servants. Yet 
it is to be presumed that if the juMee 
year should occur before the six years' 
service had expired, his maniiniissioo 
would lake place of course in virtue of 
Ihe general law, Lev. 25. 40, unless 

he had been sold for a crime. 

n He shall go out free for nothing. 
That is, without being required to pay 
his jnaster any thing as a consideiation 
for tlie shortened term of service. Be- 
ing made free by law lie was to pay 
nothing for his liberty. Nor was h.s 
required to pay for any thing else. Al- 
Ihongh he might during the period of 
his service have labored under sicknesS) 
and pnl bis master to cost, yet no conv 
pensation was to be expected from him 
at the time of his release ; for a man's 
servant was during his servitade as his 
own possession for which he was bound 
to provide at his own charges. — One 
cannot but be struck with admiration 
at perceiving what kind provisions were 
made for the Hebrew bondman; hovi 
carefully he was guarded from vio- 
lenoe, injustice, and wrong. The cir- 
cumstances under which a native He. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



married, then his wife sljall go out 
with him. 
4 If his master Jiave given him a 
wife, and she have borne him sons 

brew might become a slave were the 
following; (1.) When under the pres- 
sure of eilrenie jioverly he sold his 
liberty to preserve himself or his fam- 
ily from suffering ; Lev. 25, 39, 'If thy 
brother be waxen poor and be sold unto 
thee/ kc. (2.) Wheu sold for a like 
reiBOB by a lather ; v. 7, 'If a man sell 
his daughter to be a maid-servtuit,' &c. 
Comp. Neh. 5. 5. (3.) Insolvent debt- 
ors might, as a punishment, be sold for 
servants,or , by way of payment, put into 
the hands of their creditors as slaves ; 
S Kings, i. I, 'My husband is dead— 
and the creditor is come to take unto 
him my two sons lo be bondmen.' (4.) 
A thief who was unable to make resti- 
tution for what he had stolen, accocd- 
It^ to the proportion required of him 
by the law, was sold by way of re- 
quital to him whom he had robbed ; 
Ex. 22. 3, 4, ' If he have nothing, then 
he shall U sold for his theft.' (5.) 
Slaves were acquired by the issue of 
the marric^s of slaves. The condition 
of slavery, however, is undoubtedly re- 
garded in Ihfl Scriptures as an avil, yet, 
as it was an evil that had prevailed in 
the world long before the establishment 
of the Jewish polity, infinite wisdom 
did not see fit at once lo root it ou 



spect 10 It as would lend lo divest it 

lures, and render it as tolerable as a 
state of bondage could well be. In like 
manner he regulated without extirpat- 
ing polygamy. 

3,4, IfketamiiabyhiBaelf. Heb, 
leaa SfgOMio, vnth hU body. That is, 
with his body only; in his single per- 



daughters, the wife and her 
childretii shall be her master's, and 
he shall go out by himself. 

If a free-bom Hebrew, who had sold 
imself for a bondman, had previoasly 
had a wife, this relation was not dis- 
tm'bed by bis servitude, at the expira- 
of which her freedom was lo be re- 
stored along with her husband's. But 
different case is supposed in the next 









le that 



takes place during the continuance o: 
the servitude, and seems to be of the 
same nature with the ' contuliernium,' 
cohabitation, of the Romans, which, in- 
stead of ' conji^ium,' tBedlack, was the 
term applied to the marriages of slaves. 
A master gave his servant a wife dur- 
ing the period of his service, but re- 
tained her and her children after ha re- 
gained his liberty, the connexion being 
of course dissolved by a divorce. But 
it is generally maintained by commen- 

be a heathen or Gentile bond-miud, and 
not a Bebrewess, which they gathered 
from Lev. SS. 44, 'Eoth thy bondmen 
and thy bondmaids, which thou shall 



hall b 



of the 1 






(uigni 



ilhor 



ihildrei 



■Of, himself alone. It i^ 
evidently used in conlradiatinclion tc 
the being married in the next clauss 



thee ; of them shall ye buj 
bondmen and bondmaids.' This pas- 
sage, however, does not of itself rmike 
it certain that such was the case, al- 
though the idea is undoubtedly coon- 
tenanced by T. 7 — 11, of the chapter be- 
fore us, which would seem to intimate 
that if a Jewish woman were given in 
marriage at all,it must be to her master 
or ilia son. Moreover, as it appears 
from Deut. 15. 13, that Hebrew bond- 
men and bondmaids came under the 
same law of manumission at the end of 

lawful grounds such a wife, if of the 
Hebrew stocli, should be detained in 
servitude after the close of the allotted 
time. The Jewish critics adopt the 
same view. The children produced fron) 
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5 c And if the servant shall plain- 
ly say, I love my master, ray wife, 
wid my children ; I will not go out 



.mch a contufiernium were regarded as 
feeing also slaves, and constituted ihe 
class called 'bom in the house,' Gen. 
14. 14. — n. S3i 'sons of the house,' 
Gen. 15. 3 ; or < sons of (he handmaid,' 
Ei. 33. 13. Of those Ahraham had 
3JS; and as it might uatuially be sup- 
posed that servants thus forming a part 
of the household, and imbibing attach- 
ments to their roaster from their earli 






TOuld ba I 






igofc 



fidencB than strangers, he puti 
to their hands, when bis sertice required 
it ; a measure, by the way, entirely in- 
consistent with (he genius of American 
slavebolding, which will not admit of 
masleis' putting swords or fire-arms 
into Ihe hands of tlieir slaves. 

5, 6. And if Ihe servant shiHl plainly 
my, &c. Heb. IflKi 1HX anutr yo- 
mar, saying shall say. That is, shall 
say it again and again, so that his pur- 
pose shall become a matter of notori- 
ety. This is intimated in order that 
there might be eyidence of such an in- 
tention being in the highest degree volun- 
tary and nnconslraioed. ir Then his 

master ahail bring kim unto the judges. 
Heb. b-'niSUI is el ha-Elohim, to Ihe 
gads. That is, to the magistrates, who 
are called 'gods,' Ps. 83, 1, 6. John, 
JO. 34, 35. Chal. 'Before the judges.' 
Gr. jT^ioi TO ir)HTijfini' roll Qcev, to the 
judgment, or tribunal, of Gad. The 
phraseology is remarkable, but the pre- 
valent sentiments of the Orientals in 
regard to sovereignty of all sorts tend 
to illuslrale it. The Egyptians, ac 
cording to Diodorus Sicnlus (B- I. c. 
90) , looked upon their kmgs in the tight 
of divinities; and from the travels of 
Arvieui vs learn that among the mod. 
«rn Arabs the usual form of citation, 
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unto the ii judges ; he shall also 
bring him to the door, or unto the 
door-post ; and his master shall 
e bore his eat throueh with, an awl 
and he shall serve nim for ever. 



when one is summoned to (he place ol 
Justice is in tliese words, 'Thou art in- 
vited to the (ridanai </ God.' It would 
seem that they regarded a judge or ma- 
gistrate in the admmistration of justice 
as such a hvely image of the Deity that 
they were led to apply to him in that 
capacity a divine title.— It is easily 
conceivable tliat a servant, who had a 
good master, might wish to remain with 
him permanently during life, particu- 
larly if ha had lived in eantuitrn*) 
with one of his master's female slaves 
and had children by her, forwhoiii he 
would naturally cherish a strong affec- 
tion, and from whom he must separate 
if he accepted his freedom. In such a 
case he was permitted to bind himself 
forever to the service of the master ; 
but in order to guard against all abase 
of this permission, and especially that 
it might appear that ha was not fraodti- 
lenlly or forcibly detained ^lamst his 
will, it was ordained that the trans- 
action should be gone about judicially, 
and with appropriate formalities. For 
this purpose, afler being brought before 
the magistrate, and declaration probably 
made of his intention, he was taken back 
and his ear bored throi^h with an awl at 
the door of his master's house, in token of 
his being, as i( were, o^ied to it hence- 
forward the rest of his days. This bor- 
ing of ears was in the eastern countries, 
a badge of servitude. Thus Juv. Sat. I 
103, 'Why should I fear or doubt to de- 
fend the place, though born upon the 
banks of the Euphrates as the tender 
perforations in my ear evince)' upon 
which the ancient scholiast remarks, 
' that this was a sign of slavery.' It is 
supposed that the Psalmist, Ps. 40. 6, 
speaking in the person of the Mcs- 
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siah alludes to this custom; 'Mine car 
hasi Uiou opened.' Heb. ' dug, pierced 
through ;' expressive of his entire devo- 
tion to his Tather's service. Micha^lis 
remiLrka, 'That this statute of Moses 
made boring the ears in some degree 
iguominious lo a free man; because it 
becaJne lie sign wliareby a perpelual 
slaie was to be known, and llinl fo 
this renson he would have been very 
glad to have procured the abandon- 
ment of the ptioticB of servants' thus 
permanently adopting a state of vassal- 

aje.' IT He shall serve Mm for ever. 

That is, as loi^ as he or his master 
lived. Some malte it to be till the 
period oS the next ensuii^ jubilee, but 
the other sense is probahly more cor- 
rect. Thas,lBBm.l.22,'Thathemay 
appear before the Lord, and thus abide 
for ever;' i. e. as long as he lives. This 
will appear still more evident by sup. 
posing a case that might easily have 
happened. Aslave was sold three years 
before the beginning of the jubilee. 
What was to be done with him at the 
expiration of that time! If he were 
then released by the law of the jubilee, 
how was it possible for him to serve 
the six years here prescribed in the 
law! This brings us to so palpable an 
inconsistency in the law, that we are 
on the whole forced to the conviction 
*hat the regulation before us had no re- 
spect whatever to the jubilee. „Let the 
l^rand object of that institution be con- 
sidered. It was, that every man might 
'return to his possession' — which could 
not be alienated for a longer lime — and 
to his family ; Lev. S5. 10—94. But it 
does not appear that the privilege ei- 
lended alite to every class of servants. 
A difiercnee would naturally he made 
between the case of one made a slave 

byhis misfortunes. Consequently the 



and he soli] unlo theo ; thou shalt not 
compel him to serve as a bond-servant: 

joumer he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve thee unto tho year of jubi- 
lee : and then ha shall depart from thee, 
both he and his children with him, and 
shall return unto his own family, and 
unto the possession of liis fathers shall 
he return. For they are my servants 
which I brought forth out of the land 
of i^ypl ; they shall not be sold as 
bondmen.' The drift of the enactment 
here cited is entirely different from that 
of the one under consideration. The 
latter speaks of one who was in the 
fullest sense of the Jewish law a 'bond- 
servant' or slave ; the former of one 
who was not to be made a ' bond-serv- 
ant,' but only a ' hired- servant,' The 
latter relates to one who was sold for 

. . . t; the former to one who dis- 
posed of his services on account of his 
iweerfj, whiohwas nocrime. The term 

itude appointed by the law before 
.., — invariably six years; the period 
fiied by the other was till the nes:l jnb ' 



mig 



lined, ] 



• tefere 



; like 



some compensation to the person he 
had injured ; while the object of the 
law in Levillcna was that the poor man 
should bo received as a menial into an 
Israelitish family, not to punish him, 
but that he might Und the means ol 
;omfortahle support in his necessities, 
fhe design of the statute giving the 
ilavehis option, at the end of six years, 
lither to leave his master or to remain 
vith him 'forever,' conld not possibly 
be that he should 'return to his own 
family and to the possession of his fa- 
thers,' for as long as he lived in hond- 
he could not da this, and his crime 
supposed to have cut him oif from 
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the light to his jialemal estate. Bnt 
the design of (he other law in gmng the 
impoverished hired^servant his liberly 
Qt the next jabilee, was expressly that 
he might reium lo liis fitmlly and again 
ei\joy his patrimonial inheritance. As 
theo these two ordinances appear to be 
cnlipely distinct from and unrelated to 
each other, there is no necessity for 
inlerprcliog the phrase 'for ever,' as 
signiTying the sajne as ' tGl the next 

^. ff a man sell his daughter, Sec. 
We must still bear in mind what has 
been said above respecting the import 
ot selling persons under the Mosaii Inw. 
It was simply equivalent to selling one's 
services. It conveyed no ownership. 
It did not recogoise the odious doctrine 
of modern slavery (hat a man may be- 
eome a. chattel, and be heM ai\d treated 
simply as an article of properly. So in 
tiie ease before us, a father might be re- 
duced to such an extreme of poverty as 



Ihem 









a, of disj 



a daughter, -Bhen 
ay g and tender age, for a con- 

X h when this was done, it was, 
a Uy lal, upon 






would take her, when of 
ag ,a n wile or concnhine. Her pur- 
chase as a servant was her betrothal as 
awife. This is coniirnied hy the com- 
ment of Maimonides, who says ; 'A He- 
brew handmaid might not be soM hut lo 
one who laid himself under obli^tious 

*lien she was fit lo be betrothed.' Jar- 
chi also on the same passa^ says, 'He 
is toimd to espouse her lo be bis wife, 
for the money of her pvrcliaae la the 
money of her espousal.' An example 
of this sellmg of daughters by impovel- 



. Tliat 



. shall n< 



go out 



upon the same conditions, but upon bcN 
ler. ahe shall be belter provided for at 
her departure ; inasmuch as a feeble 
woman is less able to protect herself 
and secure her own welfare, than n 
strong and able-bodied n 



1 apparel 



11 betwt 






passage, and Deut. 16. IT, where, io 
speatiijg of the male servant's having 
his ear bored in token of perpetual serv- 
itude, it. is said, 'And also unto thy 
maid-servant shalt thou do hkewise.' 
Michaelis e^tplains this by supposing 
that the Hebrew legislator, aiier the 
lapse of forty years, made an alteration 
in his laws, and added the otdmanee 
contained in Deuteronomy. 'He did not 
patronize slavery ; at least he endeav- 
ored to mitigate its evils to native He- 
brews, and to confine it withio certain 
limits of duration. On their departure 
from £^ypl, he did so with respect to 
males, and avail ii^ himself of an ancient 
and merciful usage, which terminated 
servitude after seven years, he intro- 

conlrovertible right. After the peopfe 
had been accustomed to this piece of 
clemency, he went a step farther in the 
law which he gave forty years after, 
and established the very same ordinance 
in behalf of females.' But we think it 
probable that there was originally 



I differs 



in the ct 



eofai 






for Iheil, or who had sold herself be- 
cause of her poverty, and of a danghter 
sold hyher father, in expectation of her 
being espoused by her master or one of 
his sons. In this last case, which is 
the one here considered, she would be 
entitled to peculiar tenderness, and pro- 
vision is made accordingly. But m tils 
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9 If she please not her master, to sell her unto a atrange nation ho 
who hath betrothed her to himself, shall havenopower.seeinghehalh 
then shall he let her be redeemed ; dealt deceitfully with her. 



former, which seems lo be conlemplated 
in Deuteronomy, she was to come un- 
der the same regijaiions with the man- 
servant who declined going out free at 
the eod of his' prescribed term. As it 
is perfectly caaceiva.ble that a woman 
might be influenced by tlie same motives 
as a man to remain with her master, and 
as there is no proof that such was not 
the case, we think thiithe most natural 
mode of reconciling the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the two passages. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
in the time of the prophet Jeremiah it 
was conceived that the statutes which 
gave freedom to the Hebrew slaves in 
the seventh year, eilended not only to 
the male, but also to the female sei, 
Jer. S4, 9—16, a. passage which may be 
very proRtably read in this connexion. 

8, ff she please not her master. Heb. 
ni31N liiya W\ tmimraahbe-aine 

adonSha, if she be tail ia the eyes of her 
mralcr; a very common Hebraic idiom, 
importing, however, not moral evil, but 
ralher the want of personal attractions, 
'Good,' in like maimer, is in repeated 



I goodly,' I 



, attribute of the oi 



ir Who hath ielrothed her to himself. 
As if the purchase under these circum- 
stances was considered as a virtual be- 
trothal, so that no other formalities 

that the original presents here a various 
reading, in which our iransiation has 
followed the margin (1^ lo, to him) id- 
Bteadoflhetrat («5 Zo, no!). In the 
one case the correct rendering is, 'who 
doth not (si) betroth her;' in the 
oilier, 'who hatli betrothed her lo him- 
self (lit),' Either mode of reading 
yields substantially the same sense, 
oalyia the latter case 'betrothing' signi- 
fies JAeyrcKminnrj) engagemen! OT affi- 
VOT,. !I, a 



ancing, which the master is supposed 
to have entered into ; in the former, the 
actual cantammaiioii of the marriage; 
that is, he liaih not acted aciording 
to the mutual understanding of the par- 
ties; be hath not fulfilled expectation. 
In doing one thing ha hath not done an- 
other which was virtually implied in it. 
It is obvious that according as one or 
the other of these senses is assumed, 
the particle employed will be »i la, 
not, or ijl lo, to hm. The Scriptures 
present several other instances of (he 
same textual diversity of readii^, on 
which commentators have labored with 
great assiduity. Of these an ample ac- 
count is given in Vitrli^a's Obe, Sac. 

L. in. c. U. § 14 T Then shall he 

let her be redeemed. Heb, mBTl heph- 
dah, shall eaase her lo be redeemed. 
Implying not merely consent to the act 
of another, but positive efforts on his 
own part to effect the step j he shall see 
to her being redeemed; i. e, by her fa- 
ther, or any of her kindred who has a 
mind so to do. But if tf 



anothei 



.1 allowed to 



person, or to a 'strange na- 
tion,' a phrase which has usually been 
understood to meaii, a stranger of the 
Israelitish nation, one of a different 
tribe or family, because it is supposed 
no Hobrew slave could be sold to a 
G^nlile, Bit! we see not why the literal 
rendering may not be adhered lo. The 
Hebrew master must not sell her to one 
of another nation, who might desire to 
have her as a concubine, and with whom 
she might be in danger of forgetting 
the true religion. It was an ordinance 
by which the highest welfare of tha 

individual was kindly consulled, 

T Seeing he hath dealt deceitfully viilk 
her. Heb. ro T!3an be-bigdo bah, ia 
his deceitfully treating her, 1, e. as a 
continuation of il. Haviig wroi^d 
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9 And if he have betrothed her 
unto his son, he sliall deal with 
her after the manner of daughters. 

10 If he take him another ici/c; 
her food.iier raiment, hand her duty 
of marriage shall he not diminish. 

H And if he do noi these three 
unto her, then shall she go out free 
without money. 



her by fruslralidg lier hope of marriage 
in his own family, he was not lo add 
one injury to another by disposing of 
her in a foreign connexion, where her 
principles and her happiness might be 
alike endangered. 

&, 10. He shall deal irftft her after the 
manner of daughters. Tliat is, he shall 
deal with her as a free woman ; shall 
give her a dowry, and bestow her in 
marriagB as if she had been his own 
daughter. But whether he or his son 
had married her and then afterwards 
taken another wife, still this was not 
to operate to her disadvantage. She 
was to be suitably maintained, and her 
due matrimonial priiileges continued 
to her, or else she was freely lo lo set 

at liberty. IF Her duly of man-iase. 

Hflb. rmS anothah. Gr. r^t V*""" 
nvrii;, ker compaaying, convene, ca- 
habilalion, which Pan], 1 Cor. 7. 3, ei- 
prasses by the phrase of 'due benero- 
lence,' equiiaJent lo conjugal converse. 

IT Shall he not diminish. Heb. 

SIJI si to yigm, shaU not keep back, 
as the term is rendered Num. 9.7, 'And 
those men said unlo him. We are da- 
filed by the dead body of a man: where- 
fore a™ we kiptbacH (ylaS niggara) , 
that we may not olTer an offering of the 
Lord in his appointed season among 
the children of Israel?' TheGr.inthi! 
place has dik tmirrcfiiiict, ihall not de- 
fraud, whence the apostle in speaking 
of the sams subject, 1 Cor, ^. 5, St 
'Defravd ye not one another (^i; a> 
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12 If iHe that smileth a man, so 
that he die, shall be surely put lo 

13 And !■ if a man lie not in wait, 
but God I deliver him into his hand ; 
then ■"! will appoint thee a place 
whither he shall flee, 

.n.9.6, Lev.S4.17. Numb. 3S.3Q,31. 
m.' ii. 4, 10, la 'm'Nujnb'. 35. u'. 






Tse,' Chal. 'And her nourishment, 
:nt, and communion he shall not 
bit,' Sam. 'And her babitation he 
not take away.' Arab. 'And her 
I he may not diminish.' Syr, 'And 
conjugal enjoyment he shall not lessen,' 
^he do not these three. That is, 
either of the three things mentioned 

ibove, V, 10, IT Then shall she go 

rat free without money. Upon coming 
:o marriageable age, if the master nei- 
Iher married her himself aoi disposed 
of her otherwise, he was not only to 
let her free without temuneration, but 
dso, as appears from Deut. 15. 13—17, 
o furnish her liberally with gifts. 

Zawa respecting Murder and JUiin- 

12. He thai smUeth a mon. That is, 
mortally, as is evident from what fol- 

Bud !D amounting to li-iy^imur- 

der. See Note on C^n, 9, 6. H Shall 

rely put to death. Heb, dail mS 
mott ynmath, dying sliall be made to 
die. The sentence is here expressed in 
therooEt emphatic language, implying 
that no ransom was to be taken for the 
life of the wilful murderer. Num. 36. 
SI, 'Ye shall lake no satisfaction for 
the life of a murderer, which is guilty 
of death ; fcut he shall he surely put to 
death.' 

13. If man lie not in ««i(, Heh. 
ms »i "IIBX asher la tzad^, uAoso 
hash not laid in u-ait. That is, whoso 
hath not done such a deed premedi- 
lately ; who liath not waylaid auolhei 
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d. 11, 



in order to lake his life. Tlie original 
term mS tiadahis closely related to 
TIS Isud, to hunt, and implies that in- 
eidious watcUag which hunters prac- 
tice in securing (heir game. IT B-ot 

Qod deliver Aim into his hand. Heh. 
ni5 nXt inna}! le-yade, dolh offer by 
chance to his hoTtd. Gr. itapilaten, kaJli 
delietred. The words . evidently have 
respect to a case where the slayer is 
not prompted by malice, nor endeavors 
by covert means to put to death a fel- 
low being, hut the catastrophe is owing 
solely to the special providence of God, 
which had put one man in the way of : 
deadly blow from another without any 
agency or design of his. This consti- 
tutes -what is called in modem codes 
iKcidenlal homicide or chatice-medlcy, 
and for which, under the Mosaic sys- 
tem, there was an express provision in 
the cities of refuge, hereafter to l>e de- 
scribed. In Deut. 19. 4—6, we have by 
way of illustration a specified case in 
which the inanslayer was to be entitled 
to the benefit of this provision ; 'And 
this is the case of the slayer, which 
shall Jlee thither, that he may live : 
Whoso killeth his neighbor ignorantly, 









when a man goeth 
his neighbor to hew wood, and his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the ajte to cm 
down the tree, and the head slippeth 
from the helve, and ligbtethupon his 
peighbor, (hachedie; he shall llee unto 
one of these cities, and live ; lest the 
avenger of the blood pursue t!ie slayer, 
while his heart is hot, and overtake 
him, because the way is long, and slay 
him; whereas he was not worthy of 
death, inasmuch as he hated him not 

in time past.' IT I vnll appoint thee 

a place tiihither he shall flee. This 
place, during the sojourn of Israel in 



the wilderness, was the tabernacle, as 
appears by the mention of the altar in 
V. 14; but after their arrival in the land 
of Canaan there were six cities of refuge 
appointed, as we learn, from Num. 35. 
6, et. seq. From the case of Joab, 1 
Eings, 2, 28, it would appear that the 
temple was occasionally resorted to for 
this purpose even after Iho cities of re- 
fuge were established. 

14. If a laan came presumptuously, 
S:o. lleb,'[T'yaxid,deaIpro}idiy,pre~ 
sjiminglyjkish'handedly, Chal. 'Shall 
do or act impiously.' The Heb. verb 
tlT zui, which properly signifies to 
deal proadly or prestaaptJiotitly, is ap- 
plied also W the person who sins, not 
ignorantly or inadvertently, but wilful- 
ly, knowingly, of set purpose, inasmuch 
as sucb an offender is considered as dis- 
obeying the known law of God through 
tix pride, stlf-ajifficiency, aadprtmmp' 
ttioas elatioB of his spirit. According- 
ly Moses, Deut. 11. IS and IS. 22, speaks 
of pTesuBtptua«t sim under the deno- 
mination of I^Tt xadon, which comes 
from the some root, indicatli^; a kind 
of transgression entirely difiersnt from 
sins or errors of ignorance, inadvert- 
ence, or infirmity. Joab'a murder of 
Abnei comes clearly within the scope 
of this statute, and accordingly we find 
that his fleeing to the sacred asylnm of 
the altar availed him nothing. 2 Sam. 
a. 19— 23.— 3. 26, 27. 1 Kings, 2.28— 

32. ^l Thou shait take kimfrommine 

altar. That is, if he has fled unto the 
altar for protection. But the Jerus. 
Targ. gives another turn to the expres- 
sion; 'Though ho be the High Priest 
who standeth and ministereih before 
me, from thence shall ye take him and 
kill him.' We may perhaps safely ad- 
mit that both senses ate included. It 
would certainly bo important to teach 
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1 5 1[ And he that smiteth his fa- 
ther, or his mother, shall be surely 
put to death. 

16 H And P he that steaieth a man, 



Xoui respecling the Smiting o/Farenli 

15. He that smiteth his father o 
mollier, Stc. He was to he put to death 
even thoi^h the blow should not be 
fatal, but merely leave a wound oi 
bruisa ; otherwise the crime mentioned 
in this verse is included in that speci- 
fied in t, 13. The crime of purricida is 
not eipressly meutinned ia the code of 
Moses, any more than it was in that of 
Solon, and probably for the same rea- 
son ; tbe law did not presuppose a sin 
of such horrid enormity. 

Law respecting M(m-aleriling. 

16. He thut steaieth a man, &c. Gr. 






p«„X, 



whMoevcr stailelh aay one of Ike 
of Israel. Chal. 'He that steaieth e 
soul of the sons of Israel.' And Ihm 
il is explained byMoses himself, Deul. 
84. 7, 'If a man be found stealing any 
of his brethren of the children nf Israel, 
and makelli merchandize of hiiu,' &c. 
This was no doubt the primary diift of 
the law. It had respect to a crime com 
mitted by an Israelite upon the persoi 
of an Israelite. For this crime th 
punishment of dealh was expressly de 
nounced ; and t1i(U with the utmost de 
gree of rigor. The alleviations which 
operated in the case of other thefts was 
precluded here. In other cases, if the 
arlicle stolen had not been alienated, or 
if there was reason to look for repent- 
ance and restitution, some mitigation 
of the punishment ensued. Bulthaman- 
stealer was absolutely doomed to die, 
whether he had already sold the person 
stolen, or whether he slill had him 



and 1 selleth him, or if he be » found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put 



his own hands, neitlier alienated nor 
used for service. Comp. Deut, 24, 7. 
But the spirit of the interdict undoubt- 
edly apphes to all cases of man- stealing 
or kidnapping. In the sight of heaven 
it is a crime charged with the blackest 
guilt. This is clear from the penalty 
anneied to it, especially as contrasted 
with the penally for stealing property, 
£i.S9. 14. If a man had stolen an ox 
and killed or sold it, he was to restore 
live oxen ; if he had neither sold nor 
killed it, two oien. But in the caso of 
steahi^ a man, the first act drew down 
the utmost power of punishment; how- 
ever often repeated or aggravated the 
crime, human penalty could do no more. 
The fact that the penalty for mon-steal- 
ingH-as death, and the penalty of prop- 
ert J/- stealing', the mere restotation of 
double, shows that the two cases were 
judged on totally different principles. 
This will appear still more evident from 
the remarks on Ibis passage by Mr- 
Weld in his tract entitled 'The Bible 
against Slavery.' 'If God permitted 
man to hold miui as properly, why did 
he punish for stealing that kind of prop- 
erty inlinilely more than for stealing' any 
other kind of properly) Why punish 
with death for stealing a very little of 
that sort of property, and make a mere 
Sne tho penalty for stealii^ a thousand 
limcB as much, of any other sort of 
properly — especially if by his own act, 
God had annihilated the difference be- 
tween man and proftrty, by pulling him 
onalevelwilhit? The guiitof acrime, 
depends nnuch upon the nature, charac- 
ter, and condilion of the victim. To 
steal is a crime, whoever the thief, or 
whatever the plunder. To steal bread 



a full n 



s theft; 



steal ii 



fvingn; 



ia boib theft ai 
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n ^ And ' he that curseih his fa- ther ot his mglher, shall surely be 
0. e. ProT. ao, BO. Mall. 15. 4. P'^'^ ^0 death. 

18 ir And )f men Sliive together, 



murder. If I steal my neighbor's prop- 
erty, the crime consists not in altering 
tie naSure of the artiols, but in taking 
as mine what is kia. But when I take 
my neighbor himself, and jirst make 
hira property, and then my property, 
the latter act, which Vfas the sole crime 
in the former case, dwindles to nothing. 
The sin in stealing a man, is not the 
transfer from its owner to another of that 
which is already property, but the turn- 
ing of persDiioJify into jiTOj)er(j(. True, 
the attributes of man remain, but the 
rights and immunities 'Which, grow out 
of them are annihilated. It is the first 
Jaw bath of reason and revelation, to re- 
gard things and beings as they are ; and 
the snm of religion, to feel and act to- 
ward them according to their value. 
Knowingly to treat Ihem otharwise is 
sin; and the degree of Tiolence done to 
their natare, relations, and value, mea. 
sures its guilt. When things are sun- 
dered which God has indissolubly joined, 
or confounded in one, which he has sep- 
arated hy infinite extremes ; when sa- 
cred and eternal distinctions, are de- 
rided and set at nought, (hen, if ever, 
sin reddens to its 'scarlet dye.' The 
sin specifled in the passage, is that of 
doing violence to the nofure ofamaTi — 
to his intrinsic value as a rational b( 
ing. In the verse preceding the on 
under consideration, and in tiiat whic 
follows, the same principle is laid down. 
Verse 15, 'He that smiteth his father 
or his mother shall surely be put 
death.' Verse ]7, 'He thai curselh his 
father or his motlier, shall surely be 
put to death.' Ifa JeWi 
hor, the law merely si 
turn; but if the blow 
parent, it struck the sn 
)>arental ralation is the 
society. God guards i 
care. To violate that, 



rdead. The 
ire of human 

to violate all. 



Whoever tramples 



any 



I thai, f. 



ows that 
in his 
among 

human relations who violates one so 
sacred and tender. Therefore, the Mo. 
law uplifted his bleeding corpse; 
and b and I d th ha tly 1 d 

the p ■ ■ ' ' 



It 



TAhy 
f lb 



la f 






Th pa t»l 
relaU Ih as w wa th f al 
poi r h 1 y m and rj ed 

powerful safe-guards. 'Honor thy father 
and thy mother,' stands at the head of 
those commands which prescribe the 
duties of man to man; and throughoul 
.he Bible, the parental stale is t5od's 
orite illustration of his own relations 
the human family. In this 



lath w 



)t lor SI 



arent — a dialinction 
made sacred by God, and fortified by a 
bulwark of defence. In the neit verse, 
'He that stealeth a man,' &c., the baue 
rRiyciPL£ is wrought out in still strong- 
er relief. The crime to be punished 
wilh death was not the taking of prop- 

iimaorlal ■nainre, the blotting out of a 
sacred iisti-action — niakii^ men ' chat- 
tels.' V AniseUetkUm. Jarchi, in 

his comment on this stealing and mak- 
ing merchandize ofmen, gives themean- 
mgthus; 'Usingamanagainsthiswill, 
as a servant lawfully purchased ; yea, 
thoi^h he should use his aarvicea ever 
so little, onlyto the value of a farthing. 






o lean o 
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and one smite auoiher witk a stone, 
□T with his &st, and he die not, but 
keopeth his bed : 

19 If he rise agab, and walk 
abroad tupon his staff, then shall 
he that smote him be quit : only he 



Law respecting the Cvraing efParenls. 
n. Be tlutt curseth his father or his 
m^her, &c. Heb. iipfi mekallel, data 
the loot ^^p JaUal, signifyiQ; ptimii- 
rily to make light of, to di^mrage/ Biid 
Iheuce in Piel to «tter violent reproaches, 
to imprecate evil, to curse. The denun- 
cialion undoubtedly applies to Lim who 
uses light, contemptnoas, or opprobri- 
ous languR^ of his parents. Thus also 
ProT. 20. M, ' Wlioso eurselh (iil?& 
mekallSl) his father or his mother, his 
lamp shall be put out in obscure dnrk- 
ness.' Such a conduct subjected the 
offender to capital punishment, beeaose 
it implied the utmost degree of deprav- 
ity. He who could break the bonds of 
filial reverence and duty to such a de- 
gree as in word or oclion to abuse his 
own parents, clearly evinced thereby 
that he vms lost to all goodness and 
abandoned to all wiclcedness. 

Law respecting injtirioas Strife. 
18, 19. If men strive together, &o. 
Heb. pi^l yeribun, from the toot a^n 
rib, applied pioperlj to verbal slHfe, 
contention, wrangliHg; just that bind of 
angry debate which is apt to lead to 
blows. Accordii^ly the Gr. renders il, 

reproach. The law evidently has re- 
spect to a case where two men begin 
with a quarrel of words, and proceed to 
blows, either with the fists or sncb wea. 
pons as come readily to hand. Pro- 
vided the injury was not fatal, no fur- 

injurer than that of being obligi 



ly healed- 

"" H And if a man smite his ser- 

t, or his maid, with a rod, and 

he die under his hand ; he shall be 

irely punished. 



ejpeni 



5soflin 



igfron 



lemcnt. Gr. 'He shall pay for liis ccas- 
Lg from labor, and the charges of heal- 
>g.' Chal, 'lis Ghall restore his loss 
> being idle from work, and pay the 

hire of the surgeon,' By the phrase, 
he sliall he quit,' Is meant that be shall 

be considered guiltless of a capital ot 

Law respecting Injaries to Servants. 
20, 21. If a man smUt his senntnt 
Sec, — he shall be surely punished. Heb 
Dp]"' BpH nakom yinnakem, avenging 
he sliall be avenged. This verb, we be- 
lieve, both in this and other cases, has 
at one and the same time a twofold im- 
port, viz, that of punishment to !ho 
offender, and of vindication or avenging 
to the offended- Il is here, doublless, 
(□ be understood, both of the servant 
who should be killed, and of his master 
who killed himj the one was avenged 
in the very act by whicli the other was 
jttiniakcd. The precise kind of punish- 
ment to be inflicted is here leli undeter- 
mined. But as his smiting with a rod 
instead of any more deadly instrument, 
showed that it was his intept to correct 
and not to kill him, it can scarcely 
mean that he sliould suffer the punish- 
ment of death. This derives support 
from the next verse, which enacts, that 
if the servant survive a day or two, the 
master shall not be punished, 'for he is 
his money,' i, e. purchased with his 
money, and therefore the presumption 
would be, tliat he could not have in- 
tended' to kill him, and he was con- 
sidercd to be suCicieiilly punished bj 
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21 Notwithstanding, if hei 
a day or two, he shall not be pun- 
ished : for " he is his money. 

22 It If men strive, and hurt a wo- 
man with child, so that her fruit 
depart from her, and yet no mis- 
chief follow: he shall be surely 
punislied, according as the wo- 
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Che loss which, he had incurred. Tliis 
remark, however, it will he observed, 
applies 10 the latter case, where the 

day or two ;but in the oilier case, when 
he died under liis mastei-'s hand, it was 
to he presumed that undue severity had 
been used, for which be was lo be pun- 
ished at Iha diEcretiou of ihe magis- 
trate in view of all the circumstances. 
The law, moreover, is thought to be 
applicable rather to forei^ servants 
than to Israelites, for over Hebrew serv- 
ants masters were expressly forbidden 
lo lord it harshly, Lev,S5. 39, 40. 



aa, 33. Jfmen strive und hur^i 



I, 6e. Her 



inal » 



» Cm-i jlinnoiau) is entirely dif- 
ferent from that above remarked upon, 
V. IS, and implies literally fighling, as 
it is the same word with that employed 
to denote the 'striving together' of the 
two Hebrews whom Moses endeavored 
toseparate, £:.9. 13. The injury ofa 
pregnant woman in consequence of a 
fray between two individuals is here 
treated, as it deserves (o be, very seri- 
ously ; first, because she was no parly 
in the origin of the fray ; auiI, secondly, 
because the divine law would show that 
it protects, with preeminent care and 
lendemesB, a woman in that helpless 
situation and her unborn offspring. If 
the consequence were only the prema- 
ture biith of the child, the aggressor 
was obliged to give her husband a re- 
compense in money, according to liis 



man's husband will lay upon him , 
and he shall ' pay as the judges 
determine. 

23 And if any mischief follow, 
then thou ahalt give life for life. 

S4 yEye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot, 



demand ; but in order tliat his demand 
might not be unreasonable, il was sub. 
ject to the final decisjon of the judges. 
On the other hand, if either the woman 
or her child was any way hurt or 
maimed, iha law of retaliation at once 

took eflect. IT Then thou shalt give, 

Stc, That is, either thou, the offeniler; 
or thou, Ihe judge, shalt give in passing 



Lex talionis, or Law of like for like, 
2i. Eye for eye, looth for tooth, &c. 
This enactment uiidoubtedly recognises 
the prevalence, in the early stages of 
society, of the idea that every man has 
a right lo do himself Justice tind re- 
venge his own ii^uries. In the infancy 
of all communities, when the redress of 
wrongs and the punishment of crimes 
is not yet fully setUed in the hands of 
magistrates, this Idea operates with all 
its force, and the principle acted upon 
is, that the punishment of offenders 
shall be an eiact equivalent for the in- 
juries sustained. This law, if it may 
be so termed, was undoubtedly in vogua 
amoiig the Hebrews, as well as other 
nomade people, from the earliest pe- 
riods, and the Most High accordmgly, 
having Co deal with a people but little 
accustomed to the reslramts of settled 
government, and seeii^ it necessary lo 
interpose the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the exercise of priva 



suit their 



every injury done 10 the perst 
other punishable by strict retal 
the aggressor. Simple and n 



nake 
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this principle nf juslice seems to be, ii 
is stUl a species of satisfaclion verging 
close npan the barbarous, and easily 
perverted to wanton caprice and savnge 
cruelly. For this reason, although the 
principle of the lex lalioais was retained 
in the Mosaic code, yet its harsher fea- 
lures were softened by Iha exercise of 
It being placed, aot ia the liands of pri- 
vate individuals, but of the public ma- 
gistrate. Nor does it appear that even 
in Ibis form it was ever a compulaory 
mode of retribution. Although sanc- 
tioned as a general rule by which the 
decisions of m^istrales were 10 be 
governed, yet it is probable that a pecB- 
niarf satisfaction might be laaile hy 
the offender in cases of this nature pro- 
vided the iqured party would consent 
to i(. When it is said, Numb. 35. 3], 
■Ye shall take no satisfaction for the 
life of B murderer,' (he inference is that 
for minor offences satisfaction might be 
taken. This is confirmed by the tesli- 
mony of Josepbus, who says, that the 
law allowed him who was injured to 
estimate his ovm damage, and 10 ac- 
cept of a pecnuiary compensation, HU- 
less he had a mind to be reckoned se- 
vere or cruel. Selden, a modern au- 
thority of great weight, says, 'This 
doth not mean, that if I put out another 
man's eye, therefore I must Ioeo my 
own, (for what is he belter for IhaH) 
though Ibis he commouly received; but 
it means, I shall give him what satis- 
facliou an eye shall be judged to be 
worth.' This is perhaps the most cor- 
rect view of the 2«i folium's in itstictual 
operation, as we find no instance on 
record where the law was lileratly car- 
ried into elFect. The spirit of it might 
he, that the injuring parly should in 
justice receive a punishment similar to 
the injury he had inflicted, but was 
allowed to redeem his eye, tooth, hand, 

jured person. A law of the same char- 

and Romans, and was understood to ad- 
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the like commutations. In several 

the law of retaliation obtaining at 
the present day in regard to the same 
class of injuries as those which came 
operation in the Hebrew stat- 
book. In some of the Indian princi- 






i, for 



a that il 



been the itnme mortal practice, that 
.f one person accidentally wounded an- 
:>ther with an arrow, though ever so 
slightly, the sufferer, or any of his 
lily, has a r^ht to demand tliaC be 
shall be wounded in the same manner ; 
roller in Persia mentions hav. 
ilh a j>erson who had lost one 

informed, of having in a scuffle shat- 
tered the leg of his antc^onist so se- 
verely that amputation was necessary. 
'The practice among the Bedouins may 
serve in some degree 10 illustrate this 
subject, as well as the nice balancing 
which the law of retaliation operates in 
producing. In case o( murder, the 
friends of the murdered may, at their 
option, either retaliate ot accept a 
heavy blood fine. But no other offence 
is, in m'actice, liaUe 10 capital or cor- 
poral pun^bment. Pecuniary fines are 
awarded for every oflence, and as they 
are generally heavy, in comparison 
wilh the delinquency, the dread of in- 
currii^ tliem lends much to keep the 
wild natives of (he desert in order ; the 
nature and amount of the fines wliich 
immemorial usage has assigned to par- 
ticular offences being well known to 
the Arabs, Sutckhardt says, 'All in- 
sultinc^eipressions, all acts of violence, 
ablow however sl^ht, (andablowmay 
differ in degree of insult according to 
the part struck,) and the infliction of a 
wound, from which even a single drop 
of blood flows, all have their respective 
fines ascertained.' The kadi's sentence 
is sometimes to this effect :— 

'Bokhyt called Djolaii 'a dog.' Djo- 
Ian returned the insult by a blow upon 
Bokhyl's arm; then Bokhyt cut Djo- 
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25 Burning for bumingv ■wound for 
wound, stnpe for stripe. 

26 IT And if a man smite the eye 
of Ms aerrant, or the eye of his 
maid, that it perish ; he shaE let 



lan's with a kncfe. Bokhjt therpfore 

owefiloDjoian— 
For the insulting eipression . 1 slleep 
Per wounding him in ^e 
shoiildei' 3 camels 

Djolan owes to Bokhyt— 
For the blow on his arm , 1- camel 

Remain dna to Djolan 3 camels and 1 

Other affEurs are arrongBd on the same 
principle. It is observable, that in case 
of theft in the home camp, or tliat of a 
friendly tribe, ffor robbery and theft are 
not in other cases considered crimes), 
the criminal is condemned by an an- 
cient law to the loss of his right hand, 
hut custom allows him to redeem his 
hand on payment of iire £he>camels to 
the person he purposed to rob.' Pict. 
Bib. See on Ibis subject tho remarks 
of Michaelisin my 'Scripture Illustra- 
lioos,' p. 83. — The pmpose for which 
out Lord alluded to this law in ' ' 
sermon on the Mount, Mat. 5. 3ft— 
and the construction whicli he put u) 
it, may here properly receive a passii^ 
remark. The original law, as we have 
intimated, did not positively hind the 
iiUUted party lo esact its literal ejeon- 
tion,but letc him free to foi^ive or to 
accept the commutation of a pecuniary 
mulct ; but still if the prescribed pen- 
alty were required by him, the judge 
was perhaps bound to- InQicr it. The 
parly iiyured could not be the execu- 
tioner of this law, but was oliliged for 
that purpose to- repair to the magis- 
trate ; for to the judges only were the' 
words addressed; Deut.l9.Sl, 'Thine 
eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for 
life, tooth for tooth, &c;/nor is there 
any evidence that private persons 



n the h 



taking the redress of their w 



it of 



him go free for his eye's sake; 
37 And if lie smite out his man- 
serrant's tooth, or his maid-ser- 
vant's tooth; he shall let him go 
free for his tooth's aakc: 



their own hands, and making this rule 
a plea for the perpetration of acts of 
private revenge. Our Savior is evi- 
dently designing to forbid something tc 
the Christian which was allowed to th(, 
Jews J and this we conceive was to dis- 
suade, or rather to inhibit them ftont 
rigorously iiaiiiiag on their right. He 
forbids his disciples 'to resist evil,' by 
tcquirmg before tki magistrate the ejB- 
cution of this law of retaliation upon 
those who might have becoma liable to 
its operation. Tliey would thus evince 
a merciful and forgiving spirit, the pe- 
culiar ornament of the followers of 

Christ. ir Burning for burning. 

That is, a brand-mark or stigma by hot 
iron or the like. 

Farther Lam resp^fling Injuries dona 

S6| 87. C a man smite the eye of hi$ 
senianl, &c. Throughout these enact- 
ments it is easy lo perceive that the 
condition- of servitude among the He. 
brews was marked by numerous benig- 
nant provisions, which no doubt went to 
render it more mild and tolerable than 
the same condition among any other 
people on earth. Hare it is ordered' 
that the loss of an eye or a toothj 
through the undue violence of a master, 
should be compensated with the grant 
of liberty. Although the eye and the 
toalk only are mentioned, yet' it is plain- 
ly to be inferred lHat the rule extended 
.□ every other instance of serious muti- 
lation of the person. Moses Irequently 
general laws' in the form of 
particular examples ; and by here speci- 
fying the noblest of our organs on tHa 
me liand, and on the other one of those 
that can be most easily dispensed withj 
and are naturally lost on the coming of 
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28 IT If an X a man or a 
worn h h y d e : then » the 
ox h 11 b Ij oned, and hjs 
flesh h U n b ten; but the 
ow f h I lie quit. 

29Bu f 1 wont to push 


with his horn in time past, and it 
hath been testified to his owner, 
and he hath not liepC him in, but 
ihat he hath killed a man or a 
woman; the ox shall be stoned, 
and his owner also shall be put to 
death. ■ 



old age, he plainly gives us lo under- 
stand thai oil the other orgnns, of inter- 
mediate dignitj', are to be included. It 
is also reasonable to suppose that all 
slaves, whether Israelites or not, wore 
to Lave the benefit of this law, thnogh 
the Jewish authorities restrict it to the 






iHling the pushing or goring 



•X goTe a 



man. The present is auolher charac- 
teristic feature of tha Mosaic codo. 
When a man, without harii^ himself 
given the fatal blow, was, in conse- 
qnence of gross carelessness, the cause 
of his neighbor's death in any other 
way,he became liable to the cogniiance 
of the law. The cose of the pushing 
ox is alone here mentioned, but there 
can be no doubt that the regulation ap. 
plied lo tliB case of any other animal 
capable of inflicting a mortal injury, 
wbether by m 



of his horns, fee 



eeth, [ 



Dthen 



'The 



ripture 



says Maimonides, 'speaketh not of the 



■I but as 



' The a 



signify the divine de- 
testation of homicide, and to inspire the 
nation oflsrael with the deepest horror 
at every species of blood-shedding, by 
which human Lfa was extinguished. At 
the same time ths ancient Asiatic no- 
tions of retributive justice are clearly 
to be traced in the ordinances befoi 
Among a people more advanced ra 
ization and refinement a pecunia 
other penalty would have the efiect of 
mspiting the duo degree of canlion in 
resltaining noxious animals. But for E 
rude people like the Hebrews in the ag£ 



of Moses, the present enactment, which 
inflicted punishment on the injurious 
beast itself, would probably be more 
eSectual than any other in impressing 
their minds with a strong sense of the 
value of human life and . the certain 
retribution that awaited its destroyer. 
Accordingly, many of the ancient le- 
gislators, who were called to institute 
laws to people placed in circumstances 
closely resembling those of the He- 
brews, proceeded on the same principle 
as Moses ; some of the wisest of them 
ordaining, that a dc^ that bit a person 
should be put in cliains ; and that if a 
stone, or piece of wood, iron, or the' 
like, was thrown at a man, so as to kill 
him, but the perpetrator could not be 
discovered, the punishment appointed 
by the law should be Ibrlhwilh inflicted 
on the instrument of the murder. In 
ancient history we read of a statue, 
which, by accident, had fallen down 
and killed a. bystander, being thrown 
into the sea; and in modern history we 
meet with a singular instance of severity 
displayed towards a tree, in consequence 
of an atrocious robbery having been 
committed near it. Sir John Malcolm 
relates, that a late Persian monarch, 
who had signalised his reign by a laud- 
able zeaJ to extirpate every species ol 
crime, especially lo mate travellir^ 
through his dominions safe from the 
molestations of robbers, having been 
informed by an individual of his heing 
waylaid and relieved of a considerable 
sum of money, issued a proclamation 
for the apprehension of the offenders. 
No clue, however, was found that could 
lead to the discovery ; and the king, 
determined not lo let such an atrocity 
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30 If tliete be laid ou him a sum 
of moaey, then, he shail give for 
» the ransom of his life whatsoever 



pass without a marked enprcssioa of 
bis lojai displeasure, senc a herald 
through all the neighboring towns and 
YJil^eB, to (mnounce, that as the rob- 
bery was perpetrated at a certain tree, 
he had ordered the asacutioQers of jus- 
tice to repair on an appointed day to 
the spot, and punish the irce according 
to the utmost rigors of the law. At 
the period iised, an immense crowd re- 
paired to witness the spectacle ; the 
royal messenger inflicted tremendous 
blows on t!ie unconscious and unoffend- 
ing tree ; and the consequence was, that 
such a feeling was universally diffused 
amoi^ his subjects of the Ithig'e filed 
determination to revenge the theft, that 
(he delinquents, in the course of the 
next night, deposited the stolen prop- 
erly at the foot of the very tree al 
which they had taken it, and whicb had 

this description show us the wisdom 
and necessity of lawgivers accoi 
dating their institutions and manr 
procedure to the character and di 
Btances of the people over whom they 

preside. ir His Jlesh ahiUl not be 

coien. Both in order to inspire deeper 
detestation, and that the owner't ' 

might be greater. T The oion 

the ox ahull be qttii. Shall suffer no other 
punishment than tha lose of his 
This, however, was on condition of the 
owner's not having been previoasly 
quainted with the vicious propensities 
of the animal. But if he had been in 
formed of preceding instances of tlii 
same kind, and yet had oeglected t( 
take care of Ihe ox, and through his 
neglect any one had lost his life, then 
not only must the ox be stoned, hut the 



to this judgment shall it be 
done unto him. 

32 If the ox shall push a maa- 
seryaat,or a maid-servanl ; he shall 
give unto ihdr master b thirty 

t See Zecb, 11.12, IS. Mall. 28. 15. PhJl. 

owner also punished as a murderer. 
Mischief of this kind was provided 
against by the statutes or customs of 
most nations, hut by none so studioosly 
as those of the Hebrews. The Romans 
twisted hay about the horns of their 
dangerous cattle, as a caution to all 
that came in their way. Hence the 
saying of Horace, ' Fifinuni habet in 
comu, long£ fuge 1' he has hay on hia 
horns, fiee ftn- life! But the Jewish 
law required the confinement of tlie 
beast. 

30—32. Xf there be laid on him a sum 
of money, Sec. Hob. TiJ^l niBT> "03 n» 
im Icopher yttthtUk alav, if an atone- 
ment, or ransom, be laid upon hiia. 
This evidently supposes that in view 
of alleviating circumstances, the m^is- 
trates were permitted to change the 
punishment of death into a pecuniary 
mulct. The eare of the ox, for instance, 
may have been committed to a careless 
servant ; or he may have broken through 
the cords or Ihe inclosure by which he 
was secured ; or he might have been 
provoked aod enr^ed by aiiolherj all 
which were circumstances that should 
go in mitigation of the sentence. What- 
ever the line were in this case, he was 
to submit to it, and it was to be given 
10 the heirs of him that had been killed. 
This fine, in the case of a free man or 
woman, was left discretionary with, tha 
judge, but in ihe case of a male or fe- 
male servant was fixed to the sum of 
thirty shekels of silver, or about $32 of 
our money. This valuation of a slave 
was precisely the sum for which Judas 
betrayed Christ ! Mat. 26. 16. Zech. II. 
13, 13.— In V. 31, the Chal. has, 'A son 
oflsrael or a daughter of (srael.' 
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Ehekels of silver, and ihe ^^ ox shall 
be stoned. 

33 IF And if a man shall open a 
pit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and 
not cover it, and an ox or an ass 
fall thevejn ; 

34 The owner of the pit shall make 
it good, and give money unto the 
owner of them; aaS ike dead beast 
shall be his. 

35 TT And if one man's ox hurt 
another's that he die, then they 
shall sell the live ox, and divide the 



Law respecting the Pit 

33. If a man shall open a pil, fee. 
Not only were tlie statulSE of tbis di- 
vine code so framed as to guard against 
mischief and injury arising from malice, 
but also against that which might be 
occaEioned by a culpable negligence. 
The pitB or wells from which water was 

ally covered, when not in use, yet were 
very liable to bs leA open, thus eipos- 
ii^ lo the utmost peril the lives or 
limbs of the animals thai chanced to 
fall into Ihem. The law contemplates 
the two cases of opening an old pil and 

mg in either case was to ia made good' 

ever, the carcase of the dead aiumal 
was to be considered as belonging. 

Law respecting Injuries done to cattle. 
3B. ff one man's ox hnrl anolker's. 
Where cattle fought and one killed an- 
other, the owners were to adjust the 
matter by selling the live ox and divid- 
ing the price equally between them, 
and also by making an equal division 
of the dead ox. But it is supposed in 
this case, that there hod been no fault 
on the part of the owner of the slaying 
OS. On the other hand, if the animal 
was known to be of vicious propem 
and bis oomer hod not kept him i 
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money of it, and the dead ox also 
they shall divide. 
36 Or if it be known that the ox 
hath used to push in time past, and 
his owner hath not kept him in ; 
he shall surely pay ox ibr ox, and 
the dead shall be his own. 
CHAPTER XSn. 
TF a man shaU steal an ox, or a 
J- sheep, and kill it, or sell it : he 
shaE restore five oxen for an ox, 
and s four sheep for a sheep. 



was manifestly just that he should suf. 
fer for his negligence, and w-as conse- 
quently required lo give up Lis live oji 
and take the dead one. 

CHAPTER XXII, 
Lajv respecting Theft and Burglary. 
, 1. jya man shall slcnl an ox, &a. 
The protection of person and properly 
from the force of the violent, and from 
the frauds of the dishonest, is one of Ihe 
chief objects of all criminal law ; and 
this object is compassed, or at least aim- 
ed at, by means of punishments or pen- 
allies annexed to crime. Nowcertainly 
the most obvious, appropriate, and effi- 
cacious punishment for stealing is, that 
the thief should be compeUed to restore 
many times the value of that which ha 
had stolen; and in this we find the 
pruiciple of the ensuing slalules con- 
cerning theft. As the properly of (he 
ancient Israelites consisted mainly in 
cattle, it was very natural that the prin- 
ciples on which the magislrales' were 
to proceed in determining cases of theft 
and robhery, should be shown in in- 
stances taken from this kind of posses- 
sion. From this chapter it appears that 
the most gentle punishment of theft was 
twnfold restUutian to the otCTier, who 
thus obtained a profit for his risk ol 
loss. This punishment was applicable 
lo every case in which the article stolen 
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3 If If a thief be found ^ break- die, there s/iall c 
in^ up, and be smitten that he for him 



remained unalleretl in the IhiePs p 
session ; that is, mis neither sold i 
Ekughtered. If hoirevet eilher of thi 
were the case, and consequently ali 
hope of repentance and voluntiiry resti- 
tution preoliided, (he puniBhment was 
more severe, being faarfold reililution 
in the case of a sheep or goat, and 
probably of other animals eicepi an ox, 
Vihers it was fivefold. This h^her 
degree of penalty was annei*d lo the 
theft of oiten on account of their greal 
TaUie in the ratal economy of the Is- 
raelites ; for tliey used no horses in 
their husbandry. The ox did every 
tiling on their farms. Ho plowed, he 
threshed out the com, and he drew it 
when threshed to the barn or garner. 
If therefore the theft of an oi was more 
EBverely poni^ed Ulan that of any tiling 
else, it was on the same principle on 
which an increase of pitnishnient is in- 
flicted for the crime of stealing from 
the farmer his plough, or any pari of 
Iha apparatas belonging to it. It was, 
however, afterward enacted, Lev. 6. 4, 
6, that if the thief were toHched in con- 
science, and voluntarily confessed his 
crime and restored the stolen properly, 
he should only be required (o tLiJd afiflk 
part to it. Corap. Num. 5, 6, 7. 

2. If a thitf be found breaking up, 
&c. Heb. n"inn03 bimntahteretk, in 
digging through. Gr. iv ra laipny^an, 
id. That is, digging or breaking through 
a house, as the Chal. eipressly renders 
it. In tlie eastern countries the nalU 
of tha houses are made very thick iji 
order to shelter the inbabitanCs more 
effectnally from the intense beat of the 
climate, and ihey are very frequently 
made of dried mud, laid in between up- 
right and tranverso pieces of limber. 
MaundreU, speaking of Damascus, says. 



'The! 






id the hoQsc! 






built on the outside of no 
terial than either sufl.bui 
Hemish wall, dautjed over in as coarse 
a manner as can bo seen in the vilest 
cottages. From this dirty way of build- 
ing, they experience this amongst other 
inconveniences, that upon any violent 
rain the whole city becomes, by the 
washing of the houses, as it were a 
quagmire.' As an opening therefore 
was effected through dried clay, and 
not through wood or stone, we perceive 
the propriety of the terms employed. 
The phraseology may he illustiated by 
the following parallel passages: Job, 
34. 16, 'In the dark they dig tkroitgh 
AoujBS which they had marked for them- 
selves in the daytime.' Ezek. 8. B, 
'Then said he unto me, Son of Man, 
dig nam (n tke Tcall,' &c. Mat. 24. 43, 
'If the good man of the house had known 
in what watch the ihief had come, he 
would have watched, and would not 
have Biiflered his house to be broken 
up.' Gr. 'To be digged thraugk.' It 
is plain also from the sequel that tha 
burglary is supposed to ha committed 
at night. IT No Mood for him 



italic! 



Heb. 



1^ 



C^Kn li ail lo damint, no bloods ; 
him. That is, no blood shall be im- 
puted to him who killed hint ; he shall 
not be held guilty of murder, inasmuch 
as it could not ha'tnown in the dark 
who the inlruderwas, or how lar bis de- 
signs might have carried him if not pre- 
vented. Gr. oijK iimr mrij ^aiio(, there 

ill not he slaugliliT for' Mm. Chal., 
Sam,, and Yulg. 'The smiler shall not 
be guilty of blood.' Syr. 'He shall not 
■ ve an action of life.' Arab. 'His 

lod shall be unpunished.' The pro. 
priety of this enactment will appear 
obvious if it be considered that in 
the night season men are less nponlbeir 
guard, and where the precautions are 
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3 If the EUii be risen upon. him. 
there shall behlooi shedforhim: far 
he should make full restiratioii; if 
he have nothing, then he shall be 
iisold for his theft, 

4 If the theft be certainly = fouod 
in his hand alive, whether it be ox, 
or ass, or sheep ; he shall f restore 

5 IF If a man shall cause a field or 



necessarily slight, tho rigor of the law 
sliould be increased. Besides, a rob- 
bery committed in Ihe dead of night, 
when no spectators are by, is attended 
with great inconvenience for the want 
of witnesses, by whose testimony only 
the thief eonid be condemned. The 
case was directly the reverse provided 
the sun had risen, for then the presump- 
tion was that the thief's sole purpose 
was to steal and not la kill, and slaying 
was not the punishment for stealing, 
111 God's code punishment is always 
duly proportioned to crime ; and it 
teaches us to he lender of the lives of 
badm 



3. if the sun be Tisea upon kirn. Chal. 
'If the eye of witnesses shaU have fallen 
upon him.' Targ. Jon. 'If it be clear 
by the sud's light that he did not enter 

for Iha pnrpoae of killing.' IT He 

sftouli Jnake /till restitutiim. This 
clause is designed as a statement of (he 
reason for what goes before. The kill- 
mg of the men under such circumstances 
were a mere act of wanton homicide, in- 
asmuch as he could, if spared, have 



been sold 
according to law, and the 
compensi 









ijury.- 



te shall 



theft or the i . 

he lold. An unhappy rendering when 
strictly considered, for (he housebreak- 
er is supposed to be killed ; and if so, 
how could he be sold as a slave f The 
TersLon oi^hl properly to have run like 
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vineyard to be eaten, and shall put 
in his beast, and shall feed in ano- 
ther man's field; of the best of his 
own field, and of the best of his 
own vineyard shall ho make resti- 

6 IT If lire break out, and catch in 
thorns, ao that the stacks of com, 
or the standing corn, or the field be 
consumed therewith; he that kin- 
died the Are shall surely make 



( aho^ild or 



lisMhc 



the preceding, ' 
been sold.' 

4. ^ the (flyi be certainly found in 
kU hand aliiie, &c. This is not to be 
understood as being at variance with 
what 13 said Prov, 6. 31 , 'If he be found, 
he shall restore ievenfoldi' as the 'seven- 
fold' hers is doubtless but another term 
fnr obtindanlly, according to the com- 
mon usage of the number ' seven.' Comp. 
Gen. 4.34. Ps. ]3. 6— TO. 12. The pro- 



appear to ai^e more hesitation a 
less management and decision in i 
quitous practices than if he had p 
ceeded to kill or sell it. So nice i 
the discriminations that are niado 
this wonderful code. 



5. Jfaiaan thall cause afield or vine 
yard, &C. This was a case of Irespasn 
upon another man's grounds, where the 
intruder sent in his cattle to feed upon 
and eat down the grass, vines, or fruit 
trees of bis neighbor. The penally was 
that he should make restitution of the 
best of his own. 



iatu riapeclini 
G.Jfa fire bre, 
thorns, &c. It is 
ningthrough these 
should suifer for 
well as for their w 



Confiagralions. 
plain principle ru 
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ate to consider themEeWea accountable 
not onlf foT the ii^iuy ihey do, but also 
for ihat which they oceosion through in. 
adTorlency. Hers it is not necessary to 
sappose thai he who Itindled (he fite 
de3igaed the mischief that ensued. As 

set (he dry herbage ou fire before the 
descent of the aulumnal rains, the fire 
may have been kindled on a man's owu 
ground and by his own hand, and Jrom 
want of proper attention it may hare 
spread, and been productive of the 
widest ravages over (he neighboring 
possessions. An adei^iiate 
is all the penalty enjoined * 



al conflag 






wHfally and maliciously kindling a de- 
struotiva fire a much severer' punish- 
ment was undoubtedly to he inflicted. 
The dai^r to properly and loss of life 
arising from this source is strikingly 
depicted in the following note on Ibis 
passage in the Pictorial Bible. 'This 

(law) doubtless alludes to the common 

practice in the East of setting lire to the 
dry lierbage, before the commencement 

correct impression that this operation 
is favorable to the next crop. The herb- 
Bge is so perfectly dry by Ihe long sum. 
mer droughts, that the iire when kindled 
of^n spreads to a great extent and can. 
not be checked while it finds any ali- 
ment. The operation is attended with 
great danger, and requires to be per- 
formed with a careful reference to the 
direction in which the wind blows, and 
to local circumslances, that nothing val. 
Dable may be consumed in the course 
given to the destructive element. Such 
a fire kindled accidentally or wilfully is 
sometimes attended with most calam- 
itous consequences, destroying trees, 
shmhs, and standii^ crops, and placing 
in considerable danger persons who hap- 



happei 



to extinguish the fires they have 
used during the n%ht. The dry herbage 
towards lbs end of summer is so very 
combustible, that a slight causo is suffi- 
to set it in a blaze. Dr. Cliandler 
-.s an anecdote, which sufficiently 
shows the necessity and propriety of 
aw which the text brings to our 
s. When he was taking a plan of 
Troas, one day after dinner, a Turk 
near and emptied the aslies out of 
ipe. A spark fell unobserved upon 
the grass, and a brisk wind soon kindled 
ze, which withered in an instant 
the leaves of the trees and bushes in its 
way, seized the branches and roots, and 
devoured all before it with prodigious 
crackling and noise. Cbandler and his 
parly were much alarmed, as a general 
confiagralion of the connlry seemed 
likely to ensue: but aller an hour's ex- 
ertion they were enabled to extinguish 
iheilameB. The writer of this note can 
himself recollect, that vi^ben one chilly 
night he assisted in kindling a flrej for 
warmth, on Ihe western bank of the 
Tigris, so much alarm was enhibited 
by the Arabs lest the fiames should 
catch the tamarisks and other shrubs 
lushes which skirt the river, that 
the party were induceil to forego the 
enjoyment which Ihe fire afforded. The 
writer has often witnessed these fires, 
and the appearance which they present, 
particularly at night, vras always very 
striking. The height of the Uame de- 
pends upon the tliickness and strength 
of its aliment; and its immediate ac- 
ily,upontheforoe ofthewind. When 
there is little or no wind the fire has no 
ither food than the common herbage of 
the desert or steppe ; the flame seldom 
:eeds three feet in height, and ad- 
ices slowly and steadily like a vast 
e of fire backed by tbg smoke of 
(lie smouldering embers, and castmg a 
strong light for a considerable height 



the 1 



thro 



■mg 
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7 t If a man shall deliver tin to his 
ceighboiir money or stuff to keep, 
and it be stolen out of the man's 
house; Kif the thief be found, let 
hiin pay double. 

8 If the thief be not found, then 
the master of tlie house shall be 

whether he haye put 
his neighbour's good; 

9 For all manner of trespass, whe- 
ther it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, 
for raiment, or for any manner 
of lost thine which another chal- 
lengeth to be his: the 'cause of 
both parties shall come before the 
judges; and whom thejudgea shall 



affbrdraora substantial aliment. This 
lallfi mass lingers behind to completa 
lis work Eifter the general body of flame 
has continued its destructive and con- 
quering march. A h^h wind thvows Ihe 
flames Ibrward with great fury, while, 
if the ground happens to be thickly set 
with clumps of bushes, the tall colnmna 
of flame which start up in the advanc- 
ing fiery tide, give increased intensity 
to Ihe grand and appalluig efiect of one 
of the most remarkable scenes which it 
falls to the lot of a traveller la witness. 
In the steppes of southern Kussia the 
writer has passed Over tracts of ground, 
the surface of which had, for fifty miles 

the flMnes.' Fid. Bible. 

Law respecting Deposits. 
1. ff a man thall deliver nitto his 
neighbor money or staff (o keep, Heb. 
ti^ib IK C|OS kesephokelita,siheror 
vesaclij i, e. furniture, utensils. Per- 
haps the general word articles comes 
the nearest to the original. When valu- 
able artielea were left for safe keeping 
in the hands of any one, and while thus 
entrusted were in some way missing, if 
the thief were found lie was to restore 
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condemn he shall pay double unio 
his neighbour. 

10 If aman deliver unto his neigh- 
bour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or' 
any beast to keep ; and it die, or 
he hurt, or driven away, no man 
seeing if .■ 

11 Then shall an i-oath of the 
Lord be between them, both, that 
he hath not put his hand unto his 
neighbour's goods ; and the owner 
of it shall accept thereof, and he 
shall not make i( good. 

12 And ' if it be stolen from him, 
he shall make restitution unto the 
owner thereof. 

13 If it be torn in pieces; llien let 
Mm bring it for wimess, and he 



double. But if thetliief were not found, 
there was at least a susjiicion that he 
who had them in keeping had secreted 
or abstracted them, and a judicial in- 
quiry was thereupon to be instituted. 
The depositary was to be summoned 
before the magistrates and his oalk that 
he knew nothing of them was to be con- 
sidered as a full acquittance. The law 
indeed does not expressly mention the 
oath, but (Hily says, ' he shall be hrought 
unto the judges ('Wri^KH Elokint, gads), 
to see whether noC (»)) QK jm lo) he hath 
put his hand, &c.!' hut the phrase Kb S« 
im lo, lohether not, is elsewhere so no- 
toriously the usual formula of an oath 
among the Hebrews, that we can scarce- 
ly understand it otherwise than in refer- 
ence to an oath ; more especially as the 
oath is distinctly mentioned t. 11, and 
in most cases no other proof of his not 
haying retained his neighbor's property 
couldpossiblybehad. This is confirmed 
by some of the ancient versions, as Vulg. 
'And shall swear that he hath not put 
his hand to his neighbor's gocds.' Sept. 
and Sam. ' Shall come before God and 
swear tliat he hath not been wicked in 
the whole trust of his neighbor,' 
9—13. Fer ox, for ass, for sheep. 
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ehall not make good tliat ■which 



die, the owner thereof being no 
with it, he shall surely make i 

15 But if the owner thereof *, 












itock inlrusled lo the ciue of another 
' 10 keep ;' i. e. no( graluiloualy, as in 
the case above, r. 7, but for hire or upon 

ban's flock, to keep, Gen. 30. 31—36. 
Tliat this is tlie true sense may be in- 
Tened from the naturo of the esse. The 
keeping of money, jewels, &c. rc([uiteil 
no cate or labor, but simply a safe place 
of deposit, and therefore might be gra- 
tuitoiis; iKitnol so wilhcatlie orsheep, 
whieb must of course be fed and pastur- 
ed, and would (bus incor expense, Xf 
the deposit consisted of imy of the ani- 
mals here mentioned, and it met with 
auy injury, or whs driven away from the 
pasture, the depositary, if no man had 
Been it, was obliged to swear he had not 
retained it, nor applied it to his own 
use ; and his oath to (his effect the 
owner was bound to accept instead of 
payment. But if, on the other hand, it 
bad been stolen out of the house of the 
depositary, he was obliged to pay for 
it j inasmuch as a ihefl in such circum- 
stHitces would imply the most criminal 
remissness in him in whose house it had 
occDTFed, and it was just that he should 
suffer the loss of it. If, again, the beast 
was torn to pieces, the depositary was 
only bound to bring proof of (he fait, 
anrt dning so he was under no obliga- 
tion to make it good. What proof was 
requisite Moses does not say. The 
most natural proof would of course be 
the testimony of an eye-wimess, or a 
remnant of the bloody skin, or carcase ; 
Jerus. Targ. ' Let him bring of the 
members of it for a witness that il is 
hilled.' But on this point nolbing is 

specified in the test. ir An oaSh af 

the Lord. Sp called iocause to Him 






the appeal was made, r 
Witness of truth, but as 
of falsehood and wrong. Even in (he 
case of one who had so far broken 
through the bonds of moral restraint, 
OS to oiFcr iiyury to his neighbor, it 
might stili be presumed that tiiere was 
so much regard to conscience as to pre- 
vent him from profaning 'an oath of the 
Lord,' and calling the God of truth to 

Zoifl respecting Things barrojced. 

14, 15. If a man bmTirui faght of kin 
Tteighbor, &c. In the case of a bor- 
rowed beast of burden, as an ox, an ass, 
or a horse, receiving any hurt, or com- 
ing by his death, the borrower was to 
make it good, provided the owner were 
not present ; for it might be fairly pre- 
sumed that ha had injured or destroyed 
it by eiceesive labor or other cruelty. 
But if the owner hiniself were present, 
he would of course be presumed to have 
done his best to preserve it, and would 
at any rate be a witness to the fact, and 
to its not being owing to the negligence 
or any other fault of the borrower ; con- 
sequently as the latter was not required 
in equity to make it good, so neither 
in law. As to the final clause, 'If it be 
an hired thing, it came for his hire,' it 
seems to indicate a distinction between 
things lent for hire, and those lent gra- 
tis for good will, the preceding rule ap- 
plying only to the latter ; whereas in 
the former, whether tho owner were 
present or not, the borrou 



ired to make 
d the n 






t the 

IDS occasioned by his culpable 
latment or neglect. When Ibis 
ot the ens', but the thing were 
led on the condition of the bor- 
B paying so much for the use of 
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with it, he shall not make it good. : 
if it be a hired thing, it came for 

16 H Alid B if a man entice a maid 
that is not betrothed, and lie with 
her, he shall surely endow her to 
be his wife. 



it, then (he loss was not to he made 

loss w»s to be GonsideTed as balanced 
. by the profit of the hire. The compen- 
sation agreed npon vas to he regarded 
as an offset to ths hazard ran by the 
owner in lettu^ out his property ; and 
with such a risfe in Tiew ha would natu- 
rally fii Ills price accordingly. The 
more these statutes are examined, the 
mora clearly does their reasonable, 
equilable, mild, itnd humane spirit ap- 

LaiD Teipeciing Sfdnctlon. 
16. Jfa man entice amaid, &c. Heb. 
flClS"' vephatuh enlicingly persi 



pos d D 38 28 w e it is to be un- 
dei od bo h h h maid woa he. 
tro d, d h som degree of vio- 
lence was used. See Note in Joe. The 
penalty prescribed for the seducer in 
the present case, was that he should 
'endow her to be his wife,' i.e. marry 
her and provide for her suitably accord- 
ing to his station. If, however, the 
father did not clioose to let him have 
her, still the seducer was obliged to pay 
a certain sum of money as a compen- 
sation for the injury. The amount pre- 
scribed is no more definitely filed than 
hy the terms, 'he shall pay money ac- 
cording to the dowry of vi^ins.' That 
it, accordmgto their rank and condition 
in life ; having respect to their parent- 
age, connexions, and prospects ; as a 



17 If her father utterly refuse to 
give her unto him, he shall pay 
money according to the " dowry of 



maid in humble circumstances could 
not reasonably look for so ample a 
dowry as one of a wealthy or distin- 
guished family. It has indeed been 
supposed that this was a stated mulct 
of fiRy shekels, but the passage from 
which this conclusion is drawn (Deut. 
22. 28, 29.) refers to a rape, and not to 
simple seduction. — It migUt appear per- 
haps at first view that !he law by mere- 
ly appointing to the seducer n 



(itii tl 



; her fi-on 



;r of his 



Bui il 



ent for 



sidered thai the woman bnSered the 
corporeal and visible consequences, and 
the public disgrace ol illicit intercourse , 
and as to tlie man, akhoi^h he did m- 
deed satisfy the ciul law by marrying 
and endowing ths victim of his lust, 
yet iu the sight of God he was not 
cleared from Ihs guilt of his sin by this 
mode of making amends, bul needed the 
cleansing of deep repentance before he 
could obtain absolution from his Judge. 

Law reapecting Witchcraft. 

IS, Thou shcdt not suffer a vHtch to 

live. That is, a reputed or professed 

witch ; a woman who practised such 

ries, as gave her the reputation of be- 
ing a witch. The USB of the term, how- 
ever, determines nothing as to the reai- 
ity of the preternatural power to which 
such persons laid claim. The Scrip- 
tures are wont, hi multitudes of in- 
stances, lo speak of things not accord- 
ing (o their absolute verity, but accord- 
ing to general impression and belief. 
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The remark of s 



commeiitatots, 
(hat 'if there hail been no witches such 
a 1b.w as this had neter been made'— 
' (hat the existence of the law, given 
tinder the direction of the Spirit of God. 
jKoves [he eiistenoe of the thing' — is 
founded npon a very inadeqaate siew of 
the general slructure of revelation. The 
saired wrilers sp«ak of.^e god), for 
instance, as if they vjere reoi existence!, 
but WB see at once how gross would be 
the error of such an interpretation . ' So 
lilcewise in regard to witchorafl, 



which 



all tl 

are based upon a supposed 

with evil spirits. We do not consider 

the assuniption of the Teaiity of such 



line explical 


on of the pass^es in 


vhtch it seem 


El to be implied, nor to 


the enactment 


of such laws as that un- 


der considera 


on. Pretended arts of 


this nature w 


re common among all 




nations of antiquity, and 



frol 









idolatrous tiles and systems, 
viously fi-aught with the most perni- 
cious effeols when introduced among 
the chosen people, who were at best 
but too much addicted to superstitious 
practices. However false and futile in 
themselves, they did, in foct, involve a 
deep offence against tbs very first prin- 
dples of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
this accounts for the severity with which 
they were treated by its laws. They 
were not only built upon ayslems of 
theology that were at war with the doc- 
trines and worship of the Theocracy, 
imp e credality and 

ei tmg rs be vulgar, they 

ga 'ery dangerous 

po in singularly con- 

Hebrews. The 
p was forbidden 

th un eroEt penalties, 

m y wrought was 

he supernatural 
p ssed eality or a mere 



This is aufScient to justify the law as 
here and elsewhere enounced, •andertht 
circujkslaneei in which it was given, 
but as the suliject is somewhat curious 
und interesting, we shall devote a little 
more lime to the consideration of the 
import of the term here ajtd elsewhere 
ampioyed to designate the class of per- 
sons against whom this law is so em- 
phatically directed. From the annexed 

isB^e, occurring Deut. 18, 9 — 14, it 
perhaps to be inferred that the prac- 

le thus severely denounced was not 
one which had hitherto been common 
among the chosen people,' but was one 
wliioh tliey were in danger of learning 
from the heathen inhabitants of Canaan ; 
' When Ihou art come into the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou Shalt not learn to do after the 
abominatimis of those nations. There 
shall not be found among you any one 
thai maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the lire, or that tiielh 
diiiinalion, or an obaeroer of limM, or 

t enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, 
a constiltcr tuitk familiar spirits, or 

Wizard, or a necromancer. For all 
(hat dn these things aro an abomination 
unto the Lord: and because of these 
inations the Lord your God doth 
drive them out from, before thee. Thoa 
shall be peffeet with the Lord thy God. 
For these nations, which thou shalt 
possess, hearkened unto observers of 
times, and unto diviners; but as for 
Ihee, the Lord thy God halh nnt su&eied 

In the passage which we are now 
considering the original term is nBlUSO 
mekashahephah, the fern, of t|!D3?3 me- 
kathshepk, usually rendered magieiim 
rcerer. As to the primitive and 
elementary sense of the root CilUa 
kashapk, it is a point which philology 
has not yet clearly determined. Mi- 
chaelis refers to what he considers the 
cognate Arabic root kasapha, signifying 
to cut, whence in the time of a solar or 
lunar eclipse they are wont to say, 'God 
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of the lumiraTjr'B appearing to be cvl 
off from the remainder. Accordingly 
eclipses of tho sun or moon are called 
in thut langu^e 'kusuph,' cuffing-; 
while our term eclipse comes from a 
Greek word signifying /oind'ng- at fail- 
ing. Talcing this derivation as a luisis, 
Michaelie supposes that the word, in 
biblical usage, which had respect to the 
absurd and supersdlioas notions of the 
times, denotes a person vrha occaaiom 
aolar or lanar etlipsea; that is, from 
bis astronomical knowledge of their 
approach ; making all manner of ^jm- 
aces, singing songs, and so alTecting to 
encliant Ihe heavenly boaies. This, 
he says, corresponds with Ihe sncient 
rabbinical notions of witchcrail, which 
was a kind of unhallowed perversion or 
falsiUcalion of the powers of nature, 
causing them to operate contrary lo the 
true meant designs of their author. This 
etymology, like hundreds of others 
which depend upon the affinities of 
Arabic and Hebrew, though possibly 
correct, cannot bo verified, and we are 
in fact thrown back npon the biblical 
use of the Piel form of the verb, which 
is universally rendered to praclise pres- 
tige, lo «st incanialiimt, jnagic, sore- 
try, in a word, to resorl io tite arts of 
vHtekeraft. The Greek renders il by 
^/loMO!-, poisoners, probably becaose 
these sorcerers dealt much in drugs or 
pharmaceuticiU potions, to which potent 
effects were ascribed, and which were 
ofteii deleterious. But it does not ap- 
pear (hat this is a fair representation of 
the force of the original term. As the 
female ses were supposed to be more 
especially addicted to Ibis kind of for- 
bidden craft, the word here occurs in 
the feminine, nnd is tendered hy a term 
which perhaps conveys the most ade- 
quate notion of the original. Our 



acted to witch. A milch, there- 
in its etymological import, is a 
knotting woman, as vrisard (miae-ard) 

a a knowing, cunning, or wise tram. 
But the knoidedge implied by the terms 
is of a peculiar kind — a knowledge of 
occult and mysterious things — a skill 
in disclosing or foretelling matters that 
lie boyond the reach of ordinary human 
intelligence, and supposed to he ac- 
quired by means of an express or im- 
plicit compact with some evil spirit. 
Persons of this imputed character were 
accordingly invested, by popular belief, 
with the power of altering, in many in- 
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ble laws, of raising winds and storms, 
of riding through lie air, of iransibrm- 
ing themselves into various shapes, of 
afflicting and tormenting those who had 
rendered themselves obnoiioiB to them, 
with acute pains and lingering diseases; 
in short, to do whatever they pleased, 
through the ag ' y f the dev'l who 
was supposed b 1 y b qui 
to their beck adbddg ThbUf 
in Ihe reality f 



vith t 



f 
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.led from the verb (o wit (anciently t< 
teef, i, e. to know) through its adjei 
ive form viilligh or wiltich, afterward 



butes, has 
in all ages and t d p d 

of aboimding ig and p rs ti n 

the most cruel laws have been framed 
against its alleged professors, and mul- 
titudes of innocent persons, male and 
female, many of them aged, poor, friend' 
less, decrcpid, and sick, condemned and 
burnt for powers they never possessed, 
and for crimes they neither premedi- 
tated nor committed. Happily for hu- 
manity, these sanguinary laws have 
been mostly abolished from the codes 
of enl^litened modem nations, and the 

ical imposture left to the progress of 
general intelligence, of science, and in- 
structed piety among alt classes. The 
failli in oracles and miracles, the le- 
gends of superstLlion, and the creations 
of distempered fancy have died away 
in Christian countries before the ad- 
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ISirpWhoaoeTeilietliwithabeast 
shall surely he put to death. 



CHAPTER XXII. 33 

SO t 1 He that sacvificeth unto 



vanelng light of revelation, and little 
children retire to bed without alHrm, 
and people traverse unfterjuenled paths 
al all hours and seasons without the 
dread of witches or ghosts, of spells or 
incantations. For our highly laiored 
exemption Ironi these pernicious forms 
of supers litioUE belief, thougli they have 
indeed sadly darkened one period of the 
annab of our own countTy , we can never 

be suffidHitly grateful, H Shall not 

safer to lice. Heb. nTin »> lo telut- 
yeh, lit. ainlt noi vMfy. On the pecu- 
liar usage oC this term we have else- 
where commented. See Note on Gen. 
6. 19. Josh. 6. ae. It implies in some 
way a earing, presereing, conllnuing 
in life, after a trirtval extincUon; and 
the import may be, that inasmuch as a 
practiser of wilchcran; is to be con- 
sidered HE ipso facto condemned lo death 
by the law wiihonl any previous form- 
ftUty of (rial or judicial sentence ; the 
forbearing (□ eiecnle such an offender 
was a kind oiTeanimation or reeiiecita- 
tion of him or her in direct conlraveD- 
lion of the divine slatnle. Tilts is, per- 
haps, the most plausible solution of a 
phraseology of which Michaelis inti. 
mates thai it occasioned liim no lillle 
difficulty, as the usual mode of expres- 
sioD in the Leviiical penal statutes is 
tn'KT ma moth samath, he or the dy- 
ing sh/^l die, shall die the death, instead 
of shall not be suffered la live. Bui his 
proposal lo read fllntl «b iholl not be, 
is supported by no anlhority whatever ; 
and our inlerprelalion tenders it un- 

Law respecting Seaati^lily. 
19. Whosoener lielh, &c. This was 
a crime of such crying enormity thai 
theearth ilself was defiled by bearing 
such a monster of impurity as its per- 
petrator, and he was at once to be cut 



off from among the living withont mer- 
cy. From a comparison of this passage 
with Lev. ch, IS. 20, it appears that 
this was one of the prevalent abomina- 
tions of the Canaanites, from whicli the 
Israelites were lo shrink with a holy 
horror, and in order la deepen the im- 
pression of its ineffable turpitude and 
atrocity, the abused beast was lo be in- 
volved in the doom of the more brule- 
like offender. 

Laiv respecting Idolatrous Sacr^ces. 
20. He that sacrificelh, &c. This is 
clearly the sin prohibited in the first 
commandment of the Decalogue, but it 
is enumerated also under the jadiciol 
toiM, and marked with (he punishment 
ofdealh,not only because it was a high 
handed moral offence, but also a crime 
against the stale. Under the theocracy, 
as we have before remarked, God was 
the national king of Israel, and idolatry 
being the virtual acknowledgment of an- 






tofco 



counted as nothing less than downright 
rebellion or treason against the supreme 
authority. Sacrifidngj being the princi- 
pal act of religious worship among the 
heathen, is selected as the overt act of 
idolatry, which constituted the capital 
offence { although under litis name are 
doubtless mcluded the rarions idolalroiis 
services specified in the parallel law. 
Dent. 17.2— 5, ^1 Shall be utterly des- 
troyed. Heb. DTI'' yohoram, anathema- 
trzod, i. e. destroyed as execrable and ac- 
cursed, pul to death without mercy, as 
the original b"5h herem, a devoted thing, 
an atiathema, implies. Gr. i^nXuBpcv- 
enireTatjthall be destroyed. Chal. 'Shall 
be killed.' Targ. Jon. 'Shall be killed 
wilh the sword and Ills goods consumed.' 
This law, however, is imderslood by 
the Hebrew canonists of a knowing and 
wilful idolater, sach an oDe as is ie- 
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any god, save unto the Lobd only, 
he shall be utterly destroyed. 

21 IT f Thou Shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppress liim ; for 
ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. 

S3 IT 'Ye shall not afflict any 
widow, or fatherless child. 

' ch. n. 



3. Jot. 7. 



]. Mai. 3. 5 
I. Ps.91. 6 



Ecribed Horn. 15. 27, 30, aa sir 
'with Bhigh hand.' They this speak of 
it ^ *Wtio5o serveth idols williogly 
presumptuously, lie is exposed to i 
ling oif (i. e. by the secret stroke of 
God); and if there be wilneESes 



less. 

31. Tkotiahalt neither vex astral: 
luWj&c. Ueb.ra'UMonth, afflict, 
treaa. The distinction made by the 
Jewish critics between ' vex' and ' op. 
press' is, that the former refers (o up- 
braiding end opprobrious vwda, while 
(he latter points to iojnrious, oppres- 
Eive, and cruel acliom, more especially 
in uialters of trafhc and other busi- 



Ihroi^h the territories of the Israeli 
but a permanent sojourner; though 
an owner of land. That such ibreign 
residents dwelt among the chosen peo. 
pie is evident from numerous passages, 
and as the somewhat eidusive genius 
of the Hebrew polity might tend to sub- 
ject them to veiatious or humiliating 
treatment, God saw fit to protect them 
hy several difierenC slatules. Ac ~ 
ii^iy we frequently find tliem conjoined 
with other classes of mankind that 
specially entitled to compassion, as 



JUS. [B. C, 1491. 

23 If thou afflict them in any wise, 
and they 'cry at all unto me, I will 
surely " hear their cry ; 

24 And my ' wrath, shall was 
hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword ; and yyour wiTea shall be 
widows, and your children father- 



poory the widaVf and the orphan. It 
was in fact an object of heaven to allure 
strangers by kind usage to live among 
the Israelites, provided they did not 
practice idolatry or violate ilie lan's; 
and in order that they might be induced 
to think favorably of the true religion 
and at length to embrace it, they were 
to be exempted from any such liarsh or 
harrassing treatment as would tend to 
harden their minds in prejudice or drive 
tliem back among idolaters. The duty 
of thus behaving kiodlj to strangers 
is enforced by reminding the Israelites 
of their having been themselves once 
strangers, and nothing is plainer than 
Ihat our own experience of priva- 
tion 8nd distress should school us to 
a lively sympathy with the like suffer- 
ing of our rellow-creatures. The op- 
pression of strangers may well be term- 
ed 'an Egyptian sin, deservii^ of Egyp- 
tian plagues.' 

22-^24. Te shall not afflict any toidow, 
&c. In these verses the humane and 
compassionate spirit of the Mosaic law 
shines very conspicuous. Jehovah here 
avows himself the husliand of the widow 
and the father of the orphan. He vir 
tually says of himself, what is emphati- 
cally affirmed by the Psalmist, Ps. 6S. 
5, 'A father of the fatherless and a 
judge of the widow, is God in his holy 
habitation.' In thus forbidding his peo- 
ple to afflict widows and orphans ha 
does in fact enjoin it upon them to com- 
fort and assist them, and to te ready on 
all occasions to show them kindnasB. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



25 1[ » If thou lead money to any 






Being deptiTed in Ihc pn 
God of their natural guiudit 
ing themselves iinTersed in business, oi 
of a limoious and tender spirit, the 
destitute condition laid them peculiarly 
open to the deeeirful arts, impositions, 
and oppression of unprincipled men. 
And although no one could take an un^ 
righteous adyantoge of these circum- 
slanceE without doing violence to some 
of the strongest Instinctive impulses in 
Ms own breast, yet God is pleased by 
this law to giva additional force to the 
nntive sentiments of compassion and 
kindness which might be suppi 
operate in favor of the friendlf 
fatherless. He declates tliat their case 

nizansB. If any hardship is put upon 
them from which a husband and a father 
would have sheltered them, he will in. 
terpose and act the part of a vindicator 
and protector. Having no one else to 
complain and appeal to, if they cry unto 
him he will assuredly bear and avenge 
them. If men will not pity them, he 
will. And this no doubt accoiuits for 
the fact that no particular penalty is 
ptesoiibed for the violation of this sta^ 
ute. God himself undertakes to avenge 
their cause by the retributions of his 
providence ; aud nothing could more 
impressively show the divine abhorrence 
of the sin. It was no common sin, and 
therefore was to be punished in no com- 
mon way. The equity of the sentence 
denounced is loo obvious to be over- 
looked. The oppressors of widows and 
orphans shall be punished in kind ; ihtir 
wives shall become widows, and their 
children fatherless. And even at the 
present day the jndgmenls of heaven 
upon this class of men are strikingly 
analogous to what is here threatened. 
Those whom God mskes his especial 



n usury. 



either shalt thou lay upon 



charge can never be injured or assailed 
with impunity. Let the parallel mo- 
nition therefore of the wise man be 
reverently regarded, Prov. 33. 10, 11, 
'Bemove not the old landmark ; and 
enter not into the fields of ihe father, 
less ; for their Redeemer is mighty ; he 
shall plead tlieir cause with thee.' 

Law respecling Usury and Pledge. 

35. If thou leml money to any of my 
people that is poor iy thee. Rather, 
according to the letter of the original, 
'If thou lend money to my people, even 
to a poor man with thee.' The Israel- 
ites were a people but little engaged in 
commerce, and therefore could not in 
general be supposed to borrow money 
but (ram sheer necessity ; and of (bat 
necessity Ihe lender was not to take ad- 
vantage by usurious exactions. The law 
is not to he understood as a prohibition 
oCinterest at any rate whatever, but of 
Bidesstiic interest or vsary. The clause, 
'Thou shalt not be to him as an usurer,' 
is equivalent to saying, 'Thou shalt not 
domineer and lord it over him rigorous- 

ware peculiarly prone to be extortionate 
and oppressive iu their dealings with 
debtors would seem to be implied by 
tha etymology of the original term for 
Biurji {TIB nesie*) , which eomes from 
a root signifying to bite; and in Neh. 5. 
3 — 5, we have a remarkable case of the 
bitter and grinding effects resulting 
from the exercise of Ihe creditor's rights 
over the debtor. A large portion of Ihe 
people had not only mortgaged their 
lands, vineyards, and houses, but had 
actually sold their sons aJid daughters 

their grasping creditors. In this emer- 
gency Nehemiah espoused the cause of 
the poor, and compelled the rich,agBinst 
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26 ■ If thou at all take thy neigh- 
bour's laiment to pledge, thou 
shah deliver it vmto him by ihat 
the GUI! goeth down ; 
27 For that is his covering only, 



whom he called the people together, to 
lemit tlie whole of their dues, and more- 
over exacted from them an oath that 
thej wonld never afterwards press their 
poor brethreo for the paymeot of those 
debts. This vibb not because every pan 
of those proceedings had ' 



to the le 



r ofll 



1 Mosaic lavi 






a flagrant breach of equity 
'Badei the circuntstances. It was tak- 
ing a cruel aiid barbarous advantage 
of the necessities of their bretluen at 
tvhidi God was highly iiidignanl, and 
which his sensntE properly rebuked. 
From Ibis law the IJebrew canonists 
haie gathered as a general rule, Ihat 
' whoso eiacteth of a poor man, and 
knowelh that he halh not aught to pay 
liim with, he iransgresselh against this 
prohibition. Thou sholt not be to him 
OS an exacting creditor,' (_Miiim<mides 
ia Ainatvarth). We no where learn 
from the inslilales delivered by Moses 
that the simple taking of interest, es- 
peeially from the neighboring nations, 
Deut.aS. 19, SO, was forbidden to the 
Israelites, bat thedivinalawwould give 
no countenance to the gripii^ and ex- 
tortionate practices to which miserly 
money-lenders ate always prone. The 
deserving and industrious poor might 
sometimes be reduced to such straits that 
pecuniary accommodations m^ht be 
very desirable to ihem, and toward such 
God would inculcate a mild, kind, and 
forbearing spirit, and the precept is en- 
forced by the relation whidi they sus- 
tained to him; q. d,, 'Remember that 
yon are lending to my people, my poor, 
and therefore take no ndvanlage of their 
■necessities. Trust me against the fear 



)US. [R. C. U9], 

it is Ills miment for his skin : 
wherein sliall he sleep 1 and it 
shall come to pass, when he^crieth 
unto me, that I will hear ; for I am 
e gracious. 



of loss, and treat them k 
erously.' 

Se, S7. Ifthmi at oil i 
bar's raimenl ta plfdge, Si 
sage, which describes a 
sleeping at nigjit ii 



ihibils 



e of II 
of (he £ 



St. The o 



nchanged 



generally) of whateTer rank, do 
dress at night. They merely throw off 
their outer aod looser robes, unwind 
their turbans and vast wHist-cloth, sleep- 
ing in their caps, shirt, drawers, waist- 
coat, and gown. The common people 
very often do not sleep at all in what 
we should call a bed. The details of 
their management of course depend 
mnch on the particular costome of the 
country,- but, speaking generally, a poor 
man is quite content to make his cloak 
and waist-cloth serve for a. bed, lying 
on one of the two and covering himself 
with the other, or else making the cloalt 
or the g:irdle alone serve all his pur- 
poses. A mat, rug, or piece of carpet 
is all he desires to render his bed more 
luJiutioua. These observations particu- 
larly apply to the Bedoain Arabs, al- 
though irne also of other Asiatic coun- 
tries, and ia not peculiar to Asia, for, 
while travelling in Russia, we have 
often, on passing through towns and vil- 
li^es at night or early in the mornmg, 
seen.great numbers of men lying about 
on the ground wrapped up in their sheep, 
skin cloalts. The poor desert Arab, 
whose dress is lillla more than a shirt 
and a woollen mantle, is coulent to use 
the latter for his bed and bed-clothes 
when he has nolhing better ;—drawuig 
ing it over his head — for an Arab al- 
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28 K dThoushalinotvevile the .gods, nor 



waya covers his head whether lie sleeps 
by day ot nighl— and gathering up his 
feet, he sleeps wilh as much apparent i 
case and comfort as on a dowQ'bed) his 
lough frame seeming quite uncnnscious 
of tbe hardness of the ground and tho i 
asperities of its sutface. There is 
pBOple of the East whose costume sei 
to have remained wilh bo little allera- 



lost cases, identified with the 
dress worn by Iha ancient Jews. We 
-should thereforCi perhaps, not be much 
ntistaben in considering the garment of 
the (eit as nearly resembling the sim- 
ple woollen mantle of the present Arabs. 
It is nearly square, reaching from the 
shoulders to llie calf of the leg, or even 
to (he ancles, ajid about as wide as long. 
A square B»ck, having in front a slit 
from top^o bottom, a hole at llie lop 
for the necit, and a slil on each side for 
the arms, would give a good idea of this 
shapeless but useful article of dress. 
Garments of the kind indicated are of 
larious qualities and texture. Some 
are very light and fine, with embroid- 
ery in silk, silver, or gold, or gold on the 
breast and between the shoulders ; bul 



commonly with altemale stripes, a foo 
wide, of blue and white, or brown am 
white, bnt froquently all black or brown 
Tliis robe, called an abba, is commonly 
worn loosely on the shoulders, a 
Irish peasantry wear their great c 

is either thrown aside, or is drawn close 
aroand the body and fastened by a gir- 
dle, the arms being then necessarily 
thrust through the arni.holes. This ar- 

tle to a poor Arab, as the garment of 
the text could be to a poor Jew.' 

Bilile. IT T/iou shait dejiiwr iJ 

Vol. II. 4 



ff 

his ne^hbor, if he be a poor man, and 
his pledge be a thing that he hath need 
of, it is commanded that he restore tha 
pledge at the time when he needeth it. 
restore him his bedding at 
night, thai he may sleep on it, and ba 
workii^-tools by day, that he may do 
" ■ ork with them. If he do not re- 
the instrnments of the day by 
and the instruments of the night 
by night, he (ransgresseth against the 
prohibition, Thau shalt not sleep with 
liis plei^, Daul. 34. 12. {Maiiaonide^ 
in Ainsimrth) . 

Lain Tespecting the Conltmpt of 
Aulhorily. 
2S. Tliaii iihiiil not Tenile the gods. 
Heb. BTrSs* Elohim; i. e. the ju^s, 
rulers, m^istrates. See Nace on Ex. 
91. 6. Thus Eccl. 10. 20, 'Curse not the 
king; no, not in thy thought.' Yet it is 
remarkable that lolhPhilo and JosBphus 
understand (his precept as prohibiting 
(he blaspheming or reviling of the gods 
of the heathen. The former thinks that 
the Deity should be to us an object of 
such sacred veneration, that we ought 
not even 10 blaspheme what is errone- 
ously accounted divine ; and that tha 
heathen would, ou( of leal and by way 
of rataliation, blaspheme the true God, 
if ha heard the Jew blaspheming his 
gods. The latter, in detailing, in his 
'Antiquities,' the lawsof Moses, quolea 
this as one of them] 'No man shall 
blnspheme ihoso that are accounled 
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gods by other cities; nor shall any man 
be guitty of sacril^;e in strange sanctu- 
aries, Di purloin vhat is consecrated to 
a god ;' and in liis treatise against Apion, 
he has these words ; 'Th« Jews adhere 
to the custoniB o{ their fathei-s without 
concerning themselves with those of 
strangers, or deriding them. Their le- 
gislator expressly prohibited them from 
deriding or blasphemiog those whom 
others accounted gods, and that out of 
respect to the title Gods, which they 
love.' Il may be admitted, perhaps, 
that there is nothing absolutely repug- 
nnnt to our ideas of moral litness in this 
sense of the passage, and yet there is 
Tery little reason to believe it the (rue 
sense ; for the parallel clause, ' nor 
curse the ruler of thy people,' seems 
sufficiently to restrict and define the 
ecopeof the slalute. But it is to be rec- 
ollected that when Phiio liiid Josephus 
wrote, the Jews were subjected to the 
Romans, a heathen people, and Ihey 
■would be apt, wherever it were possi- 
ble, to put such a construction upon the 
precepts of their religion as would tend 
to procure for it the favorable regard of 
their masters, and prevent their deem- 
ing it intolerant. And there is no doubt 
comethiag unressooable and offensive 
in the thought of pouring contempt up- 
on, or uttering blasphemy against, the 
gods and the religion, however false, of 
those under whose protection we live. 
But the laws given by Moses did not con- 
template the chosen people in such a con- 
dition. They were not givea to a nation 
subjected to foreign dominion, but to a 
free people, independent and isolated, 
among whom every approach to idolatry 
was strictly prohibited, and who were 
not required to knou) any but the true 
rel^ion. And although we End no gratu- 
itous disparaging or reviling of the gods 
of the heathen, yet when needs he we 
find Moses himself speaking contemptu- 
ously of them as abominalion-i and idols, 
and in the prophets such language is of 
much more ftequenl 



1 will convince us 
of mag islracy can- 
not attain the ends for which il was de. 
s^ed, unless the persons of rulers be 
clothed with a degree of sanctity that 
shallshieldtliem from popular reproach. 
One reason tmdouhledly why the name 
of ' (5od' was applied to magistrates 
was, that the office might be saaclified 

science of liim who held the office might 
be duly influenced by the consideration, 
that he was- in a sense acting as God's 
vicegerent and representing his person, 
authority, and attributes among men. 
Accordingly wb find the apostle Paul 
distinctly recognising the obligation of 

Acts, S3. S— 5, 'And the high priest 
Ananias commanded them that stood 
by him, to smite him on the mouth. 
Then said Paul unto him, God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall ; for sil- 
test thou to judge me aiier the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary 
to the law f And they that stood by, 
said, Bevilest thou God's high priest? 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest: for il is 
written. Thou shall not speak evil of 
the ruler of ihy people,' Il is observ. 
able that no penally is annexed to the 
breach of this law, either because it 
was left to the discretion of the judges, 
or beennse it was one of those cases 
which distinguish this from all human 
codes, where God saw fit to express so 
much confidence in the moral sense im- 
planted in the breasts of his creatures, 
as to appeal to that alone. He leave* 
(he law in this and the ensuii^ versei 
in this chapter to their own binding force 
upnn the consciences of those to whom 
theyare addressed. — ^ NoTcm-st, Heb 
IKH taor, which though nsually ren- 
dered 'curse' is by Paul, Acts S3. 5,ei. 
plained as equivalent to 'apeak evil of.' 
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CHAPTER XXin. 



29 It Thou stall noL delay (oofl"ei-' 
• the first of thy tipe fruits, aad of 
thy liquors: fthe ficBl-born of thy 
sons shalt thou give unto me. 

SO s Likewise shalt thou do with 
thine oxen, and with thy sheep : 
b seven days it shall be with his 
dam ; on the eighth day thou shale 
give it me. 

31 IT And ye shall be i holy men 



itt.e. 



' S i>BOU . 



. t>eul. 14.21. 



Law respecting Firstlings. 

39. Thou shrtll not delny to offer the 
first, &o. Heb. '^nn^H melSalheka, tliy 
/illness; i. e. fruits of full maturity, 
ripe enough (o be gathered. Gr. a^ap- 
xat o*«M[, the first fruits of thy floor. 

IT d/thy liquors. Heb. "ISKJT di- 

maka, thy tear; i. e. Ihe first fruits -' 
wine and oil, which when pressed, i)is 
and drop zs tears. The due observan 
of this law would be a general aokno 
ledgement of the bounty and goodnE 
of God, mho had given Ibeni the ear ^ 
and laller rains and crowned (lie toils 
of agriculture with an ample harvest. 
This eipression of gratitude was not to 
be delayed, for delay in rendering to 
God the first fruits would argue a secret 

nnwiUiiigneBs to yield him any. 

IT The first-born of ihy sons, &c. See 
Note on Ex. 13. 2. 

30, Seven days it shall be v.-ilh his 
dam. This ordinance probably carries 
an allusion to the dedication of a hu- 
man being 10 God by the rile of circum- 
cision. As Ibis was to take place on 
the e^hlh day, so no animal was to be 
presented before the eighth day from 
its binh. Indeed, before (his the pro- 
cess of iintiilion in a jDung animal can 
scarcely be considered as completely 

Lavi respecting Things not to he eaten. 

SI. re shuU be holy men unto me, 

be. Heb. Vl-ip iffilis anshU kodesh. 



unto me: kaeither shall ye eat any 

fiesh that is torn of beasts in the 

field; ye shall cast it to the dogs. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

THOU = shall not raise a false re- 
port ; put not thine hand with 
the wicked to be an ii unrighteous 
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men of holiness; i. e. men separated 
and distinguished &om others not only 
by inward principles, but by outward 
observances, among which this of ab- 
stinence from unclean meats is one. 
This was to be a mark of that honor- 
able distinction which was to pertain to 
the chosen people, viho ivere not to de- 
mean themselves to eal of the leavings 
of beasts of prey, especially as Ihey 
would be apt to contain blood, wllich 
was forbidden, and might also have 
been torn to pieces by unclean or rahid 
animals. The words ate perhaps to be 
considered moreover as oarrymg with 
them a latent inlimalion that the holi- 
ness of the people of God depends in 



naUm 



e upon tl 



CHAPTER XXIir. 
Lata respecting Slander. 
1. Thojishail not raise a false report, 
&c. Heb. SIO ^JttlDSBn KiZoKwa 
akema sliav, tkou shalt not take up (or 
receive) a hearing of vanity (or fals- 
ity). The primary import of the orig. 
inal S1I33 nasa, is (o raise or lift up, to 
elevale; but it occurs also in the sense 
of taking, receiving, assuming. Thus 

too the Gr. 00 ™j)nj(fs aiOKV iiariiiay, 

thou shalt not receive a vain hearsay. 
Chal. ' Thon shall not receive a false ru- 
mor.' The idea conveyed bytheorigw 
inal term rendered 'false,' has a close 
affinity with that expressed hj the word 
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2 ir^ThQashaltnotfolIowaBml- 

t Gen.7. 1, Aie. «,r. ch.sa. l.S. JoBl 
24, IS. I Ssm. 15. 9. 1 Kings 19. 10. Jt 
SI. M. Pmv. 1, 10, II, 15. Sn i. 14. Mall. !' 
S4,9fl. M^tj-kli.lS. Luke ti. 23. Adas' 
27. * Si, 9, 

SO. 16. And the prohibilioa comes o1 
viouslf under lliat of the oinlh coir 
mandmcnt. The Hebrew word ft 
'raise,' in o[ sufficient latitude, in il 
legitimate sense, io imply both the 
originalion and the pTopagation of a 
false report. Tai^. Jon. <0 my people, 
ya sons of Israel, rcceite not lying 
'words from him who would calumniate 
his neJgHbor before thee.' The precept 
isnodoubtofgeneral applicali on , equ iv- 
alent lo saying, Tbou shall haTe noU- 
ing to do with ony false reports ; yet it 
seems designed to hare special refer- 
ence to j-aiicial proceedings, where a 
false Teport or accusation might do a 









injury. 



a fals. 



. and fitsl 
n report, and lie who 
prnpagatcB il, are at all times very 
criminal ; but the iniguily is most atro- 
cious when the calumny is advanced 
and taken up in a court of justice: Yet 
when we remember how many there 
must hare 6een acting in a judicial oa. 
pacily amongst Ihe Israelites, who had 
judges of tens as well as of liflles and 
hundreds ; and when we consider also, 
haw generally in oar own and other 
Christian conntries, men are occasion- 
ally called lo sit as jurors, ve shall 
perceive how wide is its just applica. 
lion, and feet that no precept is of more 
impotlance in regulating the private in- 
tercourse of individuals. 'The original 
»inn »i lo lissa has been translated, 
'thou shall not publish.' Were there 
no publishers of slander and calumny, 
there would be no receivers; and were 
there none to receive them there would 
be none lo raise them ; and were there 
no raisers, reeeivers, nor pri^gators 
I, lies, &c., society would 



litude to do evil; d neither shall 
thou speak in a. cause lo decline 
after many lo wtest judgment : 



be in peace.' A. Clarke. Prov. 17. 4, 
'A wicked doer giveth heed to false 

lips.' n Put not thine \imi \cith the 

tvickcdy &c. Gr. ov iTuyKarac-O^irp, thou 
Shalt not consent. It is an allusion to 
the act of joining hands as a sign of en- 
tering inlo a compact, or of cordially 
uniting in the same enterprise ; of which 
the wise man. Proverbs, II. SI, sajs, 
'Though hand join in kand, the wicked 
shall not be unpunished.' The primary 
import of the precept probably is, 'Take 
care that thou conspire not wiih a wick- 
ed man in his cause by giving witness 
in hisfevor.' Vulg.'Neojungesnianum, 

neilhershall Ihou join tkine hand lo say 
false testimony for a Tirieked person. 
But like (he foregoing it is of general 
applicaiion. 

Law requiring Impartitditj/ in,Jvdg- 

2. Thou Shalt not follow a muHiludt 
to do evil. Heb. DTi"! rMim, many. 
From the same root comes 'Rabbi,' a 
great man, and some have thought the 
more genuine sense of.the clause to be, 
'Follow not Ihe great, the mighty, the 
distinguished, lo do eiil,' in conrradis- 
in from the ' poor" in the next 
The original word occurs in this 

, Job, 35. 9, 'They cry out by rea^ 

&oa of tbe mighty <p'^2-\rabbim.y We 
suppose, however, that the two senses 
of multitude and magnitude are both 
included in the tetm, and that we are 
taught by the passage that neither the 
' er, rank, nor power of those who 
... . il should avail to make us follow 
their example. We are to dare to be 
' iga/or, whatever it may cost, if it is 






pres 



tegrily. It is the ezample of Ihe mul- 
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CHAPTER 5xnr. 



litude, keepi h 

eral upholding f 
t ofp b- 



contrary dire U n Ih Ity uinor 
would be uni Ily li d d de- 

teaed. IT N th ft It (ft u speah 

in a cause, & H b K Ih shslt 

after many to p (jaig- 

tiifflit).' The pe f Ih w td. s un- 
doubtedly to enjoin it upon the chosen 
people not to be unduly influenced or 
carried away by the voice ofamajoriUj 
in pleading or decidmg a judicial 
They mual not by any means 



4 1[ • If {hou meet thine enemy's 
— — - ■ jobsi.as. Fjoh. 24. n. * B3. 

■ Rom.ia.aO. IThesa, S.la. 
hit cause. Heb. K> ^11 
Tintl vedal lo tehdar,and thcpoorman 
thau shall not honor. The term nrt 
hadar, has the sense of beautifying, 
idorning, and seems to refer to the arts 
if oratory and the sophistry of the law, 
by which Ihe badncEs of n cause is var- 
■ ' " The word JT dal, allenu- 

ated, txhausted, and here rendered poor 

b'la"! rdibim in tlia precedit^ T 



If sc 



Shalt ni 



then 



ruled 



by regard to the Rabbins, the mony, 
the mighly, to go against their c 
sciences in giving judgment. They 
must at all events decide according to 
their honest convictions, and render an 
upright and impartial vsrdict. Chal. 
'Neither shalt thou rel>ain from teach- 
ing that which thou seesl lo be maet in 
judgment,' Judges and juries especially 
were to guard against showing resiKct 
to the persons of their fellow-judges, as 
wtll as to those of the parties. They 
were not to suppose, as men are p 
lo do, that they conld lose their 
individual responsibility by merging it 
in the unanimous opinion of a majority. 
Accordingly Lyra remarlcs that it was 
decreed by tile ancient Hebrews, that 
when the judges were numerous those 
of least weight and authority were re- 
quired lo give their sentence first, lesl 
if 1 hey followed tbose of greater weight 
and influence, Ihey might be unduly 
biassed by their verdict. This would 
probably oot be amiss with those who 
needed an adventitious guaranty to the 
actings of sound moral principle, of 
whom there are no doubt loo man 
the world. 
3. Ntithtr jAalt thou coanienan- 



ed by the great to mate 
an unrighteous decision, nor by the 
poverty or distress of (he poor lo give 
thy voice against the dictates of justic* 
and truth.' And thus the ancient para 
phrasls ; Chal, 'Thou shalt not pity lh< 
poor man in his judgment.' Targ. Jon 
'And the poor who shall be brought intt 
judgment thou shalt not compassionate 
ly respect, for there is to be no respect o' 
persons in judgment.' Gr. irai ircvira oti 
iXsnocis m rpin-ii, and the poor man Ikm 
shall not eompaisaionotc in judgment. 
In Lev. 19. I£>, the like prohibition it 
given in regard to the rich, 'Thou shall 
not respect the person of the poor, nor 
ftonor (^^|^^l tehdar) the person of the 
mighty.' In matters of right, right Wat 
always to be done, without regard tt 
rank, character, or condition. In gen 
eral there was no doubt more dangei 
that [he cause of Justice would be bi 
Bssed and injury connived at in favor o< 
the rich llm of tho poor, yet thert 
might be such a thing as, under thi 
pretence of charily or compassion, mak 
ing a man's poverty a shelter for his 
wrong-doing. This was by no means 
to be allowed. But on the other hand, 
the just rights of the poor against in- 
fluences of an opposite charactor, are 
guarded by a special precept, v, S. 

Lavi inculcating Hionaniti/. 
.. ^Ihou mecl thine (nfmy's ex or 
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42 ESO. 

ox ot his ass goingastrav, thou shah 
EUiely biJQg it back to hini again. 
5 fir thou see the ass of him that 
hateth ihee lyitig iinder his bur- 
den, and woTjldesC forbear to help 
(De 111. SB. 4. 

ftjs osa going astray, &c. 'How much 
more his soul,' says Trapp. This pre- 
cept is given with fullei details Deut. 
33. 1—3, 'Thoa shah not see ihy bro- 
tliei-'s ox or his sheep go astraj, and 
liide thyself from them : thou shaU in 
any case being them again unto thy 
biother. And if thy brother be not nigh 
unto thee, or if thou knovhimnol, the 
thou Shalt bring it unto thine own housi 
and it shall be with thee until thy brr 
ther Eeefc after it, and thou slioll resloi 
it to him again. In like manner sha 
Ihou do with his ass ; and to shall ibo 
do with his raiment ; and wilh nil lost 
things of thy brother's, which he hath 
lost, and thou host found, shalt Ihou do 
likewise ; thou mayest not hide thy- 
self.' He who was in the ibrmer case 
termed an 'enemy' is here termed a bro- 
ther,' IbuE teaching the Tsraelitea that 
they were to regard all men, even their 
enemies, as brethren. This, we know, 
is >n ejact accordance with tiie teach- 
ings of the New Testament, and it shows 
very clearly that it was no more than 



baclc. Beb.ln.'Vn^Tl^hBJthcb leshi- 
bSnu, returning Ihita ehait return it. 

5. If Ihou see the ass of him that hat- 
eth thee, &c. Heb. yM soiioaka, thy 
hater; a different word from that stand- 
ing for enemy, "pis ayibha, in the pre- 
ceding verse. TTie word here employed 
signifies one that hates, without imply- 
ing that he is hated in return ; but Ihc 



him, thou shalt surely help with 



espect to be treated alike; that they 
[vere to show kindness as well where 
ihere was a reciprocal hatred, as where 
it was merely cherished on one side. 

Y And wouldest forbear to help 

kirn, &c. The original of this clause 
is, peculiarly obscure, and has given 
rise to a vast variety of renderings by 
different commentators. The original 

7>3y ::Tyn ats -6 awa rl>^m ve-had- 

inoiot (0 azob laazob immo, liter- 
ally dgnifies— ' thou ehaCt cease from 
leaving lo him, thou shalt sureln leave 
iHlh him.' The idea we take to bo, 
that the man who should see his eue. 
my's ass <or other animal) in this con- 
dition was to cease,—!, e. by no means 
to allow himself, — to leave the prostrat- 
ed beast 10 bis owner alone, bnt he was 
generously to go to hi 






A the 



had lefl bim as past relief. This i) 
perhaps the eimplest constmction, ant 
it is confirmed by the parrallel passage 
Deut. 33. 4, 'Thou shalt not see thy 



II down 









nily. It i 



former tlian to the latter, 
of introducing both terms i 
that hoth classes othalcs 



I favor 



way, and hide thyself from them : thou 
shalt sorely help him to iiCt them up 
again.' Gr. 'Thou shalt not pass by the 
the same, but shalt raise up the same 
leather with him.' Chal. 'Leaving thnn 
shalt leave that which is m thy heart 
against him, and help np with him.' 
The scope of the precept is not only to 
inculcate mercy towards the brute crea- 
tion, but also to engender kmdly feel- 
ings among brethren. For what would 
tend more directly to win the heart of 
an alienated neighbor than such an act 
of well-timed benevolence f 

6. Tho-U shall not u-rest the judgment 
of Ihy poor in his cause. That is, of 
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CHAPTER XXlll. 



h Keep thee far from a false mat- 
r; iandtke innoceni and right- 
us slay thou not : for k I will not 
itify die wicked. 



thy poo 


neighbor 


(Deul. 37. 19), in 


whose cause thou shidt not pervert, but 


shahatt 


«lyesero 


se,justioe. Though 


there wers cuses 


n which there was 


donger 


est compa 


sion should unduly 


bias the 


course of 


equilyinCiYorof a 


poor m 




instances would be 


far mare 




in ivhich the magis- 


ttate would ho te 


npted to neglect or 


pervert 


bis cause 


either to oblige a 


rich oppoaeul, or 


to save trouble, or 


because he Imd n 


t money to pay the 


teqiiisitt 


expenses 


But the expression. 


•tky poo 


,' is supposed to be a counter- 




h 


tatioaa^ 'Re- 
r, bone of thy 


bo 


PO 


irs, Ihy poor 


b 


d as 




Epe 


hrg p 


, ,«li» .Kl 



A p 



a false malter. 



of security for the due ohservani 
(ha preceding. If they would guard 
against perversions of judgment, Ihey 
must dread the thoughts of aidii^ or 
abetting a bad cause; they must have 
nothing to do with it ; they must keep 
themselves at the greatest possible dis- 
tance from it. And why T Because if 
they wilfully or incautiously hearlteaed 
to false testimony, or decided wrong in 
a case of life and death, they vjould be 
deemed the murdercri of the innocent 
and the rigliteous. Indeed it may be 
snjd tliat God interprets as slaying the 
innoceni nnd r^hteous that conduct 
which tends lo such an issue. If then 
they would not slay with their own 
hands those who looked to them for 
justice, let Ihem 'keep far from a false 
matter ;' for it might terminate in 



1i And 1 thou shalt fake no gift ; 
for the gift blindeth the wise, and 
perrerteth the words of the right- 



is they dreamtnot of, and the 
righteous God will not leave such wick- 
edness lo go unpunished. 'I will' not 
justify the wicked ;' i. e. I will condemn 
him tliat unjastiy condemns otliers. 
'Cursed bo he that pervertelh the judg- 
ment of (he stranger, fatherless, aiid 
widow. And all the people shall say. 
Amen.' Deut. 87. 19. 

Laie reipectlng Bribery. 

S. Thou Shalt take no gift, he. The 

precepts we are now considering slill 

have respect to the duties of those who 

areappoinled guardians of justice. They 

conduct of judicial esses. They wbtb 
to keep themselves studiously free from 
every thing that would lend to warp or 
bias their judgment, or in any way mar 
the rectitude of their decisions. Gifts 
from a party to a judge are absolutely 
prohibited, even though not given on 
the condition of his pronouncing a favor, 
able verdict. For as human nature ia 
constituted, gyls tend exceedingly lo 
blind the understanding and to pervert 
the decisions of those who take them, 
and who would otherwise be disposed 
to followeqnityin.theirEenlences. The 
conduct of Sir Matthew Hale, when 
viewed by the light of this statute, is 
preeminently praiseworthy. Upon one 
of his circuits as judge, he refused to 
try the cause of a gentleman who had 
sent him the customary present of veni- 
son, until he had paid for it. He would 
not run the risque of suffering hia feel- 
ings as a man lo iahuence his decisions 
as a judge. It is worthy of nolo in this 
connesion, that in Deut. 27. 25, we find 
neen the taking of 
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u e: 

9 IT Also >» thou shalt not opprea 
stranger r for ye know the heart 
a straaget, seeing ye were straii 
ers ill the land of Egypt. 

30 And u six years thou shall sc 



gifts and (he murder of Ihe innocent 
very distinclly reci^nized; 'Cursed he 
he thut lake th reward to slay an inno- 
cent person.' This is tin expressive 
commentary upon the tendency and ef- 
fects of yielding to solicitntious that 
come in the form of temptii^ bribes. 
On the contrary, how rich aod empliatic 
the promises to those who keep them- 
selves aloof from these abominations, 
Ie. 33. 15, 16, 'Ut that walkelh right- 
eously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that 
despiseth the gain of oppreEsions, that 
shaketh his hands from holding of 
bribes, thai stoppeth his ears from hear- 
ing of blood, and shutletJi his eyes from 
secinj evil ; he shall dwell on high ; hit 
place of defence shall be t" 
of rocks : bread shall be gi' 

waters shall be sure.' 

Heb. DTtpB pikhiirt, the open-eyed, the 
seeing. Tlie case of Samuel's sons, 1 
Sam, S. ] — 3, nSbrds an humiliating il- 
lustration of the effeel ascribed lo the 
conduct which is here condemned : 'And 
it came to pass, when Samuel was old, 
he made his sous judges over Israel. 
And his sons walked not In his ways, but 
turned aside after lucre, ond took bribe), 
and perverted judgment.' In view of 
all this the wise man says, Prov. 17. 23, 
'A wicked man tuketh a gift out of the 
hosom to pervert the ways of judg- 
ment.' T Pervertelh the loords of 

the righteaua. That is, the sentence 
of those who are ordinarily aecounted 
righteous, and who but for the corrupt- 
ing influence of bribes ■ 



ihe poor of thy people may eat ; 
and what they leave the beasts of . 
the field shall eat. Id like manner 
thou shalt deal with thy viaeyard, 
and with thy oliveyard. 
ulat application of the general precept, 
ch. S2. 21, introduced in this connexion 
in order to put the judges on their guard 
against the influence of prejudice in de- 
ciding causes in which foreigners were 
concerned. They were to be sure not 
lo oppress them; for from their own 
experience of hardships and injustice in 
Egypt, they knew how strangers felt 

on such occasions. IT ye kaom the 

heart of a stranger. Heh. ICSS Jtefhesh, 
the soul; the sentiments, the feelings. 
Knowing the griefs and afllietions of 
sirangers, ye can Ihe more easily put 
your souls into their soul's stead. Our 
trials and sorrows in this world go but 
little way towards accomplishing their 
(rue object if they do not train ns to a 
deep sympathy with those who ore call- 
ed to drink of the same bitter cop. 

Law respecting the Sobiatical Year. 
10, 11. Six years thoa shall sow thy 
load, &c. We have here one of tha 
most remarkable ordinances of (he Jew. 
ish code. As every seventh day was to 
be a Sabbath, so every seventh year was 
to be a Sabbatical Year, and hence in 
the repetition of this law. Lev. 2B. 4, it 
is called ' a Sabbath of Sahbatism to the 
land, a Sabbath to Jehovah.' During 
that year the corn-fields were neither 
sown nor reaped. The vines were un- 
pruned, and there were no grapes gather- 
ed. Whatever grew spontaneously be- 
longed alike to all, instead of being (he 
property of any individual ; and the 
poor, the bondman, the day-laborer, the 
stranger, the cattle that ranged the 
fields, and the very game, then left un- 
disturbed, could assert an equal right lo 
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CHAPTER XSm. 



it. In short, during this year, the whole 
of Palesline continued a perfect com- 
mon (Lev. 25. 1—8), and in order to 
Kndec this law the more sacred, it waa 
not only termed ' the year of the Sab- 
bath,' its sabbatism or resting being 
declared holy to the Lord, but evi ' 

'Nazarites' to wliici. u, bu^.c muai .iul 
be ajiplied. Comp. Lev. 35. 5, with 



:s called 



to the r 



.of a 



ordina 



rematUahle, allhough we may perhaps 
admit that some r^ard vras had to the 
physical benefits accruii^ to the soil 
from a periodical [eepits from culture 
for one year in seven, yel we cannot 
doubt that they were mostly of amoral 



of any more effectual mode of teaching 
them the duty of a continual simple- 
llearled reliance upon a kind and boun- 
lifui providence, than by the command 
to let the whole land lie fallow for one 
entire year, and to tcust for subsistence 
to the piovistoi^ of that power which 
made the earth, and which could easily 
make the proiuce of the sixth year suffi- 
cient for tlie wants of the seventh or even 
the eighth. Were they ever tempted 
Ke cherish the slighieit doubi or mis. 



confuted by the eipress assurance of 
augmented plenty when it became re- 
quisite. Lev. So. SO, 21, 'Aad if ye 
shall say, What shall we oat the seven- 
eth feat? behold, we shall not sow nor 
gather in our increase; Then I will 
command my blessing upon you in (he 
siith year, and it shall bring forth fruit 
for three years.' This was a plain in- 

the strict observation of the law ra 
question. Had such an estrnordinary 
hicrease immediately succeeded the fal- 
low year, it might have been accounted 

The land had hadatespile, and would 
naturally bring focth with more vigor. 
But when after being eihausted by con- 
stant tillage for five years, it produced 
more iustead of less on the sixth, what 
was this but the manifest proof of 
a direct intervention of Omnipotence, 
showing as with the light of the sun 
that a particular providence incessantly 
watched over theml And not only so i 
the ordinance taught them impressive- 
ly upon what tenure they held their pos- 
sessions. They would be forced to ac- 
knowledge God as the lord of the soil, 
and themselves as liege-subJects of the 
great Proprietor, upon whose bounty 
their well-being continually hung. In- 
timately connected with this was the 
lesson of humanity which they were 
hereby taught to the poor, the enslaved, 
the alTaneer, and the cattU. The ap. 
pointmenl of the Sabbatical Year was a 
striking demonstration that all classes 
and conditions of men, and even the 
beasts of the field, wore mercifully cared 
for by the Universal Father ; and what 
violence must they do to every kindly 
sentiment, if they could evince a con- 
trary spirit i Once in every seven years 
theymighl freely suspend all iha labors 
of agriculture, and yet rest in perfect 
security of an ample supply for their 
wants; and what could more directly 
lend to work the conviction upon their 
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12 Six days fhou shah do ihy 

■work, and on ihe seventh day thou 

shait rest : that thine ox and thine 

ocli.ao.8,9. Deul.S.lS. Lukel3.14. 



minds tbat heaien had appoialed them 
a higher destiny than to be always 
dtudgiog in earthly toils ; that nothing 
would he lost hy the prescribed inter- 
mission; and that if God could, as we 
may say, nford 10 be thus muniEcent 
■ :e bound to act on the 






a, lib< 



13 pnn. 



pies to their tellow- 

Another ordinance connected wilh the 
Sahbalioal Year deserves our allention. 
On this year, during the feast of taber- 
nacles, when "all Israel came to appear 
before God the Law was lo bo 'read in 
Iheir hearing, that they might leatn, 
and fear the Lord their God, and oh- 
serre to do all the words of this law ; 
and that their children which had nut 
bnowa any thing, might hear and te^ 
to fear the Lord their God.' Deal. 
10 — 13. Thus once in ETCty seven years 
congregated nt ' 






ructed m 



the Law given by Moses ; and to rende 

ditiooally held that in after times thi 
king in person was the reader. Thi 
seaain was the most eligible that coulc 
have been chosen. During this year Ihi 
minds of the people were less occupied 
with worldly concerns than usual. They 
had neither to sow nor lo reap. They 
were therefore peculiarly accessible 
all the good influences connected w. 

to look u^n it as a slrilting type of 
heaven where all earthly hibors, can 
and interests shall cease for ever. 

Such WHS the institution of the Si 
hatical Year, and such its effects 
creating a sense of dependence in Gi 
charity lo man, anil humanity to brul. 
11 WHS admirably adapted lo be a ti 
of the faith and obedience of the chosen 
people, and yet we are unliappily 



ass may rest, and the son of thy 
handmaid, and the stranger, may 
be refreshed. 



obliged to record the fact, that they did 
not aland the list. Not only is there no 
express mention of the actual observ- 
ance of the law ill the historical books 
of the Old Testament, but in 3 Chron. 
36. ai, that neglect of ills spokenof as 
one of the procuring causes of the seven- 
ty years captivity lo which they were 
subjected, during which ihe land was 
to enjoy the number of Sabbaths of 
which it bad been defrauded by the re- 
hellion and unbelief of its inhabitants. 
In other words, the years of their cap- 
tivity were lo correspond with the num- 
ber of the neglected Sabbatical years; 
and as those were seventy, it would 
carry ns back about 500 years to the 
close of Samuel's admmistration, when 
Ihe obserrance began to go into disuse. 
Thus blindly and madly does depraved 

man war against his own interest in 
neglecting the salutary appointments 
of Heaven ! 

Law respecting the Sabbath day. 

IS. Six daya thoa akolt do thy v.-ork, 

&c. A repetition of the law of the 

fourth commandment concerning the 

weekly sabbatll. The reason of ils in- 

" ' lonnexion has divided 



suppose it to be mainly with a view to 

tion of servants and beasts, whereas in 
the fourth commandment, it is enjoined 
chiefly as a branch of warship, as s 
part of that spiriluiU service which is 
rendered directly to God. Others again, 
and we think with greater probability, 
suppose the design to be lo guard 






infere. 



, that 



[light be drawn from the preceding or- 

■ear of cessation from Ihe ordinary la- 
lors of other years, so ihey might pos 
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Bibly take up the impi-as 









Ibat yen ; that it 

t)L8 veek. But this would be a grouiidli 
and perniciooB inference, and therefore 
tlie law ot the Sablath is expressly re- 
peated, and the people reminded that 
the observance of that day was 
petna\ and pariLmounC obligati 
■tot in the slightest degree annulled by 
the occurrence of the Sabbalica! Year. 
For ifioi^h the; might not during that 
year be engaged in the ordinary lal 
of agriculture, and the day might 
he so emphatically a day of rest 
them as usual, yet even during that 
time there were various minor occupa- 
timis and carea which were to he regu- 
larly suspended as every seventh day 

lelnmed. H May be refreshed. Heh 

BSJ"" yinnaphesh, may be respiriled, 
or new-souhd, from lUDS nepkak, soul; 
i. e. may hare a complete renewal both 
of bodily and spiritual health. 
am^a^-i, the same eipressiun with that 
occurring Acta 3. 19, 'Repent ye, thete. 
fore, and be converted, that jour sins 
may he blotted out when the times of 
i-efrtihing (ai.ai^i.fcwr, re-soulingy shall 
come from the piesence of the Lord.' 
The very frequent repetition of the law 
respecting the sabbath shows conclu- 
sively that the sanctification of that 
day was of great consequence in the 
sight of God, and that he had a. special 
eye therein to its benign bearing physic- 
(dty both upon the welfare of man and 
beast. With this institution before us, 

God care for osenJ' So far from dis- 
regarding their well being, we fbid re- 
peated provlsiona in his law breathing 



andqmake no mention of thename 
of other gods, neither let it be 
lieard out of thy mouth. 



subjected to the 



lijht in which they are practically re- 
garded by multitudes of civilized and 
nominally Christian men ! How many 
thousands of patient drudging cattle 
and noble horses, have no sabbath 1 
They cannot remonstrate when called 
from their quiet stalls on the sabbath, 
and put to their exhausting week-day 
toils, but the barbarous privation of 
Iheir authorized rest speaks loudly in 
the ears of theiv merciful Creator, and 
Iheir meek endurance reaches one heart 






i that i 



isihie 



to the appeal. That heart has a hand 
to execute judgment adequate to the 
wrong done to a portion of his creatures 
which have a capacity to suffer, but 
none to complain. 

inu' enjoining- caalio« against Idolatry. 

13. In nil things— be eircximspect, 

Heb, liaion tUhsham 



mjm 



.ion of ui 



versal heedfulness in respect ti 
one of the divine precepts, but with 
more especial reference to those pro- 
hibiting idolatry in any of its forms; 
for to this sin Omniscience foresaw 
that they would be preeminently dis- 
posed and tempted. IT Make no men- 

Hon, &c. Heb. TliSTn kJ Io lazkiru, 
yi shall not cause to be Temejubered. 
They were to endeavor to blot out the 
remembrance of the gods of the hea- 
then, and for this end their names were 
not to be heard from their mouths ; or 
if mentioned at all, it must be only in a 
way of detestation. The Chal. terms 
these other gods 'idols of the peoples ;' 
and God, by the prophet Zech. 13. 3, 
'In tlial day I will cut off the 
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14 U t Three times thou shall 
keep a feast unto me iu the year. 

15 • Thou shalt keep the feast of 
unleavened bread : (thou shale eat 



)US. [B. C. 1491. 

unleavened bread seven days, as 1 
commanded thee, ui the time ap- 
pojated of the month Abib ; for in 
■• thou earnest out from Egypt: 
nd none shall appear before me 
empty ;) 



names of tbe idols out of llie land, and 
Ihey sliall no more be remembered.' 
And again, Hos.S. IT, 'I will take away 
the names nf Baalim out of her moulli, 
and they shall no more be remembered 
by their name.' It was in accordance 
with the spirit of this precept that the 
Israelites aeetn (o have made a practice 
of 'changing the names' of idolatrous 
places, Nnm. 32. 38. And imder a sim- 
ilar prompling David says, Ps. 16. 4, 
'Their drinli-offerings of blood will I 
not offer, nor take up their names into 
my lips.' In the intercnurse of society, 
there is no more emphatical mode of 
indicating hatred towaj'ds a person than 
not mentioning his name, fihrinking 
from even the remotest allusion lo him, 



is day but slight. 
'.aw rcspeding the thri 



great 



get e 



Thus 



ould 



God have his people do 
gods of the heathen. He says to them 
in ejfectofidalatry,Bs elsewhere, 'Thou 
Shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt 
utterly abhor It ; for it is a cnrsed 
thing.' The inflnenoe of a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the mythology of the 
ancient classics would no doubt he far 
more pernicious than it is, and more 
abhorrent lo the spirit of this precept, 
were it not for the intrinsic absurdities of 
the system, anS the overwhelming light 
of evidence which distinguishes Chris- 
tianity. These are probably such as to 
coHnteracl any serious injury which 
might otherwise result from one's being 
conversant with the names, characters, 
and alleged exploits of JvpUer, Bi 
chm, Apollo, Mara, Ventia, and the otl: 
deities of Pantheon, of whom it seei 
lo be essential to a liberal education to 
have some knowledge. . The 



U. Three limes tkou shalt keep a 
feast, &c. Heb. B-iin ffliffl shalash 
regalim, three feet; i. e. three foot- 
joumies. Gr. rpus mifom, three times. 
Chal. id. These three feasts were, 
(1.) The feast of the Pabbover. (2.) 

OfPEHIEOOST. (3.) OrTABEnB.iej.E8i 

each of -which continued for a week. 
As we shall hereafter have occasion to 
consider these festivals separately in 
all their details, it will be sufficient at 
present to remark in general that this 
thrice-yearly concoHrse of all the males 
of Israel at the place of the sanctuary, 
was.well csilculated, (1) To counteract 
all the unsocial tendencies arising from 
their separation into distinct tribes, 
and to unite them among themselves as 
a nation of brethren. Were il not for 
some provision of this kind, local in- 
terest and jealousies would have been 
been very apt to le engendered , which 
in process of time vrould probably have 
ripened into actual hostilities and col- 
lisions that would have broken their 
commonwealth to pieces. But by be- 
ing frequently brought together, the ac- 
quaintances of tribes and families would 
be renewed, all feelings of clannish ex- 
elusivenesB repressed, and Ihe social 
union more effectually consolidated. 
(2) It was an ordinance well calculated 
lemory of the great 



n which they v 



:r»l!y 



founded. As the weekly sabbath brought 
■emeinbrance the creation of the 
;d, so did the Passover the departure 
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from Egypt ; the Pentecost, the deliv- 
ery or the Law ; and the Feast of Tab- 
Ginacles, the sojourning in the wilder- 
ness. Whatever of salutary religious 
inlluence was exerted by the cetebra- 
lion of ihflse memorable eienls, it would 
obviously bear with most weight when 
it became the joint act of the whole as- 
sembled nation. Moreover, as the Law 
was read and instruction imparted on 
these occasions, the effect would natur- 
ally be, to render them faithful lo their 
religion, and better disposed to carry 
out its principles in iheir lives and con- 
versation. (3) Another important end 
which we may suppose lo have beffli 
designed by these assemblageB, was lo 
efibrd to the people seasons of relaxa- 
tion and recreation from their necessary 
t-oils. Although the weekly sabbath 
brought with it a welcome respite Trom 
iabor, yet the Maker of our frame saw 

quisito for the highest well-being, cor- 
poreal and mental, of bis creatures, and 

therefore ordained certain seasons of 
innocent hilarity in connexion with 
those religious observances which would 
tend to keep them within proper limits. 
It is observable, thereforo, that the ex- 
pression, ' rejoidng before the Lord,' 
is of frequent occurrence in speaking of 
those festive conventions which brought 
the Hebrews ti^elhet from time to lime 
during the year ; and it is no doubt de- 
sirable that the precepts of Christianity 
should be so construed as lo lay no 
chilling interdict upon those harmless 
amusements which the constitution of 
our nature seems to render occasionally 
requisite. 

It might seem at first view that there 
was signal impolicy in leaving the l:md 
defenceless, while all Ihe adult male 
population were congregated at a dis- 
tance from their families and homes. 
Humanly speaking, it is indeed smpiis- 



mg t 






oorders did not lake advai 

eiposedness. For the n 

Vol.. 11. 5 



! of Ihei 



secret; it was publicly known that at 
three set times every year they weio 
commanded to be at Jerusalem, and 
that at three set limes every year they 
actually altended. Why then were not 
inroads made at these seasons, to slay 
Ihe old men, women, and children, to 
burn their cities, and caiTy ofi'lhe spoil? 
How shall we accomil for Ihe enmity of 
Iheir foes being asleep at these par- 
ticular limes, when the land was de- 
fenceless ; and perfectly awake at every 
other season, when they were at home, 
and ready lo oppose them ? Unless the 
Scriptuies had given a solution, the 
matter would liave been deemed inex- 
plicable ; but from this source we learn 
that Ihe same Being who appointed 
those feasts guaranteed the security of 
the land wliile they were attending 
them. For thus runs the promise in 
Exodus 34. S3, S4, 'Thrice in the year 
shall all your nien-children appear be- 
fore the Lord God, the God of Israel, 

For I will cast oat the nations before 
thee, and enlarge ihy borders: neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when 
thou shah go up to appear before the 
Lord thy God, thrice in the year.' Can 
any thing afford us a more striking io- 
stance of a particular providence ? He 
is a wall of fire about his people as well 
aslheglory in themidst oflbcm. The 
hearts of all men are in his hands. He 
maketh the wrath of man lo praise him 
and the remainder of that wrath, which 
wilt not praise him, he reslraineth- 
During the whole period between Mose( 
and Christ, we never read of an enemy 
invading the land at the lime of the 
three festivals ; th€ Urst that occurs 
was Ihirty-three years after they had 
withdrawn from Ihemselves the divine 
protection, by emhruing their hands in 
the Savior's blood, when Cestius the 
Koman general slew fifty of the people 
of Lydda, while all ihe rest were gone 
up to the Feast of Tabernacles, A.D.66, 
Asnin it is asked, how such vast mul- 
liludcs could find provisions and accom- 
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16 u And the feaal of harvest, ihe 
first-fruits of thy labours, which 
thou hast sown in the field : and" the 

nch.Si.sa. Lev,23.10. iDeut.l6.l3. 



niodatioii in the town where tliej con- 
gregated. Tlie best answer will be 
found hy a reference to the eiisling 
practice of tlie Mohammedans who an- 
nually repair to Mecca, The account 
is derited from our counttymaJi Pitt, 
who was there towards the end of the 

in its general features is equally ap- 
plicable at present. After describing 
Mecca as a mean and inconsiderable 
town, he observes that four caravans 
arrive there every year, with great num- 
bers of people in each. Tlie Moham- 
medans say that not fewer than 70,000 
persons meet at Mecca on such occa- 
sions; and although he did not tbink 
the number, when he was there, so ini^ 
as this, it was still very great. Now 
the question recurs, how this vast mub 
titnde could find food and aeeommoda- 
tion at so small and poor a place as 
Mecca! The following, from ouv au- 
thor, is a snlScient answer: — 'As for 
house-room, the inhabitants do straiten 
themselves very much, in order al tiiis 
lime lo make iheir market. As for 
such as come last after the town is 
filled, they pitch their tents without the 
town, and there abide until they remove 
towards home. As for provision, they 
all brii^ sufficient with Ihem, except it 
be of flesh, which they may have at 
Mecca ; but all other provisions, as 
butter, honey, oil, olives, rice, biscuit, 
&c., they bring with them as nuich as 
will last through the wilderness, for- 
ward and backward, as well as the time 
they stay at Mecca; and so for their 
camels they bring store of provender, 
&c. with them.' Ali Bey oonfimis this 
account. He says, indeed, that the pil. 
grims often bring to Mecca rather mote 
food than they are likely to need, and 
when there, they compute how much 



feast of ingathering, ivhich is in the 
end of the year, when thou hast 
gathered in ihy labours out of the 



on lhe!r return, and, reserving that, sell 
the remainder to great advantage. He 
adds, 'Every liadji (pilgrim) cnrriea 
his provisions, water, bedding, &c. with 
him, and usually three or four diet to- 
gether, and sometimes discharge a poor 
man's expenses the whole journey for 
his attendance upon them.' These facts 
no donbf apply, in a great extent, to 
the solution of the apparent difficulty 
as to the management of the Hebrews 
in their three annual meetings at the 
Tabernacle or the Temple. It will also 
be recollected that Jerusalem was a 
much larger city than Mecca, and situ- 
ated in an incomparably more fertile 

We have only farther to add, that 
the three great Festivals were honored 
with three remarkable events in the 
Scripture history. The feast of Taber- 
nacles was the time when the Savior 
was born, and also the time when, in 
his tlnrtielh year, he was baptized. 
The Passover was the time when he 
was crnci£ed ; and the Pentecost the 
time when the Holy Ghost descended 
in a visible manner upon the apostles. 

16. Thefeaitofharveat. When they 
olfered two loaves of first-fruits. Lev. 
33, n, called in Ex. 34. S2, 'the feasi 
of weeks (or sevens'), because it was 
seven weeks or forty-nine days from the 
feast of unleavened bread, and occur- 
ring on the fiftieth day, was thence call- 
ed the Pentecost, a Greek word signi- 
fying fifty- This was properly the 
haniist festival, in which they were lo 
ofier thank^ving to God for (be boun- 
ties of the harvest, and to present unto 
him the first fruits thereof in bread 
baked of the new com (wheat). Lev. 
23, 14—2!. Num. S8. 3&— 31. As the 
period of this festival coincided with 
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17 y Three times ia the year all 
thy males shall appear before the 
LoED God. 



that of the giving of tlie Law from 
Mount Sinai, which was fifty days after 
(he Passover, it is usually spoken of as 



18 » Thou Shalt not offer the blood 
of my sacrifice with leavened 



of ll 



1, just 



the feast of the Tabemailes is of their 
dwelling in tcuts for forty years dur- 
ing their sojourn in the wildemesa. 

ir The ftast of ingathering. Called 
also the 'Feast of Tabernacles,' Lev. 
33. 34. Deut. 16. 13. This was the 
festival of gratitude foe iho fruitage 
and vintage, commencing on the even- 
ing of iha fourteenth day of the seventh 
month, or October, called here ' the end 
oftheyear,' It continued sevenwhole 
days until the iwenly-first, and then re- 
ceived the addilioii of the eighth day, 
which had probably in ancient limes 
been the icine-presj feast of the Israel- 
ites. Duciiig these eight days the Is- 
raelites dwelt in booths, formed of 
green branches interwoven tc^ther, 
which in the warm region of Palestine 
answered extremely well, as in October 
the weather is usually dry. — It may be 



arked 



o all tl 



a Test 



vals. 






nbyv. 



tahag, from Xtr\ Imgag, which signifies 
to go round in a circle, and thence in 
its religious application to move round 
in circular dances. As this was no 
doubt in early ages one of (he leading 
lealures of their religious festivals, the 

in a general way lbs celebrolion of a 
religious feast or solemmly. See Note 
on Ex. 5. 1. The idea, however, is 
prominent that these were to be seasons 
of joy and rejoicing ; that a sanctified 
hilarity was to be regarded as a part of 
the duty connected with these festive 
seasons. The fact affords us an abund- 
ant vindication of the Mosaic system 
from the charge of sullen gloom and 



cheerless ai 



:rity m 



n. Shall appear before the Lord God. 
Heb. mn'' ilsn 13s ^ il pene ha- 
Aion Yehovah, to the face of the Lord 
Jebacah. This is, before the symbol of 
the manifested presence of Jehovah, 
which permanently abode on the ark 
and in the temple. We are still to giva 
prominence to the idea ot a. visible ts.- 
hibition which the Israelites were to 
r^ard as representing the presence of 
the Deity. The expression, we Imve 
no doubt, has special allusion to the ark 
of (be covenant surmounted by the 1u- 
minofls cloud of glory ; and though the 
common Israelites were not indeed per- 
mitted to go into the Holy of IloUes, 
yet they were lo offer and to worship 
iomtrda (i» el) the sanctuary where the 
sacred symbols were fixed. Chal. 'AH 
thy males shall appear before the Lord, 
the master or ruler of the world.' Sam. 
'Before the ark of the Lord.' Arab. 
'In the sanctuary of the Lord God.* 
This version is somewhat remarliablB 
Lib Josh. 



3. 11,^ 



13 appei 



s froi 



on that passage, the epithet, ' Lord of 
the whole earth,' is expressly applied to 
the Ark of Ibe Covenant. 

Law regtilatlng the Offerings at the 
three great Feasts. 
18. Thoushalt not offer theblood,&K. 
That is, the blood of the paschal lamb, 
called by way of emphasis the ' sa- 
crifice.' Chal, 'Of my passover.' 

¥ With leavened bread. That is, hav- 
it^ leavened bread upon thy premises 
or in thy possession. All leaven was 
to be previously purged out, according 

to the statute, Ex. 12. 15, et inf. 

Tf Neilher shall the fat of any sacrifice 
remain, &c. lleh.-'inhaggiimyfeali- 
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bread : neither shall the fat of my 
sacrifice remain until the morning, 

19 ' The first of the firsl-fruits of 
thy land thou shah bring into the 
house of the Lord thyGod. iiThou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mo- 
ther's milk. 

20 irt Behold, I send an Ange! be- 

■ ch. aa. S9. & 34. as. Lev. 23, 10, n. Numb. 
18,ia,i3. DeiW.S8.10. Meh. 10. 35, tth. 



6.3. Pb,1 



6. IS, < 



[S. C. UOl. 

fore thee, to keep thee in the way, 
and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. 
31 Beware of him, and obey his 
'oice, J provoke him not; for he 
vill =not pardon your transgres- 
ions : for f my name is in him. 

J Numh. 14. 11. Pi. 78, 40, 60, Eph, 4, 30. 



0.0. ler. 



col; a different word from ihut rendered 
tacrifice (rQT zebak) in the preceding 
clause. Yet there is no doubt that 
refers to the sacrifies of the passov 
as the parallel passage Ex. 34. 26, has 
eipressly, 'Thou shall not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice with leaven, nei- 
ther shall the latrifict of the feast of 
the paasover be left until the morning.' 
The fat was forbidden to remain till 

rupt and baeome oflensive, whirh was 
very unseemly for any part of the sa- 
cred offerings. See Note on Ex. 13. 10. 
The fat was in all animal offerii^s ao- 
couiiled the choicest and most import- 
ant part, and that which was preemin- 
ently dcTOled to God ; and therefore it 
was required that it should be immedi- 
ately consumed withoDta.ny reservation. 
This was especially true of the fat of 
the paschal lamb. 

19. Tftou ahaU not seethe a kid in his 
mother'a milk. The ordinal word for 
seethe signifies to cooit or drees by " 
fire, vhether by toiiing, roasting, 
baking. The true import of the precept 
is somewhat doubtful. Most con 
iBlors take it as prohibiting some 
of superstitious custom practised by the 
neighboring heathen, a species of ma- 
gical incantation,!)]' which they thought 
to secure a plentiful harvest. But per- 
haps the most probable interpretation 
of this statute is, that it forbids the 
killing and cuoking of a kid or 
while it was on its mother's milk 
during Ihe period necessary for it 



lion and the ease of its dam ; as 
well known that all lemales for 
lime after parturition are gener- 
ally oppressed with their milk. The 
mode of cooking alluded to in this 
passage, is not, it appears, wholly un- 
known among the Orientals at the pre. 
senl day. 'We alighted at the tent of 
the sheikh, or cliief, by whom we were 
well received, and invited to take shel- 
ter with him for the night. Immediate- 
ly after our halting a meal was prepared 
for us ; the principal dish of which was 
young tid seethed in milk.' Buck- 
ingham. 

Promise of a Tutelary Angel. 
20, SI. Behold, I send an Anget be- 
fore thee, &c. Heb. nSffi 13138 Hin 
"nSi "isjo hinneh anoki sholali malak 



befor, 



ehold m 









Note on Gen. 6. 13, 17, The reader is 
referred to the note on ' the Pillar of 
Cloud,' p. 1S4, for an ei!pansion of oar 
views on the import of the word 'Angel' 
in this connexion. We have there, if 
we mislalta not, adduced satislactory 
reasons for believing that the Angel 
here mentioned was the Shekinah, which 
was identical with the Pillar of Cloud, 
that guided the inarch of the children of 
Israel through the desert. According 
to this view, the sensible phenomenon, 
and not any unseen agent, whether di. 
vine or angelic, is what is primarily to 
be understood by the 'Angel.' This 
sublime and awful ohject they were re- 
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22 But if thou shalt indeed obey 
his voice, and do at) that I speak ; 
then kI will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and on adversary 
unto thine adversaries. 



n. J2.3. 



, Jer. : 






le tepre- 



consider as the vJEi 
n of JehovBli himself 
mean themselves towaids it es obed'i- 
enlly and reverentially as if it had been 
a living, inteliigenl, persDiial witness 
both of thoir outward actions and ibeic 
inward thoughts, which we may not 
improperly say that it was, inasmueh 
as the Most High was pleased to aaso- 
cifUe his attributes of omniscience and 
omnipotence with il. All the language 
employed is such as to warrant this 
view of Ihe subject. They were to be- 
ware of it, to ohey its voice, to provoke 
it not, and that under the fearful sanc- 
tion that en opposite conduct could 
not be eitucedwtth impunity; that it 
wouM be sure to meet with cond^n 
pnnisliment. Of this the gruid assur- 
anca was contained m the declaration, 
'My name is in hitn,' or rather accord- 
ing Id the original (lalpS bekirbo) , ma 
natae is in the midst of kim, or it. It 
is well known to the Hebrew scholar 
that the proper expression for being in 

find a phraseology strictly appropriate 
to being tailhin, or in the ctnlral parts 
of any gross, iiiBnimale maas of matter. 
We cannot but understand it therefore 
as carrying tlie implication thai the 
name; i.e. the attributes— the intelli- 
gence, the power, Ihe majesty, the glory 
of the Godhead — were to he considered 
Hs being mysteriously united with and 
abidii^ in the overshadowing and guid- 
ing Cloud. Arab. 'My 



23 ii For mine Angel shall go be- 
fore ihee, and ' bring thee in unto 
the Antorites, and the Hittites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, 
and the Hiviles, and the Jehusites ; 
and I will cut them off. 



cloudy Fillur was a preinlimalion at 
Christ's appearing in flesh, we see how 
naturally the apostle's words, 1 Cor. 
10. 9, harmonize with this interpreta- 
tion ; ' Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also templed, and were 
destroyed of serpents.' By templing 
the Angel (hat served to them as the 
atiHcipalivc sliadoiD of Christ, they may 
be said to have tempted Christ himself, 
as nothing is more usual in the Scrip- 
lures than to apply to the type or figure 
the language which belongs to the su6- 
slaace. It is as proper to recognize 
Christ in llie Angel of the Covenant be- 

nize him in ' Ibe Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the ^uprld.' 

S3. But if thou ihalt indeed obey his 
voice, tix. — then I will be, &c. Here 
the divine speaker seems imperceptibly 
to glide inlo the person of the promised 
Ai^l of whom he speaks. In the next 
verse the person is again changed, and 
he speaks as before. It is to be borne in 
mind thai Moses was at this time on the 
summit of the mount, holding commu- 
nion with God in [hs Sheltinah ; but wo 
perceive nothing in this fact that mili- 
tates with the view advanced above. 
The very appearance that rested upon 



Moun 









. e. iie if 



.'His 









loniy. 



might be modified into the Pillar 
of Cloud and in that form denominated 
the emissary Angel that was to conduct 
the people on their journey to Canaan. 

33. For mine Angel shall go before 
tkee—andlwillcuttkemof. Hcreagam 
is another interchange of persons, simi- 
lar to that above mentioned, and sach as 
cannot fail (o he frequently noticed b; 
the attentive reader of the Scriptures, 
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S4 Thou shall not ^ bow down to 
iheiv gods, nor serve them, ' nor do 
after iheir works : " but thoushalt 
utterly overthrow tliem, and quite 
break down iheir images. 



It Joes not appear tlist Ihe Jehovah o! 
Ihe Jews was a different being from 
him wlio is here and elEewhere termed 
'the Apge].' Indeed the original phrase, 
ITliTi 1»5'3 Joalak Yehonak, may qnite 
as properly be rendered 'Angel Jeho- 
7ali,' aa 'Angel of Jehovah,' or'Ange' 
of the Lotd,' which is equivalent. 

Idolatry to be avoiied ani abolisfied. 

24. Thou Shalt Jtol bow dovm to thei. 
gods. Heb.nirirJVntsdlolWUahaveh 
properly signifying 'bow down,' though 
for the most pari rendered 'worship,' 
and used to express, in a general way, 
sU the various external acta and ser- 
vices of religious adoration. See Mote 
onGen. 18, 2— irA'urjejTJBfftim. Heb. 
trasr] faebdBm. That is, shall not pray 
to them, praise them, nor so conduct 
wanls them as tn decUre thyself bound, 
devoted, or dedicated lo (hem. f 



A=rp™ 






I, the » 



term laSn taabod is rendered 
Greek by iouXtmiK, from which it would 
appear that the Septuaginl versionista 



i the ti 






in reference to religious worship, sy- 

nonyinooaly. if Jfor do after (ftoir 

vmrks. It would seem from tho ooii- 
alruccion, that the most natiiral antece- 
dent to 'their" is 'gods,' m which case 
the meaning is, that the Israelites were 
not to do after the worlts viliiek the 
service rtf the heathen gods required, 
■which nalmally flowed out of their 
rporated with it. 



worship, nnd w 



3US. [B.C. 1491. 

25 And je shall " serve ihe Lorb 
your God, and " he shall bless thy 
bread, and thy water; and pI wiE 
take sickness away from the imtlst 

- Deal, 6. 13. & 10. 13, SO. & 11. 15, 14. * 
13. 4. Josh. SS. S. &. SA, 14, li, SI, S4. 
lSBm.7. 3. *lit.ao,a4, Mall.4. in. 'Bml. 
7. i3.aiS8.S.8. Pch.lS.£6. Beut-J.lS. 

without doing any violence to the text, 
though we think Ibe other sense moat 
correct. H Tliou ehall utterly over- 
throw them. Here the pronoun 'them' 
refers to the goda, and not to iha peo- 
ple their worshippers; which confirms 
the consIructiiMi given above. The svb- 
jnct seems lo be Ihe aame ihroughoul 
the verse, viz. the idol deities of the 
Canoanites. Tha idol worabippers were 
indeed Co he destroyed, but that is nol 
the immediate topic treated of in this 
verse. The divine Speaker is here oom- 
mnjd- E h 1 - - r 11 1 



God N b g m n b 

than the conditions whicli Jebovali im- 
poses upon his people — that they shouid 
serve their own God, who was indeed 
the only true God, and liavo nothit^ to 
do with the gods of the devoted nations, 
which were no goda, and which they 
had no reason to respect. In doing this 
they would not only ba acting the part 
of Eouud reaaon, but would assure them- 
selves also of tlic special tok«ns of Ihe 
divine blessing. They would be secure 
of the enjoyment of all desirable tern- 
poral ptoaperity. Tha blessing of God 
would crown their bread and their wa. 
ter, and make that simple fare more re- 
freshing and nutritive than the riclieat 
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26 It 1 There shall nothing 
iheit young, aor be barren, in. thy 
land; the number of thy days I 
■will r fulfil. 

27 I wiU send ■ my fear before 



10,11 



. Job SI. 10, Mai. 3 



thee, and will ' destroy all the peo- 
ple to whom thou shall come, and 
I will make all thine enemies turn 
their backs unto thee. 
28 And u I will send hornets be- 
fore thee, which shall drive out 
the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the 
Hittite from before thee. 



Ibeirb a 
26 Tk 



1 h d 



■ / fty toji fee. 
Tiia liuii n bapmuely 
ent ff b h % A old 

age, which in the ordinary cours 
things thou mayesC expect to B,t 
Tliis is the blessing of the righli 
as is said of Job, ch. 43. 17, 'So Job 
died, being old, and full of days,' where- 
as 'the vfiekedlitenot half their days,' 
Ps. B5. 23. 

37. I will send my fear before thee. 
Will strike a panic terror into the in- 
Iiabitnnts of Canaan before lliine arri- 
val, which shall facilitate the subse- 
quent conquests. The words of the 
historian Josh. 3. 9, 11, show how pre- 
cisely Ibis threatening was fuMUed. 

T[ Will destroy all the people to 

whom thou ahalt come. Heb. "iTtar 
hammolhi. But if they were previous- 
ly destroyed] how could the Israeiites 
come to them ? It is evident (hat our 
traoslntion has followed the Vulg. which 
has ' occidam,' T u>at slay, as if the 
original were the Hiph. coitjug. of tni2 
mvth, Ib die — to cause to die, to kill. 
But the pointing on ibis supposition Is 
not normal, and there is little reason to 
doubt that the root of tlie verb is not 
ma to die, but dlan to terrify, eon- 
fottad, discomfit, correctly rendered by 
the Gr. Kcrri^ra, I vjUl Strike with dfj- 
may. So bIeo the Arab, 'I will make 
them astonished,' Chal. 'I will put 
in disorder.' In Craomer's Bibla it is 



rendered 'I will trouble,' a much bet- 
ter version tlian the present, for the 
context shows that the vioTi cannot 
here mean to destroy, but to trotiile, 
intimidate, dismay, so as to ihake them 
(urn their backs to the Israelilea. It 
is intensive of the former clause, denot- 
ing the consternation into which they 
should be thrown, and their consequent- 
ly becoming an easy ptey to their ene- 
mies, ¥ Mike all thine enentiea turn 

their backs tO Ihee. Heb. E]"1P oreph, 
neck. In like manner Ps. 18. 40, 'Thou 
liast also given ms the necks of mine 
I, tliat I might destroy them 



;s b^are thee. 



that hi 

3S. I uill send h 
Heb. TOISn nS eth hatz-tzirah, the 
hornel; collect, sing, like 'locusts,' Ei. 
10. 4, for 'the locust.' The same thing 
is equally enplicitly said, Deut. 7, 20, 
'Moreover, the Lord thy God will send 

ore not expressly informed elsewhere 
that (Ilia annunciation was hteraUy ful- 
filled, several interpreters have inferred 
that it Is a mere metaphorical expres- 
sion for enemies armed with weapons, 
as hornets are with stings. Bochart, 
however, and others, maintain that the 
prediction vfbs literally accomplished, 
and this interpretation is said to be con- 
firmed by the words of Joshua, ch. 34. 
IS, 'And I sent the hm-nel before you, 
even the two kings of the Amorites; 
but not with thy sword nor with thy 
bow,' and this we consider on the whole 
as Ihe most correct opmion. Some 
commentators, however, explain it of 
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29 »1 ■will Eot drive them out from 
before thee in one year; lest the 
land become de9Dkte,and the beast 
of tlie field multiply against thee. 

30 By little and little I will drive 
them out from before thee, until 
thou be increased, and inherit the 

" Deut. 7. 23. 



JJS. [B. C. 1491. 

31 And ' I will set thy bounds 
from the Red sea even unto the sea 
of the Philistines, and from the de- 
sert unto the river :■ for I wili y de- 
liver the inhabitants of the land 
your hand: and thoti shalt 
drive them out before thee. 



stinging: terrors which should seizB Iho 
minds of the devoted Canojinites upon 
the approadi of Israel. After all, the 
reader must be thrown upon the re. 
sources of his own judgment as to its 
import in this place. See (he subject 
more fully canvassed in the [lotc on 
JoEh. 94. 13. 

29. / iciW not drive Ihevi oiii from 
hefore Ihee in one year. Nor in fact in 
four hundred years was this expulsion 
entirely effetled. It was only in the 
times of David and Solomon that their 
enemies could be fairly said to have 
been driven out. The reason of this 
delay is slated Co be, lest tlie land, be- 
ing in a great measure left destitute of 
its former oeeupants, should be infested 
by great numbers of wild benstt 
it is a natural inquiry, what grounds 
there were to appiehend that the expul- 



iahabitB 



vould 



of the Canaanites should bo grad- 
eapecially when we consider that 
the continued presence of enemies would 
keep them on their guard, and prevent 
them from settling down into thai slug- 
gish sopineness to which they would 
be prone. Thus too in our 
spiritual tvarlare, it is no doubt or- 
dained for our highest good that our 
irruptions should be subdued, not all 
: once, but by little and little ; that 
)r old man should be crucified gradu- 
ally. We are hetoby necessarily kept 
in an attitude of perpetual vigilance, 
and reminded of our constant depend- 
ence upon God, who alone giveth as the 
nictory. 

31. I will set (Ay Sounds, &c. On 
these boundaries of the promised laud 
see Note on Josh. 1. i. This land, in 
its utmost extent, they were not to pos- 
'" ■ days of David. Not (hat 



leave any part of Canaan vai 
there were at least two millions of Is. 
raeliles to fill iheir place)— a number 
EufBcient, it would seem, to occupy 
e^erynook andcomarof the Sand. Ti 
this i( may be answered, that ihe word: 
do not respect merely the country of 
Canaan proper, lying between the Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean, but the 
lai^r region embraced in the promise 
to Abraham, Gen. 15.18, and the bound- 
aries of which Moses immediately goes 
on to give. ' 



theri 



any po& 



agamst il 
that their occupancy sliould be so long 
deferred ; but God saw that their own 
culpable remissness would preclude the 
speedier accomplishment of the prom- 
ise, and according to Scripture languaga 
he is often said to order or appoint 

what he does not prevent. if Sea of 

t\i Philistines. The Mediterranean, on 
the coast of which the Philistinea dwell 

IT From (he desert ujiio the river. 

From the desert of Arabia to Ihe river 
Euphrates. See Note on Josh. 1. 4. 
Thus 1 Kings, 4. SI, 'And Solomon 
reigned over all kingdoms from the 
river to the land of the Philistines ;' i. e, 
the river Euphrates. 
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Sa^Thou shall 
■with them, nor wich their gods. 

33 They shall not dwell in thjr 
land,lest they make thee sin against 
me : for if Uiou serve theic gods, 
a it will surely be a snare unto thee. 

'Ch.SJ.W.lB. Deut.T.a. 'eh. 3*. 19. 
Dout.7. 18. *ia.30. jQsli. 33.13. Judg. 
9.3. I Sam. IS. SI. Fs. 108.^6. 

3S, S3. Tkoii altalt make no covenant, 
&c. The import of this precept evi- 
deiilly is, that tUey shonld contract no 
each alliaDC«E, nov cherisli any such in- 
timacies with the devoted nations, as 
woald endanger the parity of their re- 
ligions worship. If they would BToid 
Ihe peril of Iwing drawn into the fatal 
snare ofbecomin; worshippers of feilse 
%oAs, they muse keep themselves aloof 
from oil familiarity with idolaters. 
They must not even salTer ihem (o go. 
JDura amongst them, so long as th«f 
sdlieied to their idolatrous practices. 
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Erilct 



■ruptgc 



5, and by familiar converse with the 
votaries of idols, their dread and detes- 
tation of the sin would imperceptibly 
Yfear otT, and they would And them- 
selves, before they were aware, irans- 
lerrini; their worship and allegiance 
from the true God lo the vanities oftlie 
beathen. The language implisE that 
the serril^ of false gods is nothing else 
thcui maMng a covenant wiih them, and 
that this is a very natural consequence 
of making a covenant with tliosc who 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
In the present chapter a transition is 
made from the recital of the several 
judicial laws embodied in the two chap- 
ters preceding, to the narrative which 
relates the ratification of Che national 
covenant, the building of the Taber- 
Dacle, and the institution of the various 
liles and ceremonies lo be observed in 
the permanent worship of Jehovah. 
The leading incidents hero recorded are 
the solemn adoption and ratiUcation of 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AND he said tiaio Moses, Come 
up unto the Lord, thou, and 
Aaron, »Nadab, and Ahihu, iJand 
seventy of the elders of Israel; and 
worship ye afar off. 



ch.as I 



5. Nun 



the foregoing law on tlia part of the ' 
people, the ascent of Moses and tlie 
elders lo or towards the summit of the 
mount, and the august visiaa there 
vouchsafed them of the Divine Glory, 
or the Shelilaah, another term for 'the 
God of Israel,' appearing by his appro- 
priate symbol. The true nature and 
objects of this remarltable maaifesta- 
tion will appear more evident as we 
proceed in our annotations, from which 
the reader will probably Infer, and with 
great justice,^hat the whole scene was 
one of far richer significance than is 
usually imagined. 

1. Aad he said unto Mosen, Come up 
iinio the Lord. That is, God said. It 
would probably have baen written 'the 
Lord said unto Moses,' were it not to 
prevent a repetition of the word 'Lord' 
'in the same clause. We are still to 
bear in mind the remark so often made 
before that the 'Lord' (Jeliovah) to 
whom they were to come up was the 
"isible Jehomh now abiding in the sum- 
mit of Sinai. Accordingly the dial. 
has, 'Come up before the Lord;' and 
the Arab. 'Come up to (he Angel of 
God.' It would seem to be unquestion- 
able from a comparison of the context 
with Ei. 19, 24—20. 31, that these 
words were spoken to Moses while yet 
.he mount and before he had retired 
n the thick darkness into which he 
entered. Consequently as ho could 
be commanded to ascend Ihe moun- 
tain when he had already ascended il, 
Eind was abidir^ on its lop, we are 
(arced to understand the words as im- 
plying that he was lo come up after 
having previously gone down and prs- 
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2 And Moses c alono siiall come 
near ihe Lord: but they sliall not 
come nigh ; neither shall the peo- 
ple go up with him. 



[B. C. 149! 

people all the words of the Lokd, 
and all the judgments : and all the 
people answered with one voice, 
and said, 'Ml the words which 
the LoED haih said will we do. 

■7. ch. 19. e. Deul. 5. aj. Gil. 3. 19. 20, 



pounded 10 lUe people the foregoing 
codp, obtained Ihcir assent, and pei- 
formed the various covenant trnns- 
actions mentioned, v. 3—9. When this 
was done, he and his speciSed company 
vera Co ascend the mountain to receive 
the further instructions and revelations 

which God designed to impart. 

ir Nadab and Abihn. Thesa were Ihe 
two sons of Aaron who came to soch a 
fearful end for (heirpcesumptuous trans- 
gression in offering strange fire before 
the Lord, lev. 10. 1,2. Wlien we be- 
hold their names m the list of the hon- 
ored company selecled for this near 
approach to God, and tlicn cast our 
thoughts forward to the awful doom 
which they not long after brought upon 
themselves, we are led to the most seri 
ous reflection. How clearly does tlii 
incident show that God's outward gift! 
and callings are olten difierent from hii 
'election according to grace !' And how' 
forcibly is ihe lesson inculcated upon 

prerogalitcs, profe 



Kvp,-,,, they shail 
ivorsMp the Lord at a dialance) from 
which it would appear that they under- 
liiecliou as having reference 
exclusively to those who accompanied 
■ The letter of 



cswiUai 






without an inward, 
holiness wrought by the life-giving 
spirit of God 1 IT Seventy of the cid- 
ers of Israel. That is, seventy of the 
^ed men of the congregation ; men 
distinguished, respected, and venerated 
among the different tribes. The Bffi,cm 
elders mentioned Num. 11.16, were n 
yet appointed. This company was e 
lecled in order that they might be wi 
nesses of the glorious appearance abo 
to be made, and of the communion with 
God to which Moses was admitted, that 
their testimony might confirm the peo. 
pie's faith in their leader and teacher. 
II Worship y> pfar off. Gr. vpoir- 






yet from tl 



:e this dist 



suing verse it appears 

Fiom thai it appears, 

that, V(hile the body o( the people slood 

(he foot of the mountain, Aaron and 

3 two sons, and the seventy elders, 

!nt up probably about half way, and 

Moses, being privileged with neater BC- 



le quite 






mtored the liighl and fiery cloud 
which rested upon it. Thus in a typi- 
cal manner he sustained the person of 
Christ, who, as out great Bigh Priest, 
entered alone into the most holy place. 
This arrangement, which presents to 
us the people at the base of the moun- 
tain, the priests and the elders half the 
way up its sides, and Moses on its sum- 
mit, affords us a strilting view of the 
several grades which God has appointed 

bered that Ihe office represented in Mo- 
s now mei^d in that of Christ, 
and the two grand distinctions of people 
and paalors or eiders are all that are 
known under the Gospel ; the order of 
deocons being merely a kind of servants 
to the people, ordained 10 superintend 
the temporalities of ihe several congre- 
gations. 

3. And Moses eame and told the peo- 
pie, ka. In this and the eight follow- 
ing verses we have an account of Ihe 
important transactions in which Moses 
was engaged in the interval between 
his descent from the mount and hia 
subsequent ascent thither in ohedienos 
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4 And Moses ^ wrote all the words 
of the LoH», and rose up early in 
the morning, and builded an altar 



to the divine injunction, v. 1, and in 
company with Aaron and hia sons and 
the elders. His first business was to 
set before tbe people the body of laws, 
moral, civil, and ceremonial, whieh bad 
been delivered from Mount Sinai, to- 
gelher with the promiees of special 
blessings to bo secured Co them on con- 
dition of obedience. This was in fact 
proposing to them tha terms of a na- 
tional timeriant, which was to be rati- 
fied with very solemn ceremoniesj and 
enforced with solemn sanctions. To 
tbis covenant the people, it appears, 
were prompt to give their unanimous 
wid cheerful consent, saying, 'AH the 
words which the Lord halh said will 
jive do.' They had before, ch. 19. S, 
consented in general to come undei' 
God's government ; here lliey consent 
in particular en those laws now given. 
The Most High might, indeed, in virtue 
of his sovereign authority, have eiyoiii- 
ed his laws npon the nation without the 
formality of any stipulation on llieir 
part to obey them, but he condescended 
to five the whole afliur the form of 
a cni'enant transaction, as something 
more calculated to win upon the gener- 
ous sentiments of their hearts, and to 
draw forth a more affectionala obedi- 
ence, than a coda of precepts enjoined 
upon ihem by simple authority and ap- 
pealing slemly to a bare sense of duty. 
God lores to endear his requisitions to 
the hearts of his creatures. But not- 
withstanding the readiness of the peo- 
ple thus to assume, without reservation 
or exception, the responsibilities of the 
coveneiit, it was no dooM done with a 
certain degree of precipitation and rash- 
ness, withoQt being aware of their innate 
impotency to live up to the full extent 
of the obligations which they hereby 
incurred. On other 



under the hill, and twelve f pillars 
according to the twehe tribes of 



liislory of the chosen race we find in- 
stances of the same sanguine prompt- 
itude Jn making vows and promises, 
followed, alas, hut too speedily by the 
grossest acts of defection and rebellion ; 
which led one of the ancient fathers to 
compare the Israelites to locusts, 'Su- 
bito saltus danles, et protinus ad terrain 
cadentcs,' suddenly giving an npimrd 
spring, and forthwith falling upon thi 
tarth again. The ^re is but too foir an 
illustration of the hailing obedience of 
the best of God's children in this World. 
4. And Motes wrote, &c. Although 
it must have occupied a considerable 
part of the day, and perliaps of the 
night also, yet iu a transaction of this 
solemn nature it was evidently proper 
that the articles of the covenant about 
to be entered into should be reduced to 
writing, that there might be no mistake, 
and that it might be transmitted to 
posterity, who are equally to coma 
under its obligations. The fact that 
God himself had previously written the 
words of the Decalogue on tables of 
stone does not necessarily militate with 
the supposition that Moses now made a 
record of them in writing, to be read in 
the audience of the people. These ta- 
bles he had not yet received, II was 
only when he cama down from tha 
mount, after the golden calf was erect- 
ed in the camp, that he brought with 

him these divinely written records 

IT Builded an ailar ander the hill and 
twelve pillars; the altar as a reprcBenla- 
tive of God, as tha first and prmcipal 
party to this covenant ; and the twelve 
pillars as the representatives of the 
twelve tribes of the people as Iho other 
party. Between these two covenanlmg 
parties Moses acted as real and typical 
mediator. Gr. 'He built an altar under 
the mouulain, cm iuiua AiOwi iit rn( 
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5 And he sent young men of the 
children of Israel, wTiieh offered 
humt-offerings, and aacrificed 
peace-offerings of oxen unto the 

6 And Mos^ B took half of the 
blood, and put it in basons; and 
half of the olood he sprinkled on 
the altar. 

7 And he ^ took (he book of the 



Jioftpta ^uXas ran lofionX, and twelve 
ilimes for tlie twelve tribes of Israel; 
as if each of the pillars consisted o( a 
single stone, which ve incline to 1>elieve 
iTBS the Ikct ; hut it is not certnin ; they 
may have consisted of heaps of stones. 
5. And he sent yonng men, kc. That 
is, the firsl-born, who officiated as 
priests and sacrificefs till the Lavites 
were appointed hy substitution in their 
slesil, Hum. 3, 41. The term, as is re- 
marked in the Note on Gen. 14. 24, does 
not imply persons of youthful age, hut 
those who were qnaliAed to act in this 
ministerial serviccj which would nalur- 
ally require men of mature years. Chal. 
'He sent the first-born of the sons of Is- 
rael.' TliaTatg. Jon. adds, 'For 
hourt: " 















le first-born, s 
etiiHcle of the 
neither had ihe priesthood been given 
to Aaron.' It is observable (hat there 
was no solemn religious ceremony in 
any part of the Mosaic dispensation, in 
which there was not a sacritice, no ap- 
proach to God until he wss thus pro- 
pitiated. These of course were typical 
of that one great offering of the Son of 
God, afterwards to be preseoted, which 
has for ever abrogated all others. By 
this, peace was made between God and 
his sincere worshippers, who bring that 
EaeriGce in faith, and lay iton his altar. 
But until the fulness of time was come, 
the bodies of oxen and sheep, of goats 
and calves, prefigured the body ofChrist 
which he ottered up, once for all, upon 
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t, and read in the audience 
of the people: and they said, 'All 
that the Lord hath said wilt we do, 
and be obedient. 
8 And Moses took the blood, and 
sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold k the blood of the covenant, 
which the Lord haih made with 
all these words. 



the cross, expiating then Ihe sins of 
men ; and the people were thus taught 
the need of a sacrifice to jJTopiliate iia 
well as .of a mediator to stand between 
them and God, and to intercede for 

them. H Of oxen. From Heb.9. 19, 

it appears that other animals were sa- 
crificed on this occasion ; 'He look the 
blood of calves and of goats,' &c. Ojen, 
or rather bullocks, are mentioned as 
being principal. 

6—8. And Mosea took haif of the 
blood, &c. The application of the blood 
of the victim more explicitly demands 
our attention in considering the circum- 
stances of UiiB solemn rite. Being di- 
vided into two equal parts, one half 
was put into one basin, the other into 
another. The fit's! was then taken, and 
the blood sprinkled upon the altar, the 
representative of God, thereby denoting 

faithful in the covenant relation which 
he now condescended to assume, per- 
forming all the promises and conferring 
all the blessings which their corres- 
ponding fidelity would entitle them to 
expect. As Moses here says the altar . 
was sprinkled, but makes no mention 
of the book, and as Paul, Heb. 9. 19, 
speaks of the hookas being sprinkled, 
but says nothing of the altar, the pre- 
sumption is, that the book was laid 
upon the altar, and thus both the book 
and the altar partook of the sacred af. 
fusion. The import of the act was 
solemn and awfij in the ejtreme, nod 
ih« form of adjuration, is supposed to 
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buve been substanliall; (he fotlowing ; 
'As the body of this victim is cloven 
asunder, as the blood of Ibis animal is 
poured out, so let tnjbodybe divided 
and my blood shed, if I prove unfaith- 
ful and perfidious.' Tinder a slipula- 
lion of (his fearful impoit, (be people 
consent to Ibe conditions of the com- 
pact, and again declare their purpose lo 
abide steadfastly by the divine require- 
ments. TTpon this Moses took the 
other basin of blood, and sprinkled its 
contents ' on the people ;' i.e. either on 
the twelve pillars which stopd as the 
represeiilatives of Ihe people, or upon a 
portion of the elders of (be congrega- 
tion in tiie name of the whole Iwdy. 
As the sprinklings and purifyings tinder 
the law were usually performed with 
water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. Lev, 

14. 6, 7, aweSi also, as we leant from 
the apostle, Heb. 9. 19, was the case in 
the present instance. The application 
of the blood was the seal of the cove- 
nant, giving to the whole transaction 
its crowning and binding sanction. It 
is, accordingly, with the most solemn 
emphasis ilmt Moses adds, ' Behold the 
blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with yon concerning all these 
words ;' i. e. Ihe blond by the shedding 
of which the covenant is catified and 
confirmed. In like manner our Savior, 
in instituting that ordinance which was 
(0 be a perpetual seal of the new cove- 
nant of grace, said to his disciples, 
< This is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, wliich is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.' And it should not 
be forgotten, thai all those who adjoin 
themselves to the Lord in this sacred 
ordinance have the guilt of blood rest- 
ing upon them if (bey prove unfaithful, 
and that the Savior probably alludes (o 
the understood penally of this kind of 
covenant-breaking, when be says, Lukt 

15. 13—46, 'Blessed is that servan 
Vol.. II. B 



1 his lord when ho comcth shall 
find so doing. Of a truth I say unto 
you, That he will make him ruler over 
all that he hath. But and if thaj serv- 
int say in bis heart, My lord delayeth 
^is coming ; and shall hegin to beat the 
nen-servants, and maidens, and Co eat 
ind drink, and lo be drunken ; the lord 
>f that servant tvill come in a day when 
ie looketh not for him, and at an hour 
when he is not aware, and urfH cii( him 
aander, and will appoint him his 
portion with the unbelievers,' This 
'cutting asunder' alludes to. the virtual 
imprecation of every one who entered 
into covenant Dver the divided members 
of the victim Blaujhieted on such oc- 
casions, (kimpace with this Heb. S. 
19, 90. IT Took the book of the cove- 
nant, and read, &c. In order that the 
people might be completely awarB of 
what they were about to undertake, 
though they had been told before, he 
took the book, and read from it all that 
he had there written. He read it (hat 
they might be sure that what was con- 
tained in it, and what they were go- 
as he had preriously spoken to (hem, 
and they had promised to observe. He 
read it (hat (heir memories might be 
refreshed, and their consent given with 
full knowlege and due deliberation. 

9. ^hen went vp Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The several preliminary ceremo- 
nies and services mentioned above hav- 
ing been completed, Moses and his cho- 
sen attendants now make their ascent 

command before given, v. I. Fromv, 
13, it appears evident that Joshua con- 
stituted one of the company, lliot^h 
his name is not here mentioned. The 
omission may perhaps have been owing 
to the fact that he went not in a repre- 
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ined 



enter opon the consideration of one of 
Ihe most remarkable events recorded la 
tha whole compass of Lbo eacred Atotj, 
The suWime and glorious spectacle to 
which these &yored sotis of Isiaol were 
nanr odnutted is, no doubt, the germ of 
many of the most magnificent deECflp- 
tions of the symbolicBl scenery of the 
prophets, and especially of the theo- 
phaaicj, or vitible manffeslalions of Ihc 
Deily, which we find subsequeally. re- 
corded, and capable, if expanded iiilo 
all its details, of filling a volnme. 

10. And they aaiv Ihe God of Israel. 
Heb. 5n11B-i -■n)l& ns IKT'T vayiru 
ttk Eloke Yisroil, oni thty jau> Ike 
God of Isi-asl, As we are assured upon 
the Bulhorily of inspiration, 1 Tim. 6. 
16, thit 'no man balh seen or can scs' 
God in his essential being, Ibis language 
undoubtedly denotes that lliey were 
pritileged Xo behold the visible sign, 
Eymbol, or demonstration of his pres- 
ence, or in other words, Ihe Shekinah, 
perhaps under a forizi of more distinct- 
ness, or circumstances of greater glory, 
than it had ever been revealed in before. 
It was unquestionably a similar appear- 

chap. 1.26, of which he says, 'Above 
the firmament that was over their heads, 
having the appearance of a sapphire- 
stone, was the likeness of a throne, and 
upon the libeness of the throne was tlie 
likeness as the appearance of a man 
above upon it.' The 'llrniament' here 
spoken of as over the heads of the liv- 
ing creatures was not the celestial fir- 
mament, but a splendid flooring or sub- 
Etiatuin on which the visionary throne 
and its occupant rested, corresponding 
to the 'pafedwork of a sapphire stone,' 



a paved work of a " sap- 



menlioned by Moaes. Bui it will be 
proper, in a passage of this nature to 
give the ancient versions, in which the 
reader will perceive the most distinct 
recognition of the Shekinah, as we have 
elsewhere represented it. Gr. 'And they 
saw the place where the God of Israel 
had stood, and under bjs feet as it were 
the work of a sapphire-hrick, and as it 
were the appearance of the firmament 
of heaven m the purity thereof. And 
of the chosen of Israel there perished 
not one, and they were seen in the place 
of God, and ale and drank.' Chal. 'And 
they saw theglory of the Goil of Israel, 
and under the throne of his glory as the 
work of a precious stone, and as llie 
aspect of heaven whenil is serene. But 
to the princes of the sons of Israel no 
injury accrued ; and they saw the Glo- 
ry of God, and rejoiced in the sacrifices, 
which were accepted, as if they had 
ealen and drank.' Arab. 'And Ihey saw 
the Angel of the God of Israel, and un- 
der him something similar to the white- 
ness of adamant, and like to heaven itself 
in its serenity. And [^inst the princes 
of the sons of Israel he sent not forth 
his stroke, and they saw the Angel of 
the Lord, and lived, and ale, and drank.' 
Sjr. 'And they saw the God of Israel, 
and under his feet as it were the work 
of a sapphire-hrick, and as it were tlie 
color of heaven when it is serene. And 
against the elders of the sons of Israel 
he did not extend his hand ; yea, they 
saw God, and ate and drank.' Sam. 
'And they saw the God of Israel, and 
under his feet as it were a brick-work 
of sapphire, and as heaven itself in its 
purily. Nor yet against the elect ones 
of ihe children of Israel did he send 
forth his hand, hut they clave uulo God, 
and ate and drank.' 
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sac»d text, and la the^ several 
eIoiis, there is a siudied oliscuri! 
to the form and aspect of llie c 
whose resting op slaniiing place 
UElydesi 



inoflh 






orEsektel, cb. I, of which 
lionably the germ, tliere i 

to the human form, as lie says, (hat 
above the firmament that was over their 
lieads, having the appearance of a sap- 
phire stone, there was the likeness of 
a throne, and ' upon the likensEs of the 
throne the likeness as the appearance 
of a man abate Ofoa il.' Even here, 
however, the description is so worded 
as to leave the image in the mind of the 
reader designedly vague and shadowy, 
lest a fonndation should be laid for 
an idolatrous abuse of the symbolical 
scenery depicted. Wiiile, therefore, lli< 
idea of a dislinct personal appearance 
in human form is excluded, yet we maj 
perhaps safety couceive thai the lumiiii 
ons and glorions object presented to 
their view bore a remote semblance of 
such a form ; nor does it militate with 
(his supposition thai Moses says, in 
describing the phenomena of Sinai, 'ye 



■r of si 



;' for thi! 



was spoken concerning the people 
general, at the lime of (hei 
the law in an audible voici 
mount ; bat the words before us relate 
to a few individuals, and what theyi 

Moses, flam. 13. S, 'the similitude of 
the Lord shall he behold,' and as this 
vision had a direct reference to Christ, 
who is 'Ihe image of the invisible God,' 
and <fet ' made in the likeness of cor- 
ruptible man,' we seem to perceive an 
intrinsic probability in the idaa of his 
appearing on this occasion, in at least 
a fiiint resemblance to that human form 
in which he was afterwards id manifest 
himself in accomplishins the work of 
redemplion. 



pretation. It may be sufficient to say 
this was a most resplendent display of 
the divine glory in that form in which 
Ihe Shekinah usually appeared, only 
perhaps in a milder and more miiigaled 
splendor ; for il seems clear that its 
usual aspect was ihal of an exceedingly 
bright and dazzling efiiilgence, increas- 
ing on some occasions Xo the intensity 
of aglowing and devouring flame. It is 
clear that (he object seen could not 
have been God in the unveiled glory of 
his Godhead, for him no man hath seen 
nor can see. It must have been that 
sensiblt manifestation, of the Deity 
which we liave so frequently desig- 
nated by the term Shekinah, and which 
we have endeavored lo prove to be uni- 
formly the Old Testament adumbration 
of Chvisl. II is unquestionably (he same 
object as that mentioned by Isaiali, ch. 
e, i, 'In the year that KingUzziah died, 
I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, Sic. ;' for it was only 
as manifested in the Sliekinali that 'the 
Lord' (i. e. Jehovah) was ever seen mi- 
der the old dispensation. It is the same 
object also as that described in the 
vision of Ezekiel, ch. 43. 1,2, 'After- 
ward he brought me to the gate, even 
the gate that lookelh toward the east ; 
and, behold, the glory <tf the God of 

and his voice was like the noise of 
many waters, ond the earth shinedwith 
his elory-' The personage is evidently 
the same ; it was Ihe 'God of Israel,' 
whose (heophany Is described by both ; 
and as Ezekiel is here prophetical 1; 

" \g forth the scenery of the New 
alem, we see no reason to doubt 
that the spectacle wiUiessed by Moses 

the germ of that portrayed by Eze- 
kiel,Bnd that that depicted byJohnwas 
merely a farther expansion of the same 
iymbolical embryo. Bnl leaving us 
o form our own ideas as to this part 
if the vision, the historian is more par. 
tisular in describing the fcotstoal upon 
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which the visible Divine Miyesly rested. 

• T Under his feet 03 U mere a paved 

vmrkiifataiijihiTeitBne. Heb. ris:S!23 
"I'^Bon tljai kemaHselt Hbnaih haasap- 
pir, 03 the work of brick of sapphire. 
That is, a lesaelated pavement, appa- 
rently constructed of solid blocks of 
transparent sapphire moulded into the 
shape and size of bricks. The sapphire 
LG n precious stotie of a sky-colored 
bue, next in value and beauty to (he 
diamond, and there seems to be an ailu- 
sxoii to this gorgeous substratum of the 
throne of the divine glory in the proph- 
et's words, Is. 54, II, 'I will ky thy 
stones with fair colors, and lay thy 
foundaiions uith sappkires.' In order 
to make the impression of its appear- 
ance stilt more distinct, it is compared 
to the 'body of heaven in its clearness.' 
That is to say, it had the aspect of the 
azuta Tault of heaven as seen in its 
pure native splendor, when the atmos- 
phere is serene and unclouded. The 
eye (hen seems to behold the naked 
body, as il were, or the very substance 
of the heavenly ether. The whole spec- 
tacle, viewed merely as a sensible phe- 

glorious beyond conception ; but its 
glory in this respect would no doubt be 
far eclipsed by that of its symbolical 
import, could we but adequately grasp it. 
II. And upon the nobles, &c. Ileb. 
D''5"'SS etxelim, mngnotci, optimales, 
the chief ^nen, the grandees; evidenlly 
denoting ibe select and favored persons 
above mentioned, leho ore here prob- 
ably called ' nobles' from the honor now 
conferred upon them of being admitted 
to witness such a spectacle ; as if the 
splendor of the divine presence enno- 
bted every thing that came wiihin its 
sphere. By the 'liand' of Jehovah's 
' rot being laid upon them' is doubt- 
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aeant, that they received no harm 
from this amazing manifeslalicn. Con- 
trary to the usual impression in regard 
to the effect of sucb displays of the di- 
vine glory, which were thought to be 
fatal to the beholder, they saw God and 
lived. That this is the genuine sense 
of the phrase will appear from the fol- 
lowing pass^es; Gen. 37. 22, 'And 
Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood, 
but cast him into this pit which is in 
the wilderness, and tas no hand tipon 

138. 1, 'Though I walk in the midst of 
trouble, thou wilt revive me j IIuhi eliolt 
stretch forth thine hand agoinsi tht 
wrath of mine enemies, and thy right 
hand shall save me.' Neh. 13.31, 'Then 
I testified against them and said unto 
them, Why lodge ye about (he wall! 
if ye do so again, I will lay hands on 
!/o«.' Ps. 5d. 20, 'He hath put forth lia 
hand against such as be at peace with 

him.' ^ Also they saw God, and did 

eat and drink. Heb, DNliiNn ^IS Itmi 
va-yehcsu eth ha-Elohim, and they saw 
the Elohim. It is -par lioularly worthy 
of notice, that (he original here adopts 
a different term for 'seeing' from that 
which occurs in the preceding verse — 
' they saw {ISI^ yir«) the God of Is- 



ended « 



■efer 



oataard, ocnlar, and taper- 
ficial view of the object as at first be- 
held. Hereon theother hand, theverhis 
nin hazah, a term applied for the most 
part 10 prophetic vision, or that kind of 
inward and spiritual perception which 
was enjoyed by holy and inspired men 
when in a stale of supernatural trance 



n this SI 



e the e: 



' the outward senses was usually sus- 
■nded, and the objects seen were pre- 
nted as pictures to the imi^inatlon, 
e full significancy of which were not 
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always made known to tlie beholder. 
In the present instance we cannot afiirin 
that the ordinary functions of the eye 
were, after a lime, superseded, hut we 
fauve no douht that their minds were 
gradually raised and Eublimated by a 
special divine influence, so that they 
were made the subjects of a manifesta- 
tion or revelation far beyond any thing 
wliioh their unaided iiicnllies were ca- 
pable of attaining. Tbep were under 
an illapse of the Spirit of God, and 
lilie Balaam ' saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty, falling into a trance, but (prob- 
ably) l»ving their eyes open.' In this 
entranced and eitatio state ' they saw 
God ;' i. e. they had a prophetic view 
of the Sheliinah, the symbol of the di 
vine presence, not only in the form in 
whicli it m^ht Blrite the senses, hut m 
its hidden interior import and signifi 
cancy, as pointing to that divine per 
Eonage who was now involved in i I and in 
future to be developed out of it, first in 
the substantiated form of human flesh, 
as the Son of God, humbled, suffering, 
and dying for the sins of men; and se- 
condly and chiefly as risen, glorified, 
and i^m manifested on earth in the 
splendor and magnificence of his second 
coming and his eternal kingdom. It is, 
we doubt not, to this futnre and con- 
oummaled glory of the Redeemer , made 
again visible and taking up its abode 
among men, that the symbol of the 
Shekinah always points. Its manifesla- 
lion to Israel of old was preintimative 
of its renewed appearimce and estab- 
lishment in more sublime and glorious 
slats 10 the subjects of the gospel econ- 
omy in its ulterior periods, as set forth 
in the splendid predictions of Isaiah 
and the Apocalypse. It is onlyinthe 
realization ofall that was shadowed by 
the Sheltinah that we are to look for 
the fulfilment of 



ing. Behold, the tahirnaclt of God la 
toilJi men, and he will divell viiih them, 
and they shall be his people, and God 



himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.' 

that the Christian world have somehow 
come to interpret vaguely of heaven 
coDsideced as a state removed to an un- 
known distance both of time and space 
from the state in which our present lot 
is cast ; but we have greatly mistaken 
the drift of the oracles of God, If the 
conviction does not eventually grow 
upon the church, that it is in fact a 
future and an earthly state, a state to 
be gratlually evolved out of the exist- 
ing order of things and to the devel 
upement of which every Christian is 
bound unceasingly and strenuously Co 
consecrate lus efforts So far as the 
heaven of the Scriptures is identical 
with the I^ew Jerusalem, Ihe celestial 
city. It IS certainly future, for that is 
future It la a elate which is to be the 
reatill of a great system of mfiuences and 
providences, now in operation, which 
God has designed shall precede and in- 
troduce it. It is an economy or polity 
which is stud to ' come down from God 
out of heaven,' because it is to be de. 
veloped into being in pursuance of a 
divine plan,— as Ike execution of a 
scheme or program of jBhich God in 
his Tetiealed iBOrd i» the Author, In 
like manner, it m^ht not improperly 
be said that the Tabernacle and all its 



e Moses c 



mGod o 
istructed it 



■dmg to 



suppose that it was 
with a view to impart a prophetic in- 
timation of this great futurity, that the 
present vision was vouchsafed and re- 
corded ; and that a similar end was 
contemplated in the similar disclosures 
made to Isaiah, toEzekiel, to Daniel, 
and to John. They all point forward 10 
the blissful period referred to in the an- 
nnnciation, ' the tabernacle of God shall 
be with men,' that is, his Shekinali, his 
manifested presence, shall be with men ; 
not only with men in Iheir raised and 
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glorified and angeUc bodi«E, but also 
ivich men in their hDinan flesh, liv- 
ing and soJDUming on tlie eaitli wliile 
iliia respUndeut throne of Jeboiali has 
its seat in the midst of tliem. And 
lliia view, we conceiye, a&brds the Iran 
clue to the introduction of the remark- 



able 



lioned ii 



iQ mtb (tiBt or the vision with 
wliich MoEes and the elders vere favor- 
ed, viz., that ' they did eat and drinli.' 
Even granting, aa ie very probably the 
Gase, that this eating EJid drinking was 
upon tlie peece-ofTeringa and the liba- 
tions tvhich accoinpanied the ratifica- 
tion of the covenant, yet who is not 
strudi by the juxta-position of things 
apparently so remote from each other 
in (heir own nature, as witnessing a vi- 
sion of God and satisfying the gross 
appetites of the physical man! Who 
does not feel it to be a kind of violent 
transition from the Spirit to tiie Hesh? 
But SDppose the incident to be viewed 
as having, like the rest, a prophetical 
bearing — suppose it he a typical in- 
timation of the fact, that eating and 
dtioking, that is, enjoying the con- 
dUions of our present hvmanily, are 
not in themselves inconsislent with the 
visible indwelling of the Most High on 
earth which we are taught to expect, and 

of Iha mystery? If the vision here re- 
corded were truly in its ultimate scope, 
prophetical, and pointed to bji era when 
the glory displayed to the congregation 
nt Sinai shonld bs far more illustriously 
displayed over (he face of lbs earth, 
while the race was yet sojourning upon 
il, would it not bs natural that some 
hint should he afforded of the intrinsic 
compatibility of such a manifestation 
with snch a mode of subsistence ? 
In the foregoing remarks we have 



It one, of the d 



; of God 



prominent 

in granting to nis servants tnis signal 
manifestation of his glory. But this, 
weapprehead, was not all, Admilling 



that such an ultimate scope as we 
have now supposed was in fuel couched 
under the vision, it would be natural 
that a system of rites, types, and shad- 
ows sliould be instiwled, adapted to 
represent and keep vividly before tlie 
minds of the chosen people, the grand 
end which infinite wisdom thus pro- 

plish. To this the Tabemacio with its 
various furniture and services, was emi- 
nently adapted. This sacred and sym- 
bolical structure, with all its appur- 
tenances, was to he erected under the 
superinlendance of Moses, and that in 
conformity to a model divinely given. 
We are eipressly informed that he was 
lo ' make every thing after the jialtern 
shown him in the mount.' This pattern 
we suppose lo have been shown him on 
this occasion ; and probably one main 
reason of admitting Aaron and the elders 
to a participation of the vision, was, 
that by beholding the pattern they might 
bear witness to tlie fidelity of the copy. 
Olhenvise, wlial evidence could Moses 
give to the people that he was acting in 
obedience to a divine command in erect- 
ing such a Elrnctttre, of so strange a 
form and so costly a character? Would 
the congregation have parted so readily 
1th their treasures, their gold utd sil- 



,d jew. 






.n the I 



rong- 



esl assurance to their own minds tliat 
m so doing they were fulfilling an ex- 
press requisition of Jehovah? The 
presence of the elders would give this 
assuriuice, and we therefore deem it 
reasouabis to presume that the phe- 
nomena of the vision included the en- 
tire typical epparatus of the TaberuB- 
do, and especially that of the Ark of 
the Covenant, ths Mercy-seat, and the 
Cherubim, which were in fact the very 
heart and nncleus of the entire system, 
and of the import of whicli we shall 
speak more fully in a subsequent Note. 
In all prohability the visible object 
termed the ' God of Israel' was faith, 
fully but feebly shadowed out in the 
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12 T[ And the Lokd said unto Mo- ' 
ses, 'Come, up to me into ilie 
mount, and he lliere: and I will 
give tliee ' tables of stone, and a 
law, and comma cdmen Is which I 

' ves. i. 15, ifl. t ch. 31. la. * 3a. la, la. 



cloud of glory and tlie acconiiianyiog 
Cberubim which surmounted tbe Mercy- 
statj except that the Eappbire pavemeut 
was exchanged, for unifoimity's sake, 
for one of burnished gold. As to the 
attendant lU^lic hostfi) which seeiri to 
have been.conceived of as an linfailing 
accompauiment of Ihe Glory, 
they probably saw, since Ihey coulil uot 
be materialized in Ihcir multitude, the 
Cherubic device was adopted 
tic embodiment of this orJ er 
Bui of Ibis mote iu llic sequel. If our 
eu^estiotis in regard to the remarkable 
incident here recorded be %veli founded, 
and this were the time when these 'pat- 
terns of ibit^ ia the heavens' were 
shown to Moses, it will follow that Ihe 
aciwunt liere given of the vision is ex- 
tremely incomplete, embracing the men. 
lion, merely of the leading and mosi 
memorable object which they were fa. 
vored to behold. This we infer from Ih< 
fact that Moses is said to have made 
ccnrding to the pattern 






IS he 



pvessly said to base seen, we may fair- 
ly conclude thai he does not describe 
all tiiat he did see. 

13. Comenptojne intolhe Mount, Sec, 
Thus far it would appear that Moses 
had remained wilh hie company at some 

the vision was vouchsafed, but lis is 
now commanded to leave his compan- 
ions, and advance towards the cloud 



n the SI 






siderable time. The design of the som- 
mons is Slated to be, that he might re- 
ceive the engraved tables of the law, 



.; that thou may est 
leacli them. 
13 And Moses rose up, and " his 
Joshua : and Mosea w went 
tlie mount of God. 



ntaining that divine code which he 

E people, and not to the command- 
?iits, that tlie proiioim ' them' refers. 
13. And his minister Joshua. Heb. 
ItllBla meskarelko, kis minisleTing <a- 
Undant. The root tnU simrath de- 
notes a personal attendance and minis- 
try less servile than that which is indi- 
cated by the term TS5 abad, to serBi. 
It points rather to that honorary at- 
tendance which is paid by a courtier to 
his sovereign or prince, than the mental 
obsequiousness of a slave lo his mas- 
ter. See Note on Nam. 11. S8. It was 
undoubtedly with a view lo his future 
oflice, that Joshua was called to sus- 
tain this relation lo Moses. He was to 
be his successor as leader of Israel, and 
it was Btting that lie should begia by 
degrees to be lionored before the con- 
gregation, that they might be led the 
more readily and cordially to render to 
him the deference and respect la which 
his station would one day entitle him. 
This could scarcely fail to he the result 
when they saw him admitted nearer lo 
the majiifesled presence of God than 
any other individual except Moses him- 
self. We must bo strangely insensible 
to the tokens of the divine will not to 
honor those whom God himself honors, 

IF And Mosea Kent vp into the 

mountefGod. Chal. 'Into the moun- 
tain on which the Glory of the Lord 
was revealed.' Tatg. Jon. ' Into the 
mountain in which the Glorious Pre- 
sence of the Lord was manifested.' 
Moses and Joshua went up to the higher 
parts of the mountain, where in all 
probability the lower extremities or 
fringes of the dark envelopmg cloud 
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14 And he said ucto the elders, 
Tarry ye here for us, until we come 
again unto you: and behold, Aaron 



in its sombre folds, 
ir cloud of tlie Glory 
len Elill Ligher up on 



imed tl 



The bright im 

the Tory apex of the 
been only occasiDnnUy disclosed 
sight of the congregation. The i 
mon spectacle, we suppose, was lb 
a dark majestic mass of cloud, w 
which, but inTieible, the splendi 
the Shekinah abode. Here it would 
seem that Mosec and Joshua remained 



higher. Our arrival at 
still leaves us at the foot of another, 
which equally claims to be climbed, 
and until we reach heaven itself wo 
must ei-peei to see, 

14. Tarry ye ken, &a. Aware, prob- 
ably, that his absence from the people 
was now to be of longer duration than 
usual, Moses deems it necessary to 
make special provision for the ad minis- 
iration of justice, and the general man- 
ngement of the ciTil affairs of (he peo- 
ple in the interval. For this end ha 
commissions Aaron and Hut to net as 
his deputies injudging causes, and tells 

were, advanced somewhat up tlie moun- 
l^, patiently awaiting his and Joshua's 
letutn. It is only thus that we can 
undersland the plain language of the 



and Hurarc with you : if any man 
iiave any matters to do, let him 



text. Commeiitalors indeed have sup- 
posed thai as the people were to liave 
constant resort to them on matters of 
business, and as Aaron is spoken of as 
engaged in the midst of the congrega- 
tion in makmg the golden calf, the 
order was for the elders lo remain, not 
in the exact spot where Moses left them, 
but in the camp at the base of the moun- 
tain, in the midst of the people. But 
this is surely doing manifest violence 
o tile letter of the narrative ; and be- 
des, if this were the sense, what need 
ere there of any command al all ; for 
here else should they tarry but in the 
amp i Was there any danger of their 
going away from it ? The truth is, if 
e mielske not, they were ejpressly 
quired to abide in the spot where they 
had em'oyed the vision till Moses re- 
rued. To (his spot such of the people 
as 'had matters to do' were permitted 
and directed to come as often as Ibey 
had occasion for judicial decisions ; 
and we think that the Grst step in 
Aaron's sin was his deserdng his post, 
and going down, contrary lo Moses' di- 
rection, into the midst of the camp. 
Ho was probably infected by the conla- 
giou of the people's impatience belare 
he yielded his consent lo join in Iheir 
idolatry ; thus affording us a melan- 
choly exarople of the ruinous effects of 
a single step in the way of transgres- 
sion. So man knows where he may be 
landed by the slightest aberration from 
the path of duty. Neither the foot nor 
the face can be safely turned away from 
the post assigned us. Aaron slid down 
the mountain both in a moral and phy- 
sical sense at the same time. IT Be- 
hold, Aaron and Har are u-ilh you. 



Thisw 






e elders 



of the 

jD in a sense sustaining 
. The people, ihereforp. 
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16 And !' the glorj' of the Lokb 
abode upon, mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered it sis (Jays : and the 
seventh day he called unto Moses 
out of the midst of the cloud. 



were to consider themselTce as addtess. 
ed ill the address mnde to their olficial 
heads. This is according to the usual 
sjialo^orthe Scripture idiom, of nliich 
we shall find hundreds of exainplea.— - 
^ IS any """> ^""^ <"'!' ntallers le do. 
Heb. 01131 5J3 ^a mi baal Aelaxim, 
viiaso itlordornuutci-ofivorda (things, 
matters), Gr. and Chal. 'Whoso hath 
ajudgment or controversy.' 

15. Ani Moses went up into the maunt, 
&c. That is, Moses and Joshua to- 
gether, as the whole nmratiTe leads RS 
to infer. For it was not till six days 
had elapsed that Moses was called to 
enter into the midst of (he cloud resting 
on the highest peak of the 






t but 



suppose tliat he ajid Joshua remained 
ti^ther. It DO more follows that 
Joshua did not ascend with Mm, fVom 
his name not being mentioned, than it 
does that he is not to he associated 
with Moses in the final clause of v. 13, 
where any one can see that such an in- 
ference would be entirely erroneous. 

16. And the glory of the Lord abode, 
&c. Heb. "pTD"' yishkan, talieTnaded. 
From the same root "pID skakan, comes 
ShekijiaA, the etymology clearly indi- 
cating the relation of the visible glory 
of Jehovah to soma kind of lalttrBacle 
as its appropriate dwelling place. In 
the present instance, we incline lo !ie- 
liere that ths dark cloud was the taber- 
nacle in which the Glory was enshrined, 
and that this is eipressly inlimaled in 
the ensuing words, ' the cloud cohered 
it six days,' i. e. covered the Glory, and 



17 And the sight of the ^lory of 
the Lord was lilie ^devouEing fire 
on the top of the mount in the eyes 
of the children of Israel. 

18 AndMoses went into the midst 
of the cloud, atvd gat him up into 
the mount ; and = Moses was ja the 
mount forty days and forty nights. 

2 ell. S. 3. & 19. 19. Dout. 4, 38. Uelit. 13. 



may faitiy be Interpreted. It is, in- 
deed true that nearly all the ancient 
versions render it, 'covered him,' i. e. 
Moses, but the other sense is agreeable 

Ject intended, we think it more probable 
the plural ' them' would have been em- 
ployed, as there can be no doubt that 
Moses and Joshua were now tcgether, 
and both enshrouded within the borders 
of the cloud; crowu which covered the 
brow of the mountain. On the seventh 

day the divine summons called Moses 

up to the utmost lieights of the moun- 
tain, and then we suppose the dark thick 
cloud was rent and opened in the sight 
of alt Israel, and the inner glory broke 
forih like devouring fire. In the midst 
of this opened cloud, Moses was en- 
ahUd boldly to enter, although lo the 
multkude below it probably h^ the ap- 
pearance of entering into the mouth oi 
\ a fiery furnace, which threaiened in- 

was one whom the special favor of hea- 
ven enabled to 'dwell even with this 
devouring lire,' without either a hair of 
his head, or a thread of his garments, 
feeling the action of the consuming ele- 
ment. There he continued fasting forty 
days and forty nights, receiving further 
instructions, and no doubt enjoying the 
most transporting discoveries of the di- 
vine glory. The sii days mentioned, 
V. 16, were probably not a pan of the 
forty; for during those sis days Moses 
and Joshua were together, and both 
probably ate of manua as usua), and 
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drank of tha brook mentioned Deal. 9. 
SI i bul when Moses ivfts called inlo 
the midst of lUe cloud, his Ibrly dajs 
fasting commenced, while Josliua, in 
the mean time, no doubt continued to 
eat and drink daily whUe wailing [or 



CHAPTER XXV. 



As we enter in the present chapter 
upon llie directions given to Moses for 
the erection and furnishing of the sacred 
structure called the Tabernacle, it will 
be proper to dwell a little in the outset 
tupon lbs grand design of an ediHco so 
temotkable in itself, and holding so 
prominent u place in the Moiiaic econ- 
omy. The Tabernacle was, in fact, the 
central object in the Jewish system of 
warship, and without a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of its form, uses, and ends, 
our itiew of the genius and scope of the 
Hebrew ritual will be essentially de- 
fective. It may perhaps he admitted, 
that as some of these ends wers of 
typical import, pointing forward to a 
period of the Christian dispensation 
which has not yet been fully developed, 
we may not be able to unfold, in all its 
fullness, in the present stale of our 
knowledge, the entire reach of mennir^ 
wliich in the divme miud was couched 
under this signiflcBnt structure, and its 
successor the Temple, Yet with the 
lights reflected upon it from the expo- 
sitions of the New Testament and tha 
predictions of the Old, we may doubt- 
less attain to an interesting and edify- 
ing insight into its leadii^ drill. We 
are persuaded that it is a study fraught 
with the most important practical re- 
cults, and though generally considered, 
like the other symbolical portions oi 
the Scriptures, ns constituting a field of 
mere curious, &nciful, and specula 



this opinion will h 
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ilation subordinating to itself 
the irrepressible spirit of inquiry which 
is pervading every department of know- 
ledge whether scientific or sacred, na- 
tural or supernatural. The book of 
revelation, like the book of nature, is 
lesigned to bo of gradual development, 

(onahle to look for tlie opening of new 
nines of scriptural wealth, us of new 
mineral treasures, that have been im- 
bedded for ages in the bowels of the 
-But to the point which we have 
imedialely in hand. 
opinion has been widely enter- 
that in the early ages of the 
under the impression of the 
grand truth that 'God is a spirit, and 
that they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth,' — that 
ivine spirit filled all things, and 
iqually present in all parts of his 
on — men had no sacred places, 
orshipped God wherever and when- 
their hearts were drawn forth to- 
wards bim in veneration, gratitude, or 
tove. To the soundness of this opinion 
thus broadly expressed, we are disposed 
10 object, on the same grounds on which 
we object to the theory that makes tha 
primitive state of man a savage state- 

teitft Ike recorded facts of inspired kis- 
tsry. Wa cannot but conclude, from 
the tenor of the sacred narrative, that 
from the creation of Adam to the pre- 
sent time, God has dealt with man by 
way of crpress rciKioiion. The infancy 
of tlie race was cradled in the midst of 
supernatural disclosures, and the light 
of the divine manifestatians continued to 
shine with brighter or dimmer beams 
upon its advancing youth and manhood, 
up to the riper age which it has now 
attained. With the record of Genesis 
before us we cannot question that Je- 
liovah manifested himsalf between the 
Chcrubims at the east of the garden of 
Eden, and that this earliest exhibition 
of the Ehekinah was the appointed 
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plMi of KoraMp for Adam and bis fa 
ily, the place to which Coin andAljei 
hTO^tgkt their oblations, and Ihe place 
from which Cain, al^er (he muiiiet of 
his brother, relhed in miserable exile, 
when he is said to have iled from the 
presence of (he Lord, True it is, that 
llie major pan of iba raca lapsed, by a 
vary early defection, into the gtossest 
idolatry, and the vhibU symbols of ihe 
divine presence, if enjoyed at bD, were 
confined to a select few ; but we know 
not that wa are warranted in the belief 
that the knowledge of the Wue God, or 
of the right mode of worshipping him, 
has o! any time become entirely extinct 
on earth. As a matter, hovfever, of 
historical fact it is un^uestioaable that 
most of tlie early nations of (he world, 
under (he promptings of a religious 
principle, rendered their worship, such 
as it ^vas, in a vague and informa) 
manner, witiiout temple or ritual, 
Ihe inTisihle Deity in whom they were 
taught Id believe. It was not unnatural 
that in these circumstances they should 
liave selected the lops of mountains and 
(he shade of grates as ths seal of their 
worship, and (here Sued their altars for 
sacrifice. But in piocess of time, 
men sank deeper and deeper into id< 
atry, the practice of worshipping 
high places and in groves became asi 
elated with so many vile abominalioi 
that it was utterly forbidden to the 
raelites, lo whom God was pleased 
prescribe a locatized worship, first 
ivithin the precincts of a Tabernacle, 
and afterwards of a Temple. The Tab- 
ernacis was little else than a portable 
temple ; as no other kind of structure 
would have suited the earlier circum. 
stances of the chosen race. A nomade 
people would of course have a moTeahle 
temple; and, among a tent-dwelling 
people, that temple would naturally bo 
a tent or aportable fabric of wood. An 

pected to be found among a settled race; 
and when a moving people become set- 



tled, and exchange their tents for houses, 
in like manner their moveable taber- 
nacles become fiicd temples. 'See now,' 
said David, 'I dwell in a house of cedar, 
but the arlt of God dwelleth between 



He ll 



refore 






<f God should no 1 
tent, but a fabric of stone, 
aoM with the altered ci 
the people. But until the^ Israelites 
were settled in the land of promise, 
their sacred edifice, if they had one, 
must necessarily be such as they could 
easily take to pieces ojid transfer from 
place to place. The object of such a 
building was not, like that of our 
churches, as a place of shelter for the 
assembled worshippers, for the wor- 
shippers assembled not in the temples, 
but in the courts before or around them; 
nor yet as places for offering sacrifices, 
for the sacrifices were also ofiered in 
the courts. Its true design was as a 
laansion of the Deity, a dwelling-pUKe 
for the diBine presence. This was es- 
pecially and preeminently the object of 
the Jewish Tabernacle. It was intend- 
ed as a habitation of the visible symbol 
of Jehovah, or the Shekinah, as the God 
and King of the chosen people, who, aa 
we have seen above, is emphatically 
designated 'the God of Israel.' 

In ordering the constmction of such 
a building, we may admit that there 
was an accommodation to ideas then 
very universally prevalent, and which 
from their residence m Egypt had be- 
come familiar to the minds of tho Is- 
raelites. The Egyptians and other 
heathen nations boasted of the presence 
of their gods among them in Iheir tem- 
ples and tabernacles ; and as God had 
been pleased from the earliest periods 
to reveal himself to the patriarchs by 
visible manifestation, it was not un- 
natural that he should at lei^th confer 

•n his people the permanent tokens 
of a peculiar local presence in some 
such striking and glorious symbol as 
that of the Shekinah. With this view 
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lie directed the Tabernacle lo be erect- 
ed as a suitable abode for bis visible 
majesty. As such it possessed the two- 
Told character of a Sanctwary, or haly 
place, a place of icorship; aod of a 
Royal Palace ; where he would heep 
the slate of it court, as supreme civil 
magistrate and king of Israel) from 
whence he would issue his laws and 
. commandments as from an oracle, and 
where he was lo receive the homage 
and tribute of his subjects. This idea 
of ihe Tabernacle, as in part that of a 
palace fur a king, will seem perfectly 
clear to ecery one who carefully notes 
the terms in which this building and 
also ihe Temple are spoken of imd re- 
ferred to throughout Ihe Scriptures; 
and -we doaht not it is a view essential 
to ihe right understanding of these 
structures and tlie things which belong- 
ed lo them. It is Hview also which is 
held by the Jews themselves, who carry 
out the analc^y and regard the utensils 

of the Tabernacle as pilace fitrnifure 
and the priests as its ministers of state 
and officers. Take, for instance, the 
following comment of Rab. Shem Tob 
<n Maimonides as cited by Outram 



Sacriiioei 



' God, t 






buill for him resembling a royal palace, 
la a rojal palace are to be found all the 
things that we have mentioned. There 
aresome persons who guard the palace ; 
others who oiecute offices belonging to 
the royal dignity, who furnish the ban- 
quets, and do other necessary services 
narch ; others who daily ■ 






c, both v( 



and 



inslrvmental. In a royal palace there 
is a place appointed for the preparation 
of victuals, and another [neater the 
Presence] where perfumes are burned. 
In the palace of a king there is also a 
table, and an apartment exclusively ap- 
propriated lo himself, which no one 
ever enters, except him who is next in 
authority, or those whom he regards 
with the grealest affection. In like 
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manner it was tbe will of God to have 
all tbese in his house, that he might not 
in anything give place lo Ihe kings of 
Ihe earth. For he is a great king, no( 
indeed in want of these Ibings: but 
hence it is easy lo see ihe reason of iha 
daily provisions given to ihe priests 
and Leviles, being what every monarch 
is accustomed to allow bis servants. 
And all these things were intended lo 
instruct the people that the Lord of 
Hosts was present among us, 'For he 
is a great king, and 10 be feared by ail 
the nations.' These analogies will be 
the more apparent when it is remem- 
bered that the compuisons are to be re- 
ferred to an Oriental rather than a Eu- 

We do nol, however, consider it suffi- 
cient lo regard such a view of the Taber- 
nacle as founded solely upon the usages 
of royalty as Ihen existing. We are 
satisfied that its typical design is ne- 
cessary to account for Ihoss features 

which it possessed in common with the 
palaces of kings. The Glory that dwell 
both in Ihe Tabernacle and the Temple 
was preintimalive of the even yet future 
manifested glory of Christ, to which the 
'earnest expectation of the creature' 
has been long looking forward, and of 
which Ihe incipient dawnings begin now 
faintly lo appear. The import of the 
ancient visible Shekinah and its ma- 
terial habitation has never yet been 
realized as it is destined to be in the 
latter day on earth ; nor do we conceive 
it possible to gain a full and adequate 
idea of the kingly features of this typ- 
ical establishment without looking for- 
ward to the time when the Savior, com- 
bining sacerdotal sanctity with royal 
dignity, shall sit 'a prieat upon his 
throne,' in the earthly Zion, in accord- 
ance with the entire drift of the Old 
Testament prophecies. This is the slate 
to which Ihe anticipations of all Chris- 
tians are really direcled— a s late which is 
to be ultimately evolved out of the pres- 
ent by a stupendous order of changes, 
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moral, polilical, and physical. The 
New Jerusalem of tha Apocalypse Is the 
grand object of the Christian's hope, and 
it is in tliat glorious dispensation, the 
Iheaire of which is the earlh that we 
now inhabit, that we are to look for the 
tuMantial realities so strikinely figur. 
ed in the ritual apparalos of the old 
economy. It is the slate consliliiled 
by the final developemenl of the King- 
dom of Heaven out of the regenerated 
and transferred dominions and dynas- 
ties of the earth, over which Jesus 
Christ is to reign in visMe majealy, his 
redeemed people being made, in soma 
way at present inscrutable to as, to 

glories of his eternal kingship. It is 
in that dispensation, or perhaps we may 
say, in that stage of this dispensation, 
thai the Ihii^ mystically foreshown by 
the Tabernacle struttni-e and tha Taber- 
nacle furnilnre will be made real. It 
«rill then appear how admirably adapt- 
ed it was in its twofold character of 
Sanctuary and Palace to correspond 
with the twofold functions ofChiistas 
Pj-iest and King. But the farther un- 
folding of this view of the subject would 
totry uB imperceptibly into the region 
of prophetic exposition, whicli our pres- 
ent plan does not embrace. 



however of a different texture from the 
general hanging, being a great curtain 
of < fine twiued Einen,' embroidered wilh 
blue, purple, and scatiet. It is describ. 



whicl 



ain of the Tabern; 



self. 






re propos. 



;of 6' 






of the Tabernacle maybe prefaced with 
the following general description, for 
the most part in the words of the Editor 
of the Pictorial Bible. First there was 
the area or court in whicb the Taber- 
nacle stood. This was of an oblong 
figure of a hundred cubits (about 150 
feet) long, by fifty cubits (about 75 feel) 
broad ; and the height of the iaclosing 
curtain was five cubits or nearly three 
yards, being half tha height of the Tab- 
ernacle. The inclosure was formed by 
a plain hanging of fine twined linen 
ms 10 have been work. 



ed ir 



-work ti 



Ihat the people wiihoat might freely 



fabric ivith the in 
of the Taberoacle, and the veil before 
the holy of holies ; for in the descrip- 
tion of Ihe two door-curtains there is no 
raeolion of the figures of cherubim and 
the fancy work (' cnnnmg work') which 
decorated the inner covering and vail. 
The doot-curtain of the court was fur- 
nished with cords, by which it m^ht be 
drawn up or aside when the priests had 

inclosure were hur^ upon sicty pillars 
of brass, standing on bases of the same 
metal, but with capitals and filtets of 
silver. (Compare the description in this 
chapter with that in chap. 38.) The 
honks also, to which the curtains were 
attached, were of silver. The entrance 
of the court was at the east end, op- 
posite that to the Tabernacle; and be- 
tween them stood the altar of burnt 
ofTeting, but nearer (o (he door of tha 
Tabernacle than to that of the court. 
It is uncertain whether Ihe brazen lavei 
was interposed between the altar and 
the door ofthe Tabernacle ornol. Chap. 
30. 18, certainly conveys that impres- 
sion j but the Rabbins, who appear to 
have felt that nothing could properly 
interpose between the altar and Taber- 
nacle, say that the laver was indeed 
nearer lo the Tabernacle than was the 
altar, but still that it did not stand in 
Ihe same line with the altar, but stood 
a little on one side to the south. As to 
the position of the Tabernacle in the 
court, nothing is said in the Scriptarea 
on the sulgect, but it seems less prob- 
able Ihat it stood in the centre than 
was placed towards the ^rther 
tern extremity, so as to allow 
space for the services which 
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were to be perrornied exclusively in 
front of tbe Tabernacle. 

The fabric properly colled the Taber. 
nacle having moveable walls of board, 
*tta of a more substantial character 
tban a tent ; but it is right to regard it 
■s B tent, its general appearance and 

more substaniiai fabric being probably 
DD account of the weight of its several 
envelopes which required stronger sup- 
ports than are usually necessary. It 
was of an oblong %ure, fifty-five feet in 
length, by eighteen feet in breadth and 
lie^hl. Its Icogth extended from east 
to west, the entrance being at the east 
end. Tba two sides and west end con- 
sisted of a framework of boards, of 
which there were twenty on each side 
and e%ht at the west end. The man- 
ner in which these boards were joined 



1 forir 



a wall 



which might be easily taken down and 
set up again, may be illustrated in some 
degree by a reference to the window- 
shutters of an extensive shop ; but the 
boards of the TabemHcle did not slide 
in grooves, but each was furnished at the 
bottom with two tenons, which were 
receired into sockets in the bases of 
Eolid silrer; and to give the whole 
greater security, the hoards were fur- 
bished each with five rings or staples of 
gold, by means of which they were suc- 
cessively run up to their proper places 
on horizontal poles or bars, which serv- 
ed Bs the ribs of tha fabric, binding its 
parts ti^ther. The boards as well as 
the bars were of shittim wood, overlaid 
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was ' the most holy place,' or the 'Holy 
of Holies,' m which the presence of the 
Lord was more immediately manifest- 
ed. The separating hanging was called, 
by way of eminence, 'the vail;' and 
hence the expression ' within' Or ' wilh- 
out the vail' is sometimes used to dis- 
tinguish the most holy from the holy 
place. The people were never admitled 
into the interior of the tabernacle. None 
but the priests might go even into tile 
outer chamber or holy place, and into 
the inner chamber the high-priesl alone 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
once in the year, on the great day of 
atonement. To this, however, there 
was a necessary exception when the 
Tabernacle was to be taken down or set 
up. The outer chamber was only en- 
tered in the momii^ to oifer incense on 
the altar which stood there, and to ex- 
tinguish the tamps, and again in the 
evening to lu;ht them. On the Rabbath 
also the old shew-bread was.laken away 
and replaced with new. These were 
all the services for which the attend- 
ance of the priests was necessary with- 
in the Tabernacle, all the sacrifices be. 
ing made in the open space in front of 
the Tabernacle, where stood the brazen 
altar for burnt oiTerings. It will be use- 
ful to observe, tiiat the most holy place 
contained only the aik wilh its con- 



t the 



r apar: 



lained the altar of incense, the table of 
shew-bread, and the great golden candle- 
stick ; while the open area in front of the 
Tabernacle contained the brazen laver 
for the ablutions of the priests, and the 
brazen altar for burnt offerings. 

This description will give an idea of 
the general arrangement and substan- 
tial structure of the Tabernacle; and 
we may proceed to notice the various 
curtains which were thrown over and 
formed the outer coverings of the tent. 

linen, splendidly embroidered with fig- 
ures of cherubim and fancy work in 
scarlet, purple, and light blue. It is 
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AND the LoKD spake unto Mo- 
ses, savins, 



2 Speak irnto the children of Is- 
rael that they bring me an offer- 



or the ' holy of lioli«s,' and was doubl- 
less of the same teiture and appear- 
ance wi h he a I 1 b according to 
jDspphu Mas emh Je etl with all 



i excepting 
e ofgoalf 



the fori 



$ of an mal 



r, wl cb was spnn bj he women of 
t)ie camp. Cloth made of goats' hair 
forms Ibo customary cover' 
tents of the Bedouin Arabs 
and it still continues la be spun and 
woven at homo by the women Over 
this coverinc was no her of : 
dyed red, and ove ha be four b and 



in^ : = of every man that giveth it 
willingly with his heart ye shall 
take my offering. 



ingof tahasli skins (see 
Iha Note on chap. 23. 5). These cur- 
tains, after covering, or rather forming, 
the roof, hung down by the sides and 
west end of the Tabernacle, those that 
were outside being calculated to protect 
(he mote cosily ones within, while tlie 
whole combined to render the Taber- 
nacle impervious lo the rain, and safe 
from Ilia injuries of the weather. 

The anneied cut will give lo the 
teader somewhat of an adequate idea 
of the Jraiae lairk of the Tabernacle, 
while we have reserved to a subsequent 
Note,ch 26 14 a view ottlif struuturo 
t^ comple dsacfth sn lope 
ofcurta 9 
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S. Sptak tinlo the children of Israel, 
that they bring me, Sic. Heh. ij inpil 
i-a~yikhu U,thattkey take for me. The 
original word for 'take' very frequently 
has the import of take and briag, take 



and 



gtae, 



3r take ai 



by the apostle, Eph. 4. 8, ' gave gifts 
unto men.' Thus too 1 Kings, 3. 34, 
'And the kingsaid, firing me a sword;' 
Heb. 'take tne a swotd.' 1 Khigs, 17. 
10, 'Fetch me a little water;' Hob. 
'take me a little water.' IT An offer- 
ing. Heb. rranri terumah, an elenoi- 
(fon, a heave-offerins, so called from 
its being liftei uj> when it was laid on 
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3 And this is the offering which 4 And blue, and purple, and scar- 
ye shall take of them; gold, and lei, and fine linen, and goals' 
silver, and brass, hair. 

voluntary, and freC'heartcd offering, 
apd llie correlalive detivalive ma"U 
nedaboth occurs willi a parallel meaDing 
Ps. 110. 3, 'Thy people shall to icill- 
Ing (VKTO mdabath, lit, K«it»gnBSses) 
in the day of the power ;' where the 
drift of Ihe Psalmist appears to be, to 
compare ihe abundance of the free-will 
offerings made Co the Messiah in the 
latter day for the beautifying his sanc- 
tuaiy (imp ^ina tehadrS kodtsh, 
leil/i the adornmenU of the holy) with 
the profusion of the gifts that were so 
largely poured forth at the setting vp 
of the Tabernacle. They shall come 
forth as copiously as (he drops of dew 
from Ihe womb of the morning^ in a 
bounlifulness at least equa! to that 

was upon Ihe youth of Ihe Israelitish 
church. A very appropriate comment- 
ary Ml the present passage is aSbrded 
in the suhsfquenl account of its execu- 
tion, Ex. 35.9I,aa, 'And ihey came, 
every one whose heart stirred him up, 
and every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and Ihey brought (he Lord's 
offering to the work of (he Tabernacle 
of (he congregation, end for alt lijs ser- 
vice, and for the holy garments. And 
they came, both men and women, as 
many as ■were willing-hearted, and 
brought bracelets, and ear-rings, and 
rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold; 
and every man thai offered, offered an 
offering of gold onto the Lord.' ' As the 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, so the spirit 
of a true servant of Jesus Christ prompts 
him to ask not only what he mvst do 
for his heavenly master, but what he 
may do> See a farther consideration of 
Ihe conduct of the people on this occa- 
sion in the N'ote on Ex. 35. ZS. 

3. Gold,andeaver,andbrass. 'Here 
and elsewhere we find mentioned to- 
gether, llie metals wliloh were procured 



the altar in the act of presentation. 
Chal. 'Separate a separation before me ;' 
tliat is, such things as they should be 
disposed lo set apart from their effects 
and consecrate to the Lord. The orig- 
inal term comes from mi rum, to lift 
up, to be lifled up, and is generally ap- 
propriated to sacrificial offerings, which 
were at least lifted up on the altar, if 
not previously heaeed or tratwd in the 
air by way of oblation. It is elsewhere 
employed as a very general term for 
any thing separated and made a dona- 
tion to God, and is applied, Ezek. 48. 
8—20, even to the land which was to be 
sacredly devoted lo God and the priesis 
of Ihe Temple, and which is rendered 
in our version ' oblation.' In this con- 
nexion it seems to imply, that the offer- 
ings ibns voluntarily made under the 
promptings of a noble and liberal spirit, 
were as acceptable to God, as truly 
hallowed in his sight, as if they had 
been real sBcrilices. Thus we read of 
good men offering 'sacrifices of praise,' 
It is no doubt with a view to intimate 
(he same idea, that the Gr. and Vutg. 
render it 'firsl-ihiits ;' as if it would be 
deemed the best and choicesl of every 
thing that Ihey could offer. What is 
done from upright motives and in a gen- 
erous spirit for God will always be sure 
of being rated and denominated as i( 

deserves. IT TAof giveth it trillingly 

tcith hia heart.- Heb. 13^ 13311 IHKt 
asker yiddeiennu libbo, whose heart 
jitotieth him to willingness, or liberoiity. 
The proposed oblation was neither to 
be exacted by compulsion nor r^ulated 
by prescription, but every one was " 
to give a1\er the promptings of his 
heart. Gr. ' Of all to whom it i 
seem good in their hearts.' Tulg. 'Of 
every man that offereth of his 
cord.' The original 2T3 node 
quently used in the sense of a liberal, 
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Iha earliest, and first applied to pur- 
posts of use and ornament. No other 

tion of the Tabernacle, nor any others 
mentioned but in such slight allusions 
as to show that they were indeed tcnown, 
but not in cantmon use. The Hebrew 
hus the same word for both cupper and 
brass, but our translntion always ren> 
ders it by brass, even whan the context 
shows that the simpla metal (copper) 
is intended— as in Deut. B. 9, 'Out of 
whose hills than mayest dig hrass''- 
i. e, citpper, brass being a compound 
f^tclitious preparation. It is not always 
easy to distinguish where the word " 
the original denotes brass, and where 
copper. Perhaps we should always un- 
derstand the latter in tbs more early 
passages where if occurs ; and in later 
limes we may assume that brass is in- 
tended where something reGned and or- 

three metals, gold, silver, and copper, 
were nalutally the first which men ap. 
propriated to their service ; and the 
Scripture exhibits tbem ns in use, and 
even abundant, in Egypt and Palestine 
a lew ages a&et the Hood. We know 
t ■ 1 1 th t 1 first 



the materials on which the arts operate, 

ments concerning the condition of men, 
with the natural prioress of men and 
of the arts ihey cultivate, and with Iho 
condition of things at tbe most early 
times of wbich profane history exhibits 



any knowlailge. Even the silence of 
the Pentateuch, as to particulars which 
a. later writer tlian Moses could scarce- 
valuable of the internal evidences which 
the book bears of its own antiquity and 
truth.'— i-fci. smc. 

4. Slue, and pitrpley and scarlet. 
These ore merely the names of certain 
colors, while no mention is made of the 
thing or things colored. But as we find 
from the apostle, Heb. 9. 19, that scar- 
let iraof was employed in the sprinkling 
of blood, the probability is that v-volol 
those colors is intended which was af- 
terward fabricated by the women Into 
Iha curtains of the Taberoacie j lor 
however difiicult it may bo to conceive 
that they should have had in the wilder- 
ness the implements necessary to such 
a process, the following passage, Sx. 
35. 36, puts it beyond a doubt ; 'And 

up ill wisdom spun goats' hail.' Thus 
the Heb, doctors ; 'The blue spoken of 
in any place was wool dyed like the 
body of heaven ; the scarlet, wool dyed 

in scarlet, &c.' KBlue. Heb. tljatl 

(ekSleth, hl«e, azure, ahy-Bolor. So 
Maimonides ; ' This color is like the 
firmament.' Thus too in the Gemara 
(Menaeh. 4.) Rah. Meyr says, 'Whei-a- 
in dififers tho flisn tekeleth from the 
other colors T Answer, because the 
t])aV\ lektleth is like the sea, and the 
sea like the firmament, and the firma- 
ment like the throne of glory, as it is 
said, Ei. Si. 10, 'Under his feet as it 
were sapphire bricks such as is the as- 
pect of the serene heavens." Gr. iamveas, 
kyacintk. This was a color distinguish- 
ing the dress of princes and potentates 
among the ancients, with whom the art 
of dyeing was carried to a high d^rea 
of perfection. The splendor and mag- 
nificence of dress seem to have consist- 
ed very much in the richness of colors, 
and the bJue, which we learn from many 
passages of tbe Scriptures to have been 
in great request, was imported from re- 
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molB countries as an articla of expen- 
sive and elegant luiury. It is sup- 
posed ty some lo have been the pro- 
duct of tho indigo, a plani deriving its 
origin, as it doubtless does its name, 
from India, tvliere its beautiful dyes 
liave long given value to tlie line linens 

and cottons of that ancient empire. 

IF Purple. Heb. paist aygaman, rend- 
eteApmple by all the ancient versions. 
This is the name ot a very precious 
color exifaoled from tha purpura, or 
murtx, a species of shell-Gsh, called in 
English the purple. This color, llie 
same with tha famous Tyrian dye, and 
the most celebrated of all the ancient 
dyes, is now lost, and It is doubted by 
many wiielher the moderns have any 
thing whicJi equals it in richness and 
brilliancy. It is hnown, however, that 
Iha coloring juice of the purpfe ivas 
contained in a vesse! found in the throat 
of the miirex, and thai only one drop of 
liquid was obtained from each. A sa- 
cred character was very early attached 
to the pnrple, and it was the predomi- 
nant color in things pertaining to the 
worship of God among heathen nations. 
In modem times, although the Tyrian 
purple has been long lost, ye t the pride of 
the name is still preserved in the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy. It was also an attri- 
bule of exalted birth and of dignities. 
It served as a decoration to the first ma- 
gistrates of Rome, and finally became 
a symbol of the inauguration of the 
emperors. To assume the ' imperial 
purple' was hut another name for suc- 
ceeding to the throne, and the punish- 
ment of death was at length decreed 
against any of inferior grade who should 
presume to wear the royal color. To 
Ibis penally it was undoubtedly owing 
that the art of dyeing putple gradual!]) 
disappeared from among the nations of 
Europe. From the epithet 'pnrpla' beinj 
applied by Homer and Virgil to blood, it 
is probable that this color anciently ap- 
proached much nearer to scarlet than the 
modem purple. Indeed the two, i 
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writings of the ancients, are frequently 
confounded together. And so also in the 
New Testament we find them inter 
changed, as Mark, 15. 17, 'they clolhei' 
him with purple,' compared with Mat 
37. as, 'they put on him a scarld robe.' 
See also John, 19. 2. 'It is important, 
says the Editor of the Pictorial Bible 
'to understand, that the word 'pnrplt 
in ancient writings does not denote on- 
pMticular color. Pliny mentions tli« 
difference between some of the purpJesi 
one was faii 

d I 

another was very deep approaching lo 
violet ; and a third was of a color com- 
pared lo coagulated bullock's blood, 
ThemostesteemedTyrian purple seems 
lo have been of this last color. We 
say 'the most esleemed,' because it ap- 
pears that even the Tyrian purple was 
not one particular color, but a class ol 
animal dyes, as distinguished from 
igelable, varying in shade from the 
"The 






I the n 



purple has been styled f, 
lime of all earthly colors, having the 
gaudiness of the red, of which it retains 
a shade, softened with the gravity of the 

blue. If Scarlet. Heb. ^iV tlSSltl 

tolaaikshaui, worm of repetition. This 
tincture or color is expressed by a word 

million,' comes from vermicu/ug, a lit- 
tle aorm, from its being produced finm 
a worm or insect which grew in a cof- 

ook kind. This shrub is sometimes 
called the 'kermez-oak,' from 'kermez,' 
the Arabic i^ord both for the worm and 
the color; whence the Latin 'carma- 
sinus,' the French 'cramoisi,' and the 
English 'crimson.' The color produced 
from the coccus was a lively bright red, 
approaching lo the hue of fire. In the 
original of the passage before us, the 
Heb. word n3>Jiin tolaalh, for the iform 
or coloring mallet, is connected with 
' Shani,' which signifies repealed or 
double, implying that to strike this 
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color the wool or clolh was iwico dip- 
ped ; hence the Vulgate renders the 
original ' ooccmn his tinctum,' scarltt 
twice dyed. The scarlet nlso was an 
honorable color, being that of llie Ro- 
man emperors in lime of war, while the 
purpls was the raiment of peace. Ag- 
oordingly in the book of Revelation the 
scarlet color, being that of blood, is a 
symbol of s^ughter, and attributed es- 
pecially to the woman drank wilh the 
blood of Ihe saints, who is represented, 
Rev. 18. 3, riding upon a. beast of the 
same color, another symbol of a per- 
secuting and sanguinary power. ' Pro- 
fessui Ty<iisen, supposing the identi- 
ty of the Scripture 'scarlet' with the 
kermet established, properly concludes 
that (he kermes dye was known before 
tlie lime of Moses ; — that the dye was 
known to the Egyptians in Ihe time of 
Moses ; for the Israeiiles must have 
carried it along wilh them from Egypt ; 
—that the Arabs received the name 
'lietmea,' wilh the dye, from Armenia 
and Persia, where it was itidigenons, 
and had been long known ; and that 
name b^islied the old name in the east, 
as Ihe name 'scarlet' has in the west. 
Kermes signifies always red dye; and 
when pronounced short it becomes deep 
red, Beckmann thinks that in later 
limes Ihe Tyriaa purples were super- 
seded by the improvements of Ibis dye; 
but we do not feel satisfied with his 
authorities for Ibis conclusion. The 
kermes itself has now long been super- 
seded by the American cocltineal, which 
is far superior to any pigment employ- 
ed in ancient limes for dyeing reds. In- 
deed we have perhaps little cause to re- 
gret the loss or disuse of any ancient 
dye, parlionlary in bright reds, which 
owe so much to discoveries of chem. 
ialry, that we have every reason to con- 
clude Ihenf^infinitely superior to any 
which ancient art could produce. Pliny 
complains that scarlet dyes could not 
be made sufficiently durable and adhe- 
Hie ; and the statements in ancient au- 



thors as to the brilliancy of scarlet may 
be admitted by recollecting that they 
had nothing better with which to com 

Pict. Bible. IT Fine linen. 

I ahesh; denoting the fabric 
made from the plant of that name which 
grew in Egypt and Palestine, and which 
is rendered by the Gt. and Chal. 'Byss,' 
from the Heb. f 13 hutz. It was eithsr 
ues of soft, delicate, and downy 
, or a superior kind of &i 
garmcnls were made of 1 
exquisite white. 
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speaking of linen, which appears in 
anlhor prior to the age of the books 
ofEsthecandChronicles, hut the words 
'Bad' and 'Shesh,' rendered 'Byesos,' 
Unen, by the Sept. appear to have been 
the only ones in use in his day. That 
which is of most importance in respect 
to the 'Shesh' or ' Byss,' is the fact here 
mentioned, that it was the material of 
which the priestly garments were made 
which ws nre told were designed for 
'glory and for honor' to the wearers. 
They were in fact Ihe garments of kings 
and of nobles. In Gen. 41. 42, we see 
that Joseph in bis ejial[a.tion was cloth- 
ed in one of them, rendered by the Gr. 
' stole of byss.' So likewise David ap- 
peared in a similar robe on a day of 
solemnity, I Chron. 15. 27. In short, 
the byss garments were tbe most re- 
splendent and valuable of all the while 
apparel in use among the Israelites. 
Our Savior, therefore, in the parable of 
Ihe rich man describes him as clad ' in 
purpleaud./ineK«eB,Gr.'hys8.' Again, 
when (he marriage of tha Lamb is de- 
scribed in Ihe Apocalypse, ch, 19. 8, it 
is said of tha bride, thai ' it was grant- 
ed to her that she ^ould be arrayed in 
fine linen (byss) clean and white ; for 
tha fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints.' From what we have already 
said the symbolical import of this will 
nol be of difficult solution. The bysi 
being tha most valuable species of white 
garments, constitutes a significait em- 
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5 And lams' skms dyed red, and badgers' skins, and shillim-wood. 






bUm of Ihe highest a 
holiness. The resuirec 
of perfect holiness ; ibe by^, Iberefore, 
is the attribute of tbs saints in a, state 
ofTesurreetion, In tike manner we sup- 
pose the ' man clothed in linen,' so (re- 
quently nienlioned by Ezekiel, ch. 9. 
and 10, to be a syntbolical designation 
of Christ in his post-resurreclion slate, 
in which slate we hnow he is for the 
most pari represented as clothed in 

white raiment. IT Goai'a hair. Heb. 

fXS izxim. That is, the down or finest 
part of the hair ; of which ranch finer 
cloth was made in Chose countries than 
of the wool of the lamb or the sheep. 
The hair of the eastern goals, particu- 
larly of the Angola species, is of the 
tnoBt delicate and silky soilness, and 
wrought into the kind of cloth known 
by the name of camlela. The word 
'hair' does not occur in the Hebrew, 
but the sense evidently requires its in- 

5. Earns' skins dyed red. Heb. n"i5 
tt'imKtt bis (rrolk ellm meaddamim, 
shins of red rams. That is, either those 
which were natuially of this color, for 
such are found ia the Levant, or those 
which were made so by dyeing, and 
(bus conrerted to a kind of Tsd moroc- 
co. IT Badgers' skins. Heb. FlIS 

O'^BnCl oroth UkiaMn. It is very un- 
certain what is intended by the orig- 
inal word MTTl toBosft hero rendered 
'badger.' Tlie ancient versions for the 
most part evidently consider it as de- 
signating some kind of color, either 
purple or yiolel. But as it appears 
from Ezek. 16. 10, that it denotes 
stance from which shoes were made, it 
is probably safer to consider it 
appellation of some of the animal tribes 
whose skins would serve ■ 
exterior covering of the T; 
protect the more delicate work of the 
inner curtains from injury by the weath- 
er. Yet that it could not have h' 



ihe animal now called ' badger,' there 
is the strongest reason to believe. The 
badger is an inhabitant of cold coun- 
tries, nor can any evidence be adduced 
that it ever existed in Palestine, Arabia, 
or EgypX. Whence then could the Is- 
raelites have procured its skin to cover 
the Tabernacle, especially in such quan- 
woold be requisite? It is by 
9 a prolific animal, and in (he 
I ill which it breeds, as in Eng- 
is comparatively rare. More- 
it is pronounced unclean by the 
Mosaic law, it would scarcely have 
been employed for such a sacred pur- 
fiut if it were an animal at all, 
of what species was it! Aben Esra 
thinkSjfromtheforceofthelennjthatit 
animal which was thick and 
fat, and ' in this sense the word appears 
to be Ihe same as the Arabic daiask, 
fkt,Dily. The conjecture, then, of those 
who refer the laliash to the seal, is 
every way credible ; as in our own island 
the seal is famous for its fat or oil, 
which, in default of whale oil, is used 
for similar purposes. Moreover, seal- 
skins, on account of their durability, 
are used to cover trunks and boxes, to de- 
fend them from the weather; and as the 
skin of the tahash was used for making 
shoes, (£zek. IS. 10.), so the skin of the 
seal maybe, a 



IS calf-sk 



self. It re 



then, to be proved that an animal, lit for 
the purpose, was readily procurable by 
the Israelites in the wilderness ; for this 
we quote Thevenol (p. 168.), who, be- 
ing at Tor, a port on the Red Sea, says, 
'But they could not furnish me with any 
thing of a certain fish, which they call 
a sea-man. However, I got the hand of 
one since. This fish is taken in the 
Red Sea, about little isles, that are 
close by Tor. It is a great, strong fish, 
and hath nothing CKlraordinary tut two 
hands, wliich are indeed like the hands 
of a man, saving that the fingers are 
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joined leather with a fikin lilte the fool 
of a goose ; but the akin of the fish U 
like tht tkin nf a u^d goat, or chamois. 
When they spy thai fish, ihey strike him 
on the back with harping irons, as ihey 
do whales, and so kill him. Tkey me 
theskinqfit/orma}dngluckteTa,a<h:ck 
are musket proof.' Whether this he a 
species of seal must be left undetermin- 
ed ; as nothing is said of its coming 
ashore, or being amphibions ; neverthe- 
less, it may be tbe takash of the He- 
brews. Kiebahcsajs(p. 157|Fr.edit.), 
'A merchant of Abushahr called dahash 
that fish which the captains of Engh) 
vessels called porpoise, and the Ge 
mans seo-ftogj or dof/iftjn. Inmyyoyage 
from Maskat to Abushahr, I saw B 
digious quantity [cither, near 
Mussendom, wlio a)i were going Uie 
same way, and seemed to swim with 
great vehemence.' Gesenius adopts the 
same opinion, on account of the simi- 
larity of the Arabic name dahash, which 
means, properly, the dolphin, but is al- 
so applied to the seal genus. On many 
of the small islands of the Red Sea, 

seats ; (hence iHsiifa phacartim, Strab. 
16. p. 166.) likewise, a species of sea- 
cow, called also sea-man or sea-camel, 
the skin a( which is an inch thicK, and 
is used by the Arabs of the present day 
for shoe-leather. Burckhardt remarks 
that he ' saw parts of the skin of a la^ 
fish, killed on the coast, which was an 
inch in thickness, and is employed by 
tha Arabs instead of leather for san- 
dals.' Bobimon's Calmet. IT Shit- 

Um-lBOBd. Heb, b^'BlD ■'S3 nize ihit- 
lim, luooil of the shittah tree, mentioned 
Is. 41. 19. It is rendered by the Gr. |oAa 
an^nra, incorruptible leead. Thonghnot 
certidnly known, it is supposed, with 
gnat probability, to ba tha acacia, or 



7 Onyx-stones, and stores lo be 
^et in the « ephod, and in the 
' breasc-plate. 



species of thorn that still grows in great 
abundance in the deserts of Arabia ; the 
wood of which, according to Jerome, 
is extremely light, solid, strong, and 
smooth ; qualities rarely ibuad together 
in any one wood. The tree is of the 
size of a Jaige mulberry- tree, lar^a 
enough, says the father above mention- 
ed, to furnish very long planks. ' Tbe 
Acacia-tree,' says Dr. Shaw, 'being by 
much the latest and most common treo 
in these deserts (Arabia Petrea), wa 
have some reason to conjecture that the 
shittim-wood was the aeacia.' 

e. Oil for the light. For the lamp 
that was lo burn continually in the 
sanctuary. This it appears, from Ex. 
27. SO, was lo be 'pure olive oil beaten.' 
If Spices. Heb. DiOBS bcsamiia. 

eludes all the odoriferous ingredients 
which were employed in the compo- 
sition of the 'anointing oit' or the oint< 
menl by which the altar of incense and 
all the vessels of the ark were hallow- 
ed, and lastly, in the incense which was 

burnt upon the altar. ir For steeet 

incense. Heb. Oiaon mUpi Uklo- 
reth kassammim, for the burning o} 
sweet odors; i. e. upon the golden altar 
that stood in the holy place. Comp 
Ei. 30. 22—28. 

1. Onyx atones. Hob. aniD "^j^l a5«e 
shoham, stones of shoham,. See Note 
on Gen. 2. 12. It Is nchnowledged that 
there is great difiicully in ascertaining 
what stone is meant by the 'shoham.' 
The Gr. translates the word in diAerent 
places by no less than six difiisrent 
terms. In the three Chaldee Tai^ms, 
as also in the Syriac, Arabic, Persic, 
and Ethiopia rersions, it is rendered by 
'beryl,' which Ainsworlli adopts in his 

jewels in the breastplate, and s^ (wo 
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8 And let them make ic 



tuary ; that iilmay dwell araoug 



of their 



in the I 



; the 1 



of six ot the twelve tribes of 
must have been o, slone of very coii- 
siderable size. On this accoont it is 
less likely to hnve been the onyx vihich 
is a very small stone. There were 
eeveral kinds of ' beryls,' the most ap- 
proved of which were of a lea-green 
color, though Pliny describes one as 
inclining to a hyacinthine or azure 
color. But of the ' beryl' see Note on 

Ex. as. 9, SO. If Shuts to be set. 

Heb. B"iS3Kl '•321* obnc mllaim, stones 
af fillings; i. e. stones to be set in, or, 
as artists say, enchased in the cavities 
ofgoldoftheephod. For a deaeription 
of the Ephod and Breastplate, see on 
Ex. 28. 4,3jid 15. 

S. Let tkem maJre me a sanctvary. 
Heb. lD^pb >nikda3li,aholy place j from 
IClp kadashf to sancti/y, to Kaltow. 
The term denotes a holy habilaiion ex- 
pressly consecrated to the residence o[ 
the visible divine m^esty in the midst 

of them. IT That I ma,y du-etl amons 

them. Heh. inawn veshakanti, and I 
wUl dwelt. Gt.o^B<i:T0fatc/ii„t, I win 
be seenaiAongyoa. Chal. 'I will make 
my Glory to dwell in the midst ofthem.' 
Arab. 'That I may make my Splendor 
to inhabit among them,' The import 
plainly is, that God would dwell among 
them by the signal manifeslalions of 
his glory in the Shekinah, the visible 
loken of his presence. The ordinal 
word ■'faSlD $hakanti comes from "plO 
shakan, to dwell in a tent or tabernacle, 
and from the satne root comes both 
ra'^SlU ehekinah, and the Gr. 
to tabernacle, from which latter is the 

derivative mni'ii, a tent oi ' ' 

The radical consonants (sh 

the same in loth languages, lo which 

the vonels are mere liictitious append- 



3. In express allusion therefore to 
mode of the divine residence among 
Israeliles, it is said of Christ, John 
1. 14, ' the Word was made flesh and 
dieelt (smnuwos tabfrnacled or shekin- 
ited) among us, and we beheld his glo- 
■y;' i.e. at the transilguiat ion, when the 
cloud or vail of his flesh, by being tem- 
porarily rent asunder, disclosed the true 
Inner glory of his Godhead, answering 
to the luminous cloud of (he Shekinah, 
which is in numerous instances called 
Sa^a, glory. In like manner, in allu- 
lo the sensible mode in which God 
Ifested himself to his peculiar peo- 
ple. Christ is said to be the 'brightness 
if the Father's glory,' Heb. 1. 3, lan- 
guage which goes to identify the person 
f the Son with the glorious ftpparilion 
f the Shekinah. The term again oc- 
urs in evident allusion to these words 
r Moses, Bev. 21, 3, 'And 1 heard a 
great voice out of heaven saying, Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will diceil witklhem.' This is 
the fulfilment of the prediction ottered 
by Ezekiei 37. 26, 27, 'And I will sel 
my sanclvary in (he midst of them for 
evermore; my ti^ernacle also shall be 
with them ; yea, I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people,' annoimc- 
ing a period yel future when this earth 
shall again be distinguished by some 
visible manifestation of the divine pres- 
enoe under circumstances ot far more 
giory (ban those in which he appeared 
of old to the chosen people, and answer- 
ing the same purpose in respect lo tha 
whole human race which the Shekinah 
of (he Tabernacle did in respect to a 
single nation. It is the period, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, of the New 
Jerusalem, of which the same prophet 
says, EzeU, 4S. 35, 'The name of the 
city Q-om that day shall be, The Lord 
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CHAPTER XXV. { 

. i According lo all ihai I shew ernacle, and the pattern of s 
thee, after the pattern of the lab- the instruments ihereof, even i 
shall ye make it. 



is there (naiU mn" Tekavah s/wirt- 
mah).' Bui 'the Lord' (Jehovah) ia 
the Shekinah, and tha Shekinah is llie 
IjOgqs and ths LamFi who is to be the 
Light and Glory ol'the heayen-dcscend- 
ed city, and the intimBtion is clear that 
this imni/ealed presence of ihe Deity 
is there to form ed prominent and con- 
spicuous an ohject, that the city itse\f 
is to receive from it its cliaractetisttc 
denatnination. At the same time it is 
not to be forgotten that it will be a 
residence 'among men,' men Inhabiting 
(his terraqueous globe { for there is no 
greater mistake than to interpret the 
sublime re|a«sentations of Ihe latter 
part of the Apocalypse of an ejtra- 
mondane state of glory, having no rela- 
lion lo the present condition of man, or 
lo the original scene of his existence. 
Time and the Providence of God will 
doubtless work a great change in Ihe 
lien's of believers in reference to the 
genuine scope of Ihe visions conlatned 
in this wonderful book, a. potlion of 
revelation which unfottunalely has fall- 
en into a disesteem never enough to be 

8. According to ail that Tshev. Hob. 
"^niK nsna i:S las 5=3 kekol asker 
ani marek otkcka, according lo aU that 
Imoftf tkee to see. We have before re- 
mirkEd,Ei.a4. 10, 11, that we suppose 
the pattern of the Tabernacle and its 
furniture, but more especially the Ark, 
the Cherubim and the Glory, lo have 
been shown to Moses in the presence of 
Aaron and his sans and the seventy el- 






sy 



s' stgouin ou the mount, after leaving 
e camp nith his companions, seems 
he Epoken of as one continuous term, 
t requiring to have its periods accu- 

lely distinguished, T After the 

patlcrn of the tabernacle, Heb. tT^latl 
■pmn labnilh taishkm. Vie have in 
■pffiPa misklcan another derivative from 
the root "plD ahakan, rightly rendered 
tabernacle. The other term n"'33n tab- 
nilh, comes from ru3 banah, to buHd, 
and properly signifieB in this conneiion 
a model, a prototype, an exemplar, im- 
plying something eensible, corporeal, 
or aubitantial in contradistinction from 
ml2'\ deiaulhjalikenesajVihicb is ap- 
plied rather in tlie generai sense of rep- 
resentation, picttire, or imoge, than 
ofa/j-omcd model of aiiy kind of sltuc- 
turc. The distinction is very clearly 
indicated in 2 Kings, 16. 10, 'And king 
Ahflz went to Damascus to meet Tig. 
Isth-pileser, king of Assyria, and saw 
an altar that was at Damasens! and 
king Ahaz sent to Urijah the piiest Iht 
/oj/iion {mm demuth) of the allar, 
andlftcpaile™ {nl3Sn tabnith) of it, 
according to all the workmanship there- 
of ;' where n-'aanundouhledlyBignifies 
amodel,s.adTlV21 some other kind of 
repreaenlaiian, eilher verbal or picliy. 
riai. In like manner we find a slrihing 
parallel, not only to the phrase, hut to 
the general fact here recorded, m the 
history of the building of the Temple, 
1 Chroii. 38. II, 12, ' Then David gave 
lomon his son the pattern (fl'^Eifl) 
of the porch, and of the houses thereof, 
id of the treasures thereof, and of the 
upper chambers Ihereof, and of the ia- 
parlors thereof, and of the place of 
the mercy-seal, and the pattern IXnSCi) 
if all he had by the Spirit, of the coHrts 
iflhehouseof thcLord, andofallthe 
chambers roundabout, of the Ireasnriei 
of Ihe house of God, and of the treasti- 
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nes of the dedicated things.' Dayid, 
it seems, \vaB furnished by " ' 
spiration with a vitianary archetype ol 
the Temple which he B'ould ' " ' 
man build to the Lard, and 
Mice with this vision he procured a pol- 
tern or model to be executed, which 
should miEwer the purpose of guiding 
his son iu the construction nf the sacred 
edifice. In the present instance, we 
do not indeed iiro^ina that there was 
any miniature model in wood or stone 
of the Tubeinacle made by Omnipo- 
tence and shown to Moses ; but we do 
suppose that the stipernat-urol apeclacte 
presented to his view was so ordered as 
to convey to bis mind all the impression 
which would liave been produced by an 
actual objective presenlaliou of tht 
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u rigid eiegesis,but that there was » 
remarliable symbolical aflinity, running 
occasionally into absolute identity, in 
the ideas of Aeaijen and the holy nf 
holies, may doubtless he shown beyond 
dispute. Such a fact, if it cno be made 
to appear, will be af great importance 
in gi slug distinctness tn our conceptions 
of the mystic scenery of the Apoca- 
lypse, wliich may be said to be almost 
entirely made up of elements fumislied 
by thoTabeinacie and Temple ritual. It 



scenery 









form of substantial realities. On this 
Strang, clear, and vivid impression of 
the objects seen, we suppose the use of 
the term model or pattern was founded. 
The -vision was to him in the place of a 

It may not b« inappc^ite in this con- 



b h h H w 

ever it may be ceo nt d f r, we think 
the position is unquestionable, that the 
Scriptures, in their peculiar phrase- 
ology, do recognise a singular corres- 
pondence between at least the inner 
sanctuary, the holy of holies, botli in 
the Tabernacle and Temple, and the 
supernal regions called heaven or the 
heavens, considered especially as Ibe 
residence of God, where he sat upon 
the throne of his glory, surrounded by 
the angelic hosts. Indeed Gusseiius, en 
eminent Hebrew Leiioographer, con- 
tends that all the 'pattern' shown to 

tktmaeliiia. This is perhaps too rague 



'ill also 



It for tl 



alle- 



exposilious of Josephus and 
Phiio, who evidently confounded the 
lymbolieal Willi tlie philosophical im- 
port of these sacred ordinances. Of 
these writers, the latter says e:ipressly 
when speaking of the Tabernacle, that 
'as for the inside, Moses patted its 
length iuto three partitions. At the 
distance of ten cnbils from the most 
secret end, he placed four pillars, eaeh 
u small matter distant from Ills fellow. 
Now the room within these piilars was 
The Most Holy Place ; but the rest of 
h room was tlte Tabernacle, which 
was open for the priests. However (his 
p porlionof the measures of the Tab- 
macle proved to be an iTaitalion of the 
y tem of the icsrld; for that third 
pa t thereof which was within the fnur 
p ars, to which the (common) priests 
were not admitted, it, as it vnre, an 
heaven pecnUar to God; but the space 
of the twenty cubits, is, as it were, sea 
and land, on which men live, and so 
this part is peculiar to the priests only.' 
Again, iu accordance with this idea, he 
says of the Candlestick, that 'it termi- 
nated in seven heads, in one row, all 
standing parallel to one another ; and 
these branches carried seven lamps, one 
by one, tn imitation of the number of 
the planets.' In another passage, where 
he feels himself called upon to vindi. 
cate the wisdom of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, he remarks, 'Now here one may 
wonder at the ill-will which men hear 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



to us, and which they jirofess to be on 
account of our despising that deitj 
which thpy pretend to honor; for ifany 
one do hut consider the fabric of Ihe 
Taheraacle, and take a tiew of Ihe gar- 
ments of tlie liigh priest, and of those 
Tessels which we make use of in our 
sacred ministration, ha will find that 
our legislator was a divine man, and 
that we are unjustly reproached by 
others; for if anyone do without preju- 
dice, and with jui^ment look upoa 
these things, he will find they vrere 
eaery one made in uwy of imitiUian and 
TtpTesenliUion of the universe. When 
Moses disliiiguislied the Tahemacle 
into three parts, and allowed two of 
them to lh« priests, as a, place acces- 
sible and common, he denoted the land 
and the sea, they being of general ac- 
cess 10 all ; but he set apart Ihe third 
diviiionftrr God, J)e cause heaven is in- 
accessible to men.' 

In vphat manner these astronomical 
ideas became grafLed upon the peculiar 
fabric we are now considering, woald 
no doubt be adifficull probiem to Bo!?e, 
were it nol for the clue afforded us in 
the seriptnral diction which we are now 
about to lay before the reader. From 
this it will appear that it originated in 
a perversion or distortion of the dim in- 
timations which were then eiyoyed of 
the Irne symbolical import of these sa- 
cred institutions. And no doubt a large 
porlion of the ancient mythological fic- 
tions could be traced by a rigid inqui- 
sition to the same source. They are 
the distorted relics of nn early revela- 
tion nionnding in types and symbols. 

We have said tliat our present en- 
qniry derives importance from its fur- 
nishing a key to the mystic scenery of 
the Apocalypse, Let us then take our 
starling point from this wonderfnl book, 
and if we should be led into somewliat 
of an extended array of the prophetic 
usua loquendi,we may still hope to find 
the result richly rewarding the lime and 
toil of the investigalion. 

Vol. IT. S 



Probably few readers of the Revela. 
lion have failed lo be struck with Ibe 
fact, that while the scene of tho vision 
is apparently laid in heaven (rather 
'the heaven'— s» t>i> ou(i««w), yet the 
presence of many of the appurtenances 
of the Tabernacle or Temple is con- 
stanliy recognised. Thus in ch. 4. I, 
2, Jolm says, 'Afler this I looked, and 
behold a door was opened in heaven — 
and immediately I was in the Spirit j 
and beliold a throne was set in heaien, 
and one sal on the throne.' Now as he 
goes on to describe a ' sea of glass' an- 
swerable 10 the 'brazen sea' which 
stood before the sanctuary; the 'four liv- 
ing creatures' identical wilb the ' cheru- 
bims' that spread their wings over the 
mercy.seal; and 'seven lamps of fira 
burning heEore Iha throne,' correspond- 
ing with the seven lamps of the candle- 
stick placed before the vail in the holy 

sion that the ' heaven' of which he 
speaks is really nothing else than the 
holg of holies, and that the throne is 
the mercy-seat on which the Shekinah, 
the visible Glory, rested ? This is con- 
firmed by the annexed circumstance of 
seeing a door, or rather a door-tray, an 
entrance (Ouon), which had been previ- 
ously opened (iin»yj.crn), and through 
which he was enabled to see the throne 
and its occupant. Now where a door-- 
way is menlioned, the idea of an apart- 
ment or apartments naturally suggests 
itself to (he mind, and if John saw the 
throne tfirough the opened entrance, he 
must have been in one apartment, and 
the throne in anolber, as otherwise it is 
impossible to discover a reason for the 
mention of the door-way at all in this 
connexion. All Ihis accoi-ds perfectly 
with Ihe local arrangements of ihe 
Tabernacle and Temple, which consist- 
ed of two apartments, commonly sepa- 
ated by the vail of partition. In the 
outer apartment, or holy place, stood 
the seven-branched catidleslick, and 
throughout the three first chapters the 
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scene of John's vision is confined alto- 
gether to this first or oHler room, wlif re 
be beholdE Christ in his priestly di-ess 
engi^ed abont Ihe lights of Iho lamp, 
which in the language of syiubola are 
said to he seven starE ihat lie holds in 
his right hand. Up to this time John 
had not seen Ihe niercy-senl ; the vail 
therefore was then in its place, and the 
Svpa or tnlrance-icn]/ was closed. But 
now B fresh iliapse of the Spirit comes 
upon himj Ihe vail is removed, and his 
entranced eye looks ialo the inner hal- 
~ iwed shrine of the sanctuary. 



If It 



1 the s 



arthly sc 



of this V 



enerally imaginei 
why does he call it ' the heaven V T 
this we answer, because it is so calle 
in the Old Testament, and because i 
was intended as a type or adumbralio 
of (he trae heaven, the place of liiis 
happiness and glory of the saints. A 
(his is a fact of some importance an 
one Ihat goes to correct the interpre- 
tation of many passages in which the 

tion of the Old Testament usage in re- 
gard to this word will be necessary. 
And first it is clear that the mercy-ieat 
is called God's stal; and the saactaary 
which contained the mercy-seat God's 
dwtUing or Hlling-place. Respecting 
this seat or throne, God says to Moses, 
Ex. 25. 83, 'There will I meet with 
thee, and amemune ("41"DT dibbarli) 
with thee from above the mercy-seal, 
and from between the two cherubims 
which are upon the ark of the testi- 
mony,' &c. The place of the mercy- 
seat being intended for oral communi- 
cation, it receives a name answerable 
to this in I Kings, S and 8, uid in 3 
Chron. 6, where it is called Tiai ic- 
bir, u-ord-place, spealriiig-place, oracle, 
which term in I Kings, 8. 6, is plainly 
put in apposition with B"ilD"It3n EJIf) 
koieth hakkodoshim, the holy of holi 
the name given to the inner apartmenl 
the sanctuary i 'And (be priests brought 
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in llje arlr of the covenant of the Lord 
unto his place, into the ornc/e (I'^m) of 
the house, to the moat holy place (ffllp 
bimpn) even under the wings of the 
cheruhims.' In the dedication of the 
temple by Solomon the phraseoli^y in 
different passes is to be especially 
noticed. Thus in I Kings, 8. 13, he 
saj's, 'I have surely built thee a house 
to dwell in, a settled place (,'^'D'a me- 
kon, lit. a prepared place) for Ihee to 
abide in for ever.' Here it is to be 
observed that Solomon calls the house 
which he had built the yts'tz mekifa or 
prepared place, putting these terms in 
apposition; and consequently leaving us 
to infer that whatever other terms may 
in the context be found put in apposi- 
tion with either of these, they are to 
have a similar application. With this 
remaik premised lei the phraseology in 
the sequel of the chapter he observed. 
In V. 30, it is said, 'Hearken thou to the 
supplication of thy servants, and of thy 
people Israel, when they shall pray to- 
ward this place; and hear Uioii in 
heaven thy dvyelling-place : (BlpS is 
Diaion 5k inau el mekom ahibleka el 
ha$h^bamayiin, in thy ailting-place, or 
dn-eUing-place, even in ihe heaven) : and 
when thou hearest foi^ive.' With this 
compare v. 39, ' Then hear Ihou in 
heaven thy dvxlling-^ace C]\ram Tiaa 
mekon shibleka, the prepared place of 
thyaiiting, or dteelling) , aad foi^ve,' 
ice. Here there is a change of terms in 
the original which is lost sight of in our 
version, but which is quite important m 
mailing out Ihe point before us. In the 
one case we have "^rDlU DlpfS mekimi 
skateka, the place of thy dwelling^ la 
the other ■]rQlD "pStt mckon thUteka, 
the prepared place of thy dwelling. But 
it is clear from the comparison thus 
made in the Hehrewtext, that the terms 
id ' prepared place' 
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here said to dwell. Il is tnie indeed 
that in olher (eits in this chspter ' hea- 
ven' is clearly employed in the sense 
of the upper regions o( elher, or the ce- 
leitittl firmament, ns it is ordinarily un- 
derstood. Thus V. S3, 'And he said, 
Lord God of Israel, therfl is no God 
like ihee in heaiiea ataoe, or on eonh 
beneath.' So also 7.27, 'Bui will God 
indeed dwell on (he earth) hehold Ihe 
heaven and heaven of heavens eanaol 
contaiu thee ; how much less this house 
that 1 have buiWedf But while this 
is admitted, it is impossible to resist 
the evidence that prepared place and 
heaven are aynonimous terras in this 
connexion, and consequenlly that Me 
heaven was a place which Solomon had 
buik for the residence of the Most High 
by his sppropriale symbol. In think- 
ing of ' the heaTBH* of which Solomon 
here spcalts we are to bring hefor 
minds lUe Imagery connected with the 
holy of holies, lix., the atk of Ihe coi 
nanl,lhemer«y.seat or throne, the tivi 
shadowing cherubinis, and the lumiuo 
cloud of the Sheltinah, 

This view will be confirmed by t 
parallel recital in 3 Chron. chps. 6 a 
7, particularly 7. 1, 2, where a circui 
stance of great importance is nolicE 
which is not stated in the book of 
Kings ; 'Now when Solomou had mad' 
an end of praying, the fire came down 
from heaven (f )31Dn!a mShash-ihama- 
yim, from Ihe heaven), and consumed 
the hurat-olfering and tlie sacrifices ; 
and the glory of the Lord filled the 
house- And the priests could not en- 
ter iato the house of the Lord, he- 
cause the glory of the Lord had filled 
the Lord's house.' The answer 
given to Ihe prayer ofSolomon ii 
presence of all Ihe worshippers, 
evidence that God had accepted the 
house, Ihe sanctuary, the heaven 
place prepared far his sitting; for (he 
fire hew spoken of descended undouht- 
edly not from heaven lAove, but from 
UlB elpud which covered the merey- 



in Ihe holy of holies. It is lo be ob- 
served (hat the cloud had filled not on- 
ly the inner apartment in which the 
priests liad placed the mercy-seat, but 
Ihe holy place or outer apartment, in 
which the priests usually ofliciated, so 
the priests could no longer con- 
there (l Kii^s, 8. 10) . All were 
■■ court without, in that part where 
the altar stood, before the sanctuary; 
" when Solomon had ended his pray, 
fire came forth from the sanctuary, 
from which the priests liad been ex- 
pelled by the luminous cloud, the pre- 
lored place of God's sitting, the heaven, 
ind fell upon and consumed the sacrl^ 
fice. This is to be presumed from the 
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. 'And Mos 
into the Tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and came out and blessed Ihe peo- 
ple ; and the glory of the Lord appear- 
ed unto all Ihe people. And there came 
before the Lord, and 
consumed upon the aitar the burnt- 
iffcring and the fat : which when all 
the people saw, they shouted and fell 
" es.' By this is doubtless 
the fire came out from the 
.presence of ihe Shekinah, which had 
now taken its station in Iha holy of ho- 
lies, though the glorious efiulg«ice had 
spread itself on this occasion over all the 
Tabemacla and appeared in the view of 
the whole congregation. Consider more- 
over the coincidence of the circumstan- 
ces stated respecting Ikis heaven, the 
place prepared by Solomon for the God of 
Israel to dwell in, and those stated by 
John respecting the heaven he describes. 
In Solomon's heaven there was a seat or 
throne <the mercy-seat) ; so there is in 
John's. Solomon's heaven was a speak- 
ing-place or oracle, and from Solomon's 
heaven came fire lo consume the sacri- 
fice ] so also from the throne described 
by John proceeded voices and light- 
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The foregoin;^ sre not ibe onlj pus- 
cages which serie to prove Ihst ' the 
heaven' in which John saw the opened 
entrance and the Ikrone, was the earth- 
ly aanctaary^ In proporlion as Ihfl re- 
lation which suhEists between the dii- 
ferent things mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse is discovered, our knowtedgs of 
the particulars will be extendetl. At 
present we will simply advert to a sin- 
gle passage which will receive a slrib- 
ii^ light from the exposition given 
above. In Rev. 13. 1—10, we have the 
description oC a symbolica.1 beast iden- 
tical with the foutth beast of Daniel, 
which is all but universally admitted 
to shadow forth the persecuting power 
of the Roman empire. Among the other 
disastrons doings of this baneful mon- 
ster, It is said, V. 6, that 'he opened his 
moulli in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and hi» Taber- 
naeU, and Ihem that dtctll in heaven.' 
That is, 10 blaspheme, reproach, vilify, 
lord it over, and persecute the true wor- 
shippers of God, represented by the Che- 
ruhims that were placed over the Ark of 
the Covenant, in the holy ((f holies. So 
that in blaspheming the tabernacle, he 
blasphemedthose thatdwelt inil,or in 
other vords, those Ihal d-ipell in heaven.' 

On e whole, we cannot question 
but a is idea of the import of 
the m heaven' is important to a 

gh T ew of that blessed eipectancy 
wh h und r the some name, sustains 
and li es tie hope of the Chi'istian in 
Is I ome pilgrim^e through this 
vale of tears. If we conceive the sub. 
ject aright, the heavenly slate is the 
svislance of the mystery of the Most 
Holy Place of the Tabernacle and Tem- 
ple. Tliis mystery is explained in the 
closing chapters of the Apocalypse, 
which affords us ihe only adequate clue 
to the prophetic purport of the Taber. 
nacle-structure. There indeed Ihe in- 
ner oracle is expanded into a glorious 
city, but it is enriched with the posses- 
sion of the same celestial 
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unfolded into their full dimensions, and 
shining forth in a splendor suited to 
their divine nature. The link of con- 
nexion between the type and the anti- 
type, the shadow and the subslance, we 
doubt not, is clearly disclosed in the foK 
lowing passages ; 'And lie carried ma 
away in the spirit to a great and liigh 
mountain, and showed me that great city 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God, having Ihe glory of 
" ' mdherligblw! '" 






nlike 



.Jaspe^ 



clear as crystal; and the city lieih four- 
square, and the length is as large as the 
breadth : and hs measured the city with 
the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. 
The length, and the breadth, and the 
height of it are equal.' Here we re- 
cognise in Ihc ' Glory of God' the She- 
binah of the ancient economy, and in 
the four.square form of the city the 
substantiated venly of the holy of holla 
of the Tabemacle and the Temple, in 
each of which this apartment was a 
perfect cvbe. Again it is said, 'And I 
saw no temple tlierein : for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.' By tlis 'temple' here is 
to be understood the pronaos, or aiite- 
riar slrncttire, which contained Ihe 
outer room, as contradistinguished from 
the sanctum sanctorum, which in this 
ulterior economy of glory has absorbed 
within itself the distingaishing features 
of every previous, imperfect and shad- 
owy dispensation, and become the all 
in ail. 'And the city liad no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it ; for the glory of God did tighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
And there shall be no night there ; and 
Ibey need no candle, neither l^ht of 
the sun ; for Ihe Lord God giielh 
them light: and they shall reign for 
ever and ever.' This is language evi- 
dently borrowed from Isaiah in speak- 
ing', chap. 19. SO, of the same halcyon 
period ; 'The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day : neither for brighCnesi 
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shall the moon give liglit unto thee : 
bill the Lord shall he onto thee an ever- 
lasting light, uid thy God thy glory. 
Thy Sim shall no more go down ; noi- 
Iher shall Ihy moon withdraw itself: 
for the Lord shall be tliine evetlaslipg 
light, nnd tha days of thy mourning 
shall be ended.' II contains another, 
and still mate emphatic, recognition 
of that Resplendint Presence which un- 
der iha title of Jehmiah, Angel »/ Je- 
hoBoh, Shtkinah, Qtory of Ike Lord, 
Sm., painted forward (o Christ in hia 
risen and glorified theanthropy, when he 
should be revealed, as he is here, as 
the Luminary of the New Jerusalem, 
superseding the aun, and throwing all 
created glory into eclipse. In the idea 
of this transcendent illummation we 
inay safety include all the morel ele- 
ments, which in the pious miud natu- 
rally ccnmect themselves with the mani- 
fested presence of the God of Truth, 
and at the same time admit Che sense 
of the visible personal display which 
Beems to be called for by the explicit- 
nesa of the letter. Still we are remind- 
ed that the scene, however magnificent 
and beautiful, is snMunnry. Whatever 
physical changes ofareDoraling nature 
may lake place upon Uie surface of the 
globe, or in its relation to the planet- 
ary system, the locality of this state 
ot < accomplished bliss' will be upon 
the earth whicb we now inhabit, at 
least for the period to which the Scrip- 
tures carry forward the heirs of life in 
their revelations of eternal destiny. 
What new phases of felicity may oome 
over their lot in the boundless tract 
of lima and space into which their ex- 
istence is iaunched, revolving ages can 
alone determine. But the disclosures 
of revelation still retain us within the 
precincts of the inhabited earth. 'And 
the nations of them which are saved 
shall wait! in the light of it ; and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glovj 
and honor into it.' This is striltingly 
paralleled by the Icindred prediction of 



Isaiah, ch.60.2, 3— il, 'The Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be soen upon thee. And the tienliles 
(nations) shall come to Ihy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. 
Therefore thy gates shall be open con- 
tinually i they shall not he shut day 
nor night, that men may bring unto thee 
the forces (wealth) of the Gentiles, and 
that their kings may he brought.' All 
this supposes a soene still earthly. 

A few more eiUacls pointing out the 
identity of the heavenly city with (lie 
substance of the moat holy place of the 
Tabernacle, and we bid a reluctant 
adieu to the Inspiring theme. 'And he 
shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
tkrone of God and of the Laiab, And 
there shall be no more curse ; hut the 
throne of God Ltnd the Lamb shall he in 
il; and his servants shall serve him: 
and they shall see his face ; and his name 
shall be in their foreheads.' These serv- 
ants are the cherubic legions, whose ap- 
propriate device in the sanctuary looked 
from the cxitemites of the mercy seat 
directly upon the b cl I d f h 
Presence, now de I ped nl myr d 
of happy human j g 

before the Ihron d m k ll 
perpetual oblation f d pra 

In view of tills hlis f I h 
who does not feel luntar Ij p i 






p ph Gl y 



to the righteous ! 
be profoundly imp ss d h h 
efikUe misery of th h h llfi lly 

come short of this ciceoding and eter 
nal weighl of glory!' May then the 
solemn concluding intimation of the 
Apocalypse sink into the deepest re- 
cesses of the souls both of the writer 
and his readers ; 'Blessed are they that 
do his eommandmenls, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, aiti may 



For without 



hroughtl 



I gales 



1 city. 
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10 IT '' And they shall make an 
ark 0/ shittiia-wood : two cubiia 
andahalfiAo/^ie the length there- 



malceth a lie. I Jesus have sent mine 
aiigel la testify unto jau these things 
in the churches. I am th« loot and the 
offspring of David, and the bright and 
moniing^slar. And tlie Spirit and the 
bride say come. And lei liim that liear- 
eth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirsl come. And whosoever ivill, let 
him taJie the water of life freely.' 



10. TlnythaltmalieanarkofShittim' 
wood. Heb. 'yilet oron. From the iden- 
tity of rendering, il might be thonght 
that the ark of Ihe TahemaclB and that 
of fToah were eiipressed by the same 
term in Hebrew. But such is not the 
case. The former is called "^TiK aron, 
and the latter nSTl ttbaki hut the Greek 
having rendered both terms by ..flioro!, 
this has been followed by our own and 
many other vecsionB. The object itself 
was properly a chest or coffer ofshiltim- 
wood, overlaid with gold, in which was 
deposited the tables of the ten command- 
ments, if^therwith Aaron's rod that 
budded, and the golden pol of presi 
manna. This chest seems 10 have 
of the dimensions of three feet 
inches in length, by two feet three 
iJiches in breadth and depth, according 
to the common cubit of eighteen inches 
Around the upper ertge was a rim 
cornice--called in Die text 'a crown'- 
of pure gold; and on each side wer 
fined rings of gold to receive the pole 
of shittim-wood covered with gold, by 
which the ark was carried from place 



In the I 






. The ark had at top 
of solid gold i for such was what the 
text calls ' the mercy-seal,' and which 
Ihe Septui^int renders 
proyiiiatory, by which 



of, ai\d a cubit and a half the 
breadth thereof, aad a cubit and a 
half the height thereof. 



ioned by St. Paul in Heb, 9. .4, and 
which was probably so called, hecausc, 
t day of atonement, the blood 
of (he expiatory sacrifice was sprinkled 
on or before it. Upon the two ends of 
this lid, andoflh m ma w h 

figures of cherub u wh h b d o- 
wards each oh a d h 
stretched wings m g n 

tre of the ark d wed 

pletely. It wa h h h Sh k n h 
or Divine Presence more immediately 
rested, and both in the Tabernacle and . 
Temple was indicated by a cloud, from 
the midsl of winch responses were de- 
livered in an audible voice whenever 
the Lord was consnlled in behalf of the 
people. Hence God is sometimes men- 
tioned as lie that 'dwelleth' or ' sitleth 
between the cherubim.' In its removals 
the ark was covered willi a vail, Nam. 
4, 6, and might only be carried on the 
shoulders of the priests or Lcvites. The 
Rabbins think, with some reason, that 
it was only carried by [he priests 00 
extraordinary occasions, l>cing ordina- 



.ebyth 






(. No ot 






of conveyance n 
any other persons permitted to interfere 
with it. The fate of Uzzah, S Sam. 6. 3, 
admonished the Israelites, in a very 
solemn manner, of the consequences of 
even a well meant officiousness in s 
matter where the divine will had been 
so clearly eipressed to the contrary. 

Alter the Israelites had passed the 
Jordan, the ark generally occupied its 
proper place in the Tabernacle, and was 
afterwards placed in the Temple built 

by Josiah to the Levites, 3 Chron. S5. 3, 
10 restore Ihe ark to its place, iI would 
seem to have heen previously removed, 
but it is not known whether this was 
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profan, 



„byt> 






their idols. It seems thai ihe ark, with 
the other precioas thirds of the Tem- 
ple, became the spoil ofHebuchadnez- 
zar, and was taken to Babylon ; and it 
does Qot appear that it was restored at 
ihe end of the captivity, or Ihat any 
new one was made. What became of 
the ark after the captivity cannot he 
ascertained. Somecf the Rabbins Ihiiili 
that it was concealed, to preserve it 



s and reveals it. 
Others say that it was indeed taken 
aivay by the Chaldeans, but was after, 
wards restored, and occupied its place 
in the second Temple : but the Talmnd 
and some of the Jewish writers confess, 
tlmt the want of the ark was one of the 
points in which the second Temple was 
inferior to that of Solomon: to which 
we may add thai neither Ezra, Nelie- 



miah, the Maccabees, nor Josephus, 
mention the &i]s. as eitant in the second 
Temjile, and the last authority cil- 
ptessly says that there was nothing in 
the sanctuary when the Temple was 
tuken by Titus. It certainly does not 
appear in the Arch erected at Kome in 
honor of that conqueror, and in which 
Ihe sp6ils of the Temple are displayed ; 
although some writers have attempted 
to identity it with the table of shew- 
bread which is there represented. " 

It is (0 be remarked thai similar arks 
or chesls, containing the mysteries of 
their religions, were common among 
nearly ail the ancient iieathen nations, 
the hint of which was probably taken 
from that of (he Jews. The Egyptians, 
I for instance, carried in solemn prnees- 
. sions a sacred chest, containing iheir se- 
cret tilings and the mysteiiesof their ra- 
ligion, of which the following cut, from 
the hieroglyphic remains of that coun- 
try, shows a very remarkable conform- 
ity 10 the Hebrew model. 




id the palladivm of the Greeks 



holyofholies, in which the atk was de- 
posited, so had the heathen, in the in- 
most part of their temples, an adyiam 
or ftaelrale, which none but the priests 
might enter. Something very Eimilar 
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11 And thou shall overlay it wiih 
pure gold, within and without shalt 
thou overlay it; andshaltmakeup- 
on it a crown of gold round about, 

13 And thou shall cast four rings 
of gold for it, and jiut thera in Ine 
four coroers thereol; and two rings 
shall be in the one side of i^ and 
two rings in the other side oiit. 

13 And thou shah make staves of 
shiiiim-wood, and overlay then: 
with gold. 

may also be traced among barbarous am 
savage nations. Thus, Tacitus, Kpeal[ 
ing of the nations of Norlhem Gernia 
ny, of whom our Saxon ancestors wen 
a branch, says that they genarally wor 
shipped Hertham, or the Mother Earth 
{Terram matnm); believing her to i 
lerpose in the affairs of men, and 
visit nations ; and that to her, withir 
grove in a cenain island, was com 
crated a vehicle covered tcttli a ve 
ment, and which none but tlie pri«sts 
were allowed to louoh. Tlie same 
has been frequently noticed in 
nesion with (he religious systen 
other heathen nations, and among the 
inhabitants of Mexico and the South 
Sea Islands, very curious analogies with 
the 'Mosaic ark have been discovered, 
of nhich the reader will find an accoiuit 
in Parkhurst's Heb. hex. Art. 11. 

11. Make upon it a croum of gold 
round about. Heb. a-^ao ant "ll 2'ir 
soJiab sabib, a golden border round 
ebout, Gr. Kj^purm xP"" "r^nta, goid- 
ea wreathed uuvea rotind about. This 
'crown' was an ornamental cornice, 
moulding, or border, which went round 
the top, as a kind of enclosure serving 
to malte firm the propitiatory in its 
place, and called a 'crown' from its en- 
compassing the whole outer extremities 
of the upper side of the ark somewhat 

head. The term is only employed m 
reference to the rims or cravina of gold 
mads round the ark of the covenant, 
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14 And thou shah put the staves 
into the rings hy the sides of the 
ark, that the art may be borne 
with them. 

15 1 The staves shall be in the 
rings of the ark: they shall not be 
taken from it. 

16 And thou shah put into the ark 
m the testimony which I shall give 



le tabk of shew-bread, and lbs altar 






ig of tl 



Greeit il would appear thai the work of 
this cornice was somehow exquisitely 
wrought in graceful flexures or undula- 
tions, resembling the waves of the sea. 

}2. Thon Shalt cast fotir rings of 
gold, &C. Doubtless of solid gold, as 

able weight when the staves n>ere in- 
serted and Iha ark borne by the priests. 
Whether these rings were placed length- 
wise or breadthwise of the ark is not 
clear. We infer the latter, however, 
as otherwise, when carried, the front 
part ofthearkwilh its cherubim would 
be sideways, whicli is not likely. Be- 
sides we are lold, 1 Kings, S. S, that in 
the Temple 'the ends of the staves were 
seen out in the holy place, before the 
oracle ;' consequently, as the ark froi 



:, the : 



it have 



run along the extremity of its breadth, 
instead of its length. 

16. Thou tkalt put — Ike testimony , 
Blc. That is, the two tables of stone on 
which the Law of the ten Command- 
ments was written ; called < the testi- 
mony,' because God did in them testify 
his authority over the Israelites, his re- 
gard for them, his presence with them, 
and his displeasure against them in 
isa they transgressed ; while they on 
le other hand by accepting and deposil- 
ig this Law in its appointed place, 
isl^ed their professed subjection and 
oltedience to its requirements. — On the 
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17 And n thou shall makea mercy- 
seat 0/ pure gold: two cubits and a 
half sMll be tlie length thereof, 



aiid a cubit and a half the breadtli 
thereof. 

18 And thou shale make two che- 
rubims of gold, of beatea work 



panicuki'ly the XVIIlh Excursus in 
Prof. Stuart's Commentary on Hebrews. 
17. Thoa Shalt make a laertyseal of 
pure goid. Heh, mto ka^foreth, from 
1D3 friqjftar, (0 coner. The verb is, 
however, used for the moat part in a 
moral sense, tsing applied to the mvec- 
'ie trpiofioB, of ! ' 



Gr. 1 



s the f 



sby 

rendering Waani^itii tsiBtfa, thB.t is, a 
propiliaiory couBring, or mercy-ierU, 
a renderiug sanctioned by the Holy 
Spirit, as we End it employed, wilh the 
omission of the last word, by the apos- 
tle, Heb.9, 5, 'And over it the ch«ru- 
bims of glory shadowing Ibe mtrcy- 
etat (IXuiiriipisv).' The same term in 
Bom. S. 25, is applied lo Christ, 'whom 
God halh set forth lo bo a pTopitiation 
IJAaarripioy') through faith in his blood.' 
So also 1 John, 2. 2, 'He is the propi- 
tiaiion (lAasmpiui') for our sins.' From 
whence (lie conclusion is prohahly fair- 
ly to be drawn, that this mercy-saal was 
ia some sense an adumbration of Christ 
as the grand medium of espiation for 



of r 



This 



e of solid gold instead 
of wood oieilaid whh gold, lilio the 
rest of the ark, was the upper side of 
the sacred chest made to be removed 
enti'ely, or, as Josephus says, raised 
by binges, wben the tables of testimony 
were 10 be taken out or put in. 



18. Thou slioll make two cherxibima 
D/fiflW, &c. Heb. 1312-13 fteruiim. Gr. 
XSfuvfli/i Cheroiibim. Our English word 
IS the plural untranslated of the orig. 
mal mia kerab, a term of which [he 
etymology is very much of a contested 



According to the regular analc^y of 
the language, it has the form of the 
past participle of th« verb 312 ftorni. 

ing roots of the Hebrew. It was there- 
fore regarded by most of the ancient 
Christian fathers as a compound word 
made up perhaps of 1D3 TiakarytaknaiVj 
and 21~) rob, multitude, equivalent to 
iRVlliiudo stitniia or naiititudo cogni- 
lionii, tibundante 0/ kmmiedgc ; or of 
3 ke, aTl rufe, and W^ binali, quasi 
mullitado cognii jonis, of equivalent im- 
port. But (his mode of derivation is 
so utterly at variance with ths laws 
which regulate the process of formation 
in Hebrew words, that it cannot be sus- 
tained for a moment when tried by (hs 
test ofsound criticism. Vetit is remark- 
able that in nearly all the ancient in- 
terpretations the idea of tanltitude was 
prominent, indicating that they regard- 
ed an mollitvda as beyond doubt one 
of its constituent elements. We have 
no doubt they were correct in assigning 
this as one of the meaningi of the sym- 
bol, but they were unquestionably wrong 
in eliciting this idea from (he etymology 
oflhettrm. Atthesanietime, although 
the genius of the language will not ad- 
mit the legitimate developoroent of the 
sense of knowledge or iatclligetice from 
any part of the word, yet it is very 
possible lo account for this sense being 
deduced from it by the philosophizing 
fathers of the church ; for wilh the 
Plalonisls icings were deemed an em- 
blem of irijciom and knowledge, andtha 
same import was Ihonghl to be con- 
veyed by the Cherubim being 'full of 
eyes before and behind.' Taking there- 
fore this apprehended import of the 
symbol itself, and applying it refleily 
lo the slruetnra of the term, they gave 
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BB lie Msult the interptelalion aboTC- 
meiilioned, which is no unfair specimen 
or paltislic pliilology. Others again 
with more regard to intrinsic probabil- 
ity have propoEed, by a transposition 



^thew 



.arltable i 



ofle 

33-1 T 



of Ezektel, ch. 1, a$ forming, together 
with (he mystic animated wheels, a 
kind of lining chariot on which the sym- 
bol of the divine glory is eihibiced as 
upborne and transported ; whence tlie 
Psalmist, Fs. IS. 10, describes the Most 
High as ' riding upon the Cherub ;' and 
tha CherabLm in Solomon's temple, ] 
Chron. 28. 18, are called ' a chariot.* 

By others various other etymologies 
have been su^ested, but none entirely 
satisfactory. After a pretty eilensive 
and elaborate investigation we have on 
the whole been inclined ti> give the pre- 
ference to the root abovementioned, 
viz., 313 turn*, now obsolete m He- 
brew, hut enisling in Syriac and Arabic 
in thaprimitive sense of piougJiins or 
malting furrows in Hit earth; and 
thence, secondly, of making incisio 
in jaetali, or engraving', and finally 
natural transition, atiaakingiculptured 
figurea, or glyphs, of any hind. This 
is confirmed hy Rosenmuller, who re- 
marks that as one and the same word 
in Syriac and Arabic is used to denote 
arpresiingi iculplwi?ig, and/nirieot- 
ing, so in the verb 3-D karab and its 
derivates iha same complei: idea is in- 
volved, as is to be inferred from the 
fact tlml the Syriac kortiba signifii 
only o ploughman, hut also a form 
iiiutgei. It may also be observed that 
as b, V, and / arc in all languages pei 
mutable, being letters of iha same oi 
gan, this etymoli^y presents us wit 
some remarkable affinities. For hegir 
ning with the Heb. DID karab, la majre 
incisions, we find in the Teutonic family 
for incidore, to cut as in engraving. 
Germ, kerben, Angl, Sax. keorfan, Eng. 
carts; and then as g and fr are inter- 



[B. C. 14.9]. 

, we have the Gr. yiia^a, 
grapho, Germ, graven, Angl, Sai. gra- 
fan, Eng. grave, engrave, and Fr. grif- 
fon (gri^n), an imaginary animal com- 
undcd of beast and biril, evidently de- 
ed from a distortion of the cherubic 
figure. In all these words the idea of 
ictilplnring or engittuing is predomin- 
ind according to the analogy of 
Hebrew formations 31*13 kervb would 
properly signify thai which was carved, 
sculptured, or wrought with a graving 
LIS corresponding very well with 
said of the Cherubim as a hind 
of statuary or wrought images placed 

In the annexed cut it may be thought 
that we have but loosely followed the ei- 
ample of Moses in 'making every thing 
after the pattern shown in the mount,' 

IS Moses says nothing of the 
fourfold variety effaces which we have 
hero given to the Cherubic emblem. But 
our design is taken from the Cherubim 
of Ezeklel, which are thus described, 
ch. 1. i — 14. 'And I looked, and be- 
hold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire unfold- 
ing itself, and a brightness was about 
it, and out of the midst thereof as Ihs 
color of amber, out of the midst of the 
fire. Also out of the midst thereof came 
the likeness of four living creaturea. 

was their appearance ; they 
had the likeness of ft man. And every 
one had four faces, and every ono hal 
fourwings. And their feet were stra^ht 
feet ; and the sols of their feet was 
like the sole of a calf's fool ; and they 
sparkled like the color of burnished 
brass. And they had the hands of a 
man under their wings on their four 
sides ; and they four had their faces and 
their wings. Their wings were joined 
one to another ! they turned not when 
they went ; ihey went every one straight 
forward. As for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, 
and the face of a lion, on the right side: 
and they four had the face of an ox on 
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the left 
face of an 
and tbeir 



ide i they four also had the 
eagle. Thus were [heir faces: 
rings nets slrelohed upward ; 

and Iwo covered iheir bodies, 
went every one straight for- 
ither (he spirit was to go, 
; nnd tliey turned not when 
A9 for tlie likeness of ths 
tures, [heir apjiearnnce was 
ig cnaU of fire and 1 Ice the 



appearance of lamps: it went up and 
down among the living crentures ; and 
the fire vias bright, and oat of ibe fire 
went forth lighlnin;;. And (he living 



jolioally identical with the 'cherubim; 
[erroneously written ' cherubims' in ou 
ers oi ) vijl ap] ear in the sequel. 




The inquiry now uri5es respecling 
the syn^olica! deiiga of these very re 
4, which, from being 
mere lifeless sculp[ured s(a[ues in the 
Mosaic Tabemacle, became animated, 
intelligent, and active agen[s in the 
mystic visions of the prophets. II is 

finite wisdom in any part of its dis- 
pensations to ailnpl a system of sym- 
bols which should merely adi^ress them- 
selves in beauliful or singular forms to 
the senses, or to the imagination. They 
approve themselves worthy of the di. 



aspect. That such is preeminently the 
case with the symbol before us, we 
shall hope to make appear in tho re- 
marks that follow, in the outset of 
which it will he necessary to show the 
identity of the Cherubim of Moaes with 
the Living Creatures of Ezekiel, In 
order to this il is to be observed, that 
Ezekiel was in cap[ivity in Babylon 
when this vision was vouchsafed him. 
But it appears from £zek. S. 1 — 3 that 
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while there he was trEmspotled in eijiiit 
(o Jerusalem, and set down in ihe pre- 
cincts of tlia Tcmpia, where he beheld, 
airiDug oilier objects, tlie ti'iiig Crea- 
tures und the Throne, previnuily de- 
scribed, standing in. (he inner court. 
'Then,' says he, eh. 10. 18-^33, 'tlie 
glory of the Lord ((he Shekinali) de- 
parted from off the threshold of (he 
house, and stood oYor the cherubims. 
And tlie cherubims lifted up their 
wings, and mounted up from tlie earth 
in my sight: when they went out, the 
wheels also were beside them, and 
every one stood at the door of the east 
gale of (he Lord's house ; and the jiory 
of the (jod of Israel was over them 
above. This is the living erealure (i.e. 
collection of living creatures) that I 
saw under the God of Israel by the river 
of Chebar ; and I knew llmt they irere 
Me chirubims. Every one had four 
faces apiece, and every one four wings ; 
and the likeness of the hands of a man 

wos under (heir wings. And the lilie- 

which I saw by the river of Chebar, 
their appearances and thenisclTes: they 
went every one straight forward.' The 
impart unquestionably is, that al(hough 
the iiict was not at first made known, 
or the idea did not occur, (o him, ye[ 
now upon Tardier pondering the sub- 
ject, he became fully convinced and as- 
sured in his own mind that these Living 
Creatares were beings of the same sym- 
bolical purport with the Cherubim that 
stood on the Mercy-scat of the Ark in 
the Temple. This is an important step 
in the progress of our elucidation. It 
authorises us to set it down as a point 
fixed and settled beyond all debate, that 
the Chervbim and the Living Creatures 
are, in symbolical significancy, one and 
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Gr. ;<jo aoo), in each of which lan- 
guages the respective roo(s of Ihe worda 
signify to live. Yet who would have 
thought a priori that these would have 
been (he terms employed in the follovf- 
ing passages ? Ps. 68- 9, 10, ' ThoD, O 
God, didst send a plentiful rain, where- 
by (lion didst confirm thine inheritauce 
when it was weary. Thy CDngiegatton 
('Itl'^n kayiUheka, thy lining crealnre, 
Gr. ra ^bi ooh, thy living crea(»rM> hath 
dwelt (herein.' On viha( grounds, pliilo- 
logically, this usage istobe explained,, 
we know uot, but it is clear that it in- 
volves (he idea oftnultifude, if the Eng- 
lish equivalen t , eongrcgaliim, can be any 
evidence of the fact. A striking parallel 
occurs, 3 Sam. S3. 11, 'And the Philis- 
tines were gathered together inio a troop 
(nlni lakayah, into a, living creature. 
Gr. cK 6^piay, into a leild beaat), where 
was a piece of ground full of lenliles : 
and the people fled from the Philistines.' 
See also, V. 13, 'And the troop (mn 
hayah, Ihe living creature) of the Phil- 
istines pitched in the valley of Beplia- 
im.' The Gr. rendering in the latter 
passage does not conform, being rayjm, 
a rank, order, and in military phrase a 
ballation, a body of eeldicry. But it is 
clear from these cilalions viewed to- 
gether, that the i mport of numbers actu- 
ally en[ers into the usage of Ihe orig- 
inal word for licing creature, and aa 
the living crealurea and the cherubim 
are symbolically the same, the idea of 
mttllitade is eqnally common lo both. 
This idea, however, it is lo be recol- 
lected, arises wholly from the inlerpre- 
Ulion, and not fiom the etymoli^y oi 
the terms. 

As then the four ^ua, the living creo- 
tures, of Ezeliiel are identical with the 
Cherubim, so ihey are plainly identical 
also wilh the four beasts (fu^) which 
figure so conspicuously in (he mysdc 
machinery of the Apocalypse. Passing 
from the visions of the river of Chobar 
lo those of tlie Isle of Palmos, we be- 
hold the following scene depicted upon 
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the prophetic tsinvass, Rev. 4. 6 — 8, 
'And before the throne there was a sen 
of ahis like unto crystal -, and in the 
midst of the throng, and round about 
the throne, tcer< /ouf beatli, full of 
syes before and hehind. And the IJrst 
beast ivas like a lion, and the second 
beast was like a calf, anil the third 
hud a face as a man, and Ihe fourth 
beast was like a flying eagle. And 
the four beasts had each of th( 
wings about him ; and ihey we 
of eyes within: and Ibey rest not day 
and night, sayin;, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord Goil Almighty, which was, ai " 
anil is to come.' As the Checubi 
this vision are neaj:er to (he Throne Slid 
the incumbent Majesty than in the other, 
(heyare represented as havii^ six wings 
instead of/oitr, to denote the propriety 
of havii^ their persons more fully vail, 
ed from the glance of that holy eye (o 
which even the heavens are unclean. 
But what is the song sung by these em- 
blematic agents? Ch. 5. 8—10, 'And 
when he had taken the book, th« fc 
beasts, and four and twenty elders felt 
down before the Lamh, having ecery 
one of them harps, and golden vials full 
of odors, which are the prayers of saints. 
And they sung a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to lake the book, and 
to open the seals thereof: foi 
slain, and hast redeemed ua to God by 
thy blood out of eiery kindred, 
tongue, and people, and nation; 
hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests; and we shall reign on the 
earth.' Can the reader hare failed, from 
these ample quotations, to anticipate 
the conclusion of the whole matter! 
The Cherubim of the Tabernacle and 
Temple, the Living Creatarei af Eze- 
kielt and the hymning beaala of John, 
are all one and Ihe tame symiol. And 
what la the tralh and myslery of this 
symbol! What do we recf^ise in il 
but human instead of angelic beings, 
evea a mallilude of Ibe redtemed from 
among men f What else is the burden 
Vol. i:. 9 



of that grateful anthem which resounds 
from (heir lips ? 'Thou nast redeemed 
MS to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.' Can this possibly be the lan- 
guage of angels ! — espceially when we 
hear tile apostle saying, Heb. 2. 16, 
'For verily he took not on him ihe na. 
lure of angets, biit he took on him the 
seed nfAbraham,' and when, moreover, 
we find in ibis very context the angels 
expressly distinguished from the four 

Conceiving this then aa a point clear- 
ly ascertained, Ihat the Cherubim of the 
Apocalypse adumbrate a human and not 
an angelic order of beings, let us go baclt 
and apply this result to the Cherubirn 
of the Pentateuch. We behold tbem 
stationed on the Propitiatory, with the 
symbol of the Ditine Presence resting 
between them, somewhat lUie Kosea 
on the mount with Aaron and Hur sup- 
porting hia arms on either side. In this 
position, as we have seen that Ihey 
siriccly represent men and not anfcels, 
what mors natural than that ttieic pri- 
mary and proximate driA as synlbols 
should be to shadow forth the race of 
Israel and the great fact of God's pecu- 
liar fesidejice ^moug themt In thft 
cherubic emblems of the Tabernacli, 
therefore, we behold a mystic etabodi- 
ment of the congregation which, in tlie 
wilderness, was ordinarily encamped 
round about the holy fabfift Without. 
Accordingly the high priest who ent*i^ 
ed intd the holy if holies and the^ 
looked upon the Ark of the Covenant 
and its cherubic (ippendages, with the 
Shekinah enthroned between, beheld in 
1 miniature model of what he 
large scale when standing in 
the midst of the many thousands of is- 
' ibiding in their tents. There wer6 
;herubim resolved into thSir ci*- 
ml multitudes, and over the boat 
1 in calm nwjesiy the PillSr of 
Cloud, the visible token of the Divinity 
permanently residmg among the choscti 
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tribes. But ev«n this was a typical 
Ecea«, pceaenting lo the eye no im^;e 
of that state which shall be disclosed 
when the last chapters of Isaiah, Eze- 
Itiel, and John sliall be fulfilled, when 
Ibe Tabernacle of God shall again be 



d he shall si 



hissa 



ary in the midst of lh( 

Whether Moses or Ezekiel or John 
wete themselves aware of t!ie true im- 
port of these hallowed hieroglyphics, 
is by no means essential to the validity 
of our conclusions respecting them. We 
think it highly probable, on the whole, 
that Ibey did not undersland, al least 
but partially, their true-meant design. 
They were doubtless among the things 
respecting which they 'enquired dih- 
gently,' but were obliged to leave their 
full si^ificancy to be elicited for the 
edilication of subsequent ages of the 
church. Yet even in the description 
quoted from Ezekiel there are occasion- 
al hints and intimations which might be 
supposed to lead to a strong suspicion 
tW the Living Creatures were intend- 
ed to shadov forth men instead of an- 
gels. Tliusforinstance,iti3satd,E'zelr. 
1 . 6, 'And this was their appearance ; 
they kad the likeness qf a laan;' that is, 
their predominating aspect was liuman, 
notwithstanding their otherwise singu- 
lar and unearthly form. Again, v. S, 
■And they had the hands of a man un- 
der their wings.' The same circum- 
stance is afterwards mentioned concern- 
ing (he Cherubim, ch. 10. 8, and a se- 
cond time repeated, v. 21, as something 
peculiarly note-worthy, that ' there ap- 
peared in the cherubims llie form of a 
Dion's hand under their wings.' These 
icmaTlcahle items in the description 
may be regarded as furnishing at least 
B, slight inuendo as to the true solution 
of the symbol. But it was reserved for 
that pen which was to complete the sa- 
cred canon, and afford a key to the de- 
'eceding mys- 



inarkaljle symbol, about wliicli we can 
no longer doubt, when we hear Ihcm 
ascribing their redemption to tlie blood 
of the Lamb. 

lingering hesitancy on this point, to 
consider more closely their relation to 
the other parts of the iypical apparatus 
of the Tabernacle. They were an abiding 
tisture upon the Ark of the Covenant ; 
ihey wete stationed upon the eiti-emi- 
ties of the Mercy-seat with the hr^hl 
cloud of the Presence beaming between 
them; they were conslructed of tlie 
same materia! with tlie Mercy-seat, 
and in every thing seemed to have the 
most indissoluble connexion with the 
latent import of this system of shadows, 
of which Buxtorf remarks ; ' It is the 
opinion of the Jews, that the Ark, with 
the Mevcy-saat and the Cherubim, form 
the foundation, root, heart, and marrow 
of the whole Tabernacle, and so of the 
whole Levitical service.' Now we ore 
authorised to nsk, whether it be conceiv- 
able (hat angels are as much interested 
in the truth and substance of the typical 
Mercy-seat or Propitiatory, as ransom- 
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a an inspired eipositian of this re- 
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id salvation, all centre in Ibis grand 
mystery? We would detract nothing 
from wiiat is justly due to angels ; but 
we see not why, in the very heart of a 
system of symbols shadowing forth our 
recovery by a Savior, so prominent a 
place should be given to the hiero- 
glyphics of a foreign race of beings, 
however deeply they may be mterested 
in contemplating this work, or service- 
able in promoting it. Nothing is more 
plainly taught in the word of God, than 
that il is in virtue of the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ that the Most High dwells 
amidst the children of men. And this 
great truth we suppose to have been 
visibly represented by the habitation of 
the Divine Glory between (he Cherubim 
and over the Enpiation cover of the Ark. 
But nothing of the nature of an atone- 
ment is necessar; to pi'opitiate the pres- 
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ence of God among the sjiilesi angpls. 

Wlij then should we assign to them, 

however much we love them, and prize 

their kind offices, u symbol 

eminenlly appropriate to on 

Until therefore we are coiivi 

solid groonds of the untenableness of 

our posilioni and 

sage of holy writ expressly affiroiing 

or clearly imply] 

Cherubim were emblems of angels, we 

shall hold them to he reptescnlitlives of 

human beings, and of no others. 

At the same time we find no diiB- 
cully in admitting, in perfect consist- 
ency with this theory, that the Cheru- 
bim were poptilarly regarJeit hy the 
ancient Jews, as they EtiU are by modern 
Christians, as a current designation 
some portion at least of the angelic 
der of beings. Nor do we doubt ll 
Peter, in saying that the Ihings of 
demption were ihings 'which the i 

Is desired 



allnsi 






:olhef 



of tlie Cherubim on the Ark of the 
Covenant, which slood as if intently 
poring upon the mysteries couched un- 
der both it and the Eurmounting Glory. 
Angels Dsually appeared as ifinged 

appendage of the Cfierahim. Angels 
always considered 



of b 



dingn 






paniment of the Shehinah, wheneier 
and wherever it appeared ; the Chern- 
bim, also, in their relation to the Cloud 
of Glory, were regarded as a malerial- 
izsd representation of this great fact, 
and the Holy of Holies in which they 
stood was dimly conceiied of oj a type 
nfkeaeen. Under these circumslances 
it was natural that the idea of angelic, 
beings should altnch to the symbol, 
and thai this idea should be tradition- 
ally perpetuated, at least until a move 
rigid research into the nature and ge- 
nius of the symbolical language should 
bmg to light its genuine import. That 



the Clierabim do actually in their li 



It repre! 
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of angels, is a conclusion to which we 
seem lo be brought irresistibly by the 
chain of scriptural induction in Ihe 
foregoing remarks ; and if it should 
still remain problematical in the mind 
of the reader on what grounds a deuice 
so strikingly a«£v2ic should have been 
adopted to represent a kuman reality, 
we do DOl hesitate to suggest that Iha 
{rue clue is lo be found in Ihe fact, that 
tke cheinbic symiol, in its tilUmate 
scope, painted foruvrd to that condition 
rtf regenerate, redtemed,rjssn, andglo- 
rijied men, Jfhen they stiall have aj- 
sianed an angelic nature. Our Savior 
declares of the happy sons of the resur- 
rection that they shall neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, bnl shall be 
as the an^la of God in heaven ; and 
when Jolui fell down before the reveal- 
ing angel of the Apocalypse, and was 
about to worship him, he was met by 

for I am shy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book.' 
Such, we doubt not, is Ihe final desti- 
nation of the cliildreii of God in that 
fulnre economy to which the eye of 
faith looks forward i and in the mean 
time, if the visions of the prophets 

ing dispensation, where the actors were 
to be truly Men in their posl-resurrec- 
lion natures, how should such actors ba 
symbolically represented but hy angelst 
The Cherubim then may be considered 
representatives of angels, so far as 
angels themselves are representativca 
n ; hut, in our opinion, no farther- 
hen our main position in regard to 
the representative character of the Che- 
rubim, may he considered as establish- 
:d, il only remuns to make vse of this 
proof by way of esplioation of the 
strange, anomalous, and, we had al- 
said, monstrous, diversity of forms 
and faces of which the symbol wosr 
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usl life, and thus enjoying the divine 
favor — then may we not lonclude, that 
this unique combination o( focois repre- 
sents same marked and d^nable atirU 
biilen in the character of Ihose whom 
the symbol nium&roid f What then are 
llie dislinguishing traits in the cliarai;- 
ler of llie people ofGoil, which may be 
Elly lejireESnted by embUms so unique i 
How shalt the hieroglyphic be load? 
The facB of the Ox cemiuds us of the 
qualities of the ox, and these, it is irell 
known, are patient endurance, unwea- 
ried service, and meek submissioa to 
the yoke. What claims baa he lo (lie 
litle of a mnu of God who is not distin- 
guished by tliese ox-like altributesi 
Tlie Lion is the proper symbol of un- 
daunted courage, glowing ?xa\, triumph 

ness, and magnanimity of spirit. The 
Man, as a symbol, wa may well con- 
ceive as indicating intelligence, medi- 
tation, wisdom, sympathy, philaulliro- 
py, and erery generous and tender emo- 
tion. And, finally, in the Eagle we re- 
ci^nise the impei-sonation of an ac- 
tive, vigilant, fervent, soaring spirit, 
prompting the readiest and swiftest 

elevating the sonl to the things that are 

We admit the affixing of these inter- 
pretations to be in a great measure ar- 
bittaty, and wa hope tliey may be re- 
jected or improved upon, according as 
the evidenie for or against [hem may 
weigh in ll .e mind of the reader. They 
certainly mean something; they have 
not been adopted without wise reasons ; 
and we would wish to fin upon such 
a solution as shall carry with it the 
highest intrinsic probability. In the 
natureofthccase, muchmustbelefl to 
the private judgment, perhaps we might 
Ely foncy, of expositors in tracing anal- 
iigies and assigning meanings to sym- 



bols which 1 



! yet know in ll 



In adverting, however, to the sym' 
bolical import of the straight for 
ward motion of the Cherubim, we have 
perhaps a more explicit warraiit of the 
Scriptures for our explication. In 
speaking of this peculiarity, Ezekiel 
says, 'They went every one straight 
forward; whithersoever the spirit nas 
lo go, they went; they turned not as 
they went.' Their lacomolite progress 
was directly and undeviatingly /orunrd. 



They 



urned neither ih 






thei^ bodies, 
digression, regression, wandering, or cir- 
cuitous wheeling in their movements. 
In the direction in which their eyes or 
faces were fixed, their progress tended. 
Is it not then a rational supposition 
that by this is indicated that steady and 
undeviating course of obedience, that 
determined adherence to the right ways 
of the Lord, from which the faithful are 
not to be seduced I Is not rectitude the 
prevailing tenor o\ a good man's life, 
and is not his course onward, according 
to the Apostle's motto, 'forgetting the 
things which ate behind and reaching 
forth unto those things that are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Cliiist 
Jesus.' Again, let the following pas- 
sages be noticed in this connexion. 
Prov. 4. 85—97, 'Let thiQe eyes look 
r^ht on, and let thine eyelids look 
atraight before thee. Ponder the path 
of thy feet, and let ail thy ways be 
established. Turn n»t to the right 
hand nor to the left: remove thy foot 
from evil.' Ps, 136. 6, 'As Cor such as 
turn aside unto their crooked ways, the 
Lord shall lead Ihem forth with the 
workers of iniquity.' Heb. la. 13, 'Make 
straight paths for your feet lest that 
which is lame be lumedoutof the way.' 
Thus ]:Jainly are we taught the teach- 
ing of the lectihnear course of the Che. 
rubim, i. e. of the people of God. 
ITpon the various other ilenis of the 
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shalt thou make them, ia the two 
ends of the mercy-seat. 

19 And make one cherab on the 
one end, and the other cherub on 
tlie other end : even of the mercy- 
seat shall ye make the cherubims 
on the two ends thereof, 
prnpliet's descriplion of these visionary 
crealiona, it will scarcely be necessary 
in ihis cotiDSiioa to enlai^e. Sufficient 
has probably been said to establish our 
main poaition, thatlfte ChertiMnioftlic 
ScTipl-area are a sj/mimf of Aoijmcn, 
and not, pTimarily, of holy angeli. The 
iinpotlanoa of lliis clue (o tbe mystic 
device will be obvious lo every tender, 
and will no doubl justify the adaptation 
of our figure to Ezeliiel's rather tbsQ 
to Moses' description. We could not 
otherwise so well have expanded oar 
remarks in lbs form of a systematic 
inquiry Into the genuine scope and de- 
sign of tbis extraordinary symbol, of 
wbioh Josephua says, 'Tbey (the Che. 
rubim) are ilying creatures, but their 
form is not like to Ihat of any of the 

Moses said he had seen such beings near 
(he throne of God.' The field of in- 
vestigation, however, in reference to 
this sacred hieroglyphic is but just en- 
tered, and the most enriching resnlts 
still await the future explorer.— We 
now return to thematerial construction 
of these mystic appendages of the Ark. 
Of beaten tcork sliall tliaii make them. 
Ileb, niEpK) mUtshah, liard work shall 
thou make it. Gr. yiiv^Topc«Ta, gold- 
en'tarnedr-work. This is generally 
explained as importing, that the Che- 
rubim were lo be beaten out with the 
hammer from the same solid mass of 
gold wiih the Mercy-seat, but no such 
meaning ean be gathered from the gen- 
uine sense of the original. The term 
nmpa mikshaJi, from nffipA-asAaA, lo 
ie hard, implies simply that the ma- 
terials of tlie Propiiiaiory and the Che. 
rnb!m were to be of solid massive gold 



And " the chetubims shall 
stretch forth their wings on high, 
lovering the mercy-aeat with their 
mngs, and their faces shall look one 
oanother; toward the mercy-seat 
ihatl the faces of the cherubims be. 

o|KLngs8.7. I Cbion. S3, 18. Hebr.g.S. 
n contradislinclion from being hollow 
aside, or made of wood overlaid with 
gold. Besides, it must be evident to the 
st^htest reflection that such a mode of 

or power of man ; it must have been no- 
thing short of a miracle. The cherubic 
Sgures were doubtless either cast in a 
mould or sculptured by the engraver's 
tool, as the Greek renders the word, and 
then permanently attached by soldering 
to either extremity of the Mercy-seat. 

19. Of the mercy-aeat shall ye make 
Iht i:herv.bima, &c. A marginal read- 
ing, designed to be explanaiory of Ibis, 
is here given, which tests upon no suffi- 
cient authority, viz., 'of the matter of 
ihe Mercy-seat.' The meaning is sim- 
ply, that when finished the Cherubim 
should be seen shooting up from the ends 
of (he Mercy-seat, not that they should 
be continuously fabricated out of the 
same mass by a process of beating, 
which in the nature of the case was 
absolutely impossible. Of this any mail 
may be convinced who shall take the 
most plastic and malleable piece of 
lead, and, with no other inslrumenl than 
a hammer, endeavor to work it into the 
shape of a human head or body, or that 
of a bird or beast, mtich more into the 
complex configuration of the cherub. 
The common interpretation of this pss- 
the formation of the 



mercy-S' 



t and tl 



IS has been 



ived from the groundless c 
and puerile glosses of the Rabbinical 
■ilics, who wished to multiply as mnch 
t possible the number of miracles per- 
Ining to their economy. 
SO. Coverian Ike mercy-seal with their 
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21 p And thod skahpul; the merc)'- 
seat above upon the ark ; and i in 
the ark thou shalt put the testi- 
mony that I shall giTe thee. 

22 And f there I will meet with 
thee, and I will commune with 
thee from above the mercy-seat, 
from 'between the two chembiras 
which are upon the ark of the tes- 
timony, of ail things which I will 
gii-e thee in commandment untc 
the children of Israel. 

23 H ' Thou shalt also maltea table 
o/^ shittim-wood: two cubits jAo/? 
be the length thereof, and a euhit 



. Lev. IB, a. Nan 
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nuruv [iri Tov tXii<TTi;pt9v ihMmniTig m:ei 
Ikt propiliatary wHk their wing^- Thi; 
word 'shadowing,' inateod of 'covering, 
is adopted by the apnstle, Heb. 9. 5 
'Over it Ills chetubims of glory sAadoic 
ing llie mercy-seat;' where it is to b 
noted that tiie phrase 'cherubims ofglii 
rj' might perhaps be rendered chenibims 
of (ft( glory;' i.e. the glory of the fiheki 
nah, the luminous Bplendid appearance 
■which was visibly enthroned between 
Ihem, Che mystery or substance of which 
is disclosed to us in tlie visions of the 
Apocalypse, ch. S, where we leam that 
the symbol of the divine glory dwelling 
between Iha Cherubim was the hiero- 
glyphie of tfic Son of Qoi du'ciiing in 
the midst of his reisenied people, re- 
ceieing Iktir aioratiorta and beatoicing 
upon Ihem the lokens of his compla,- 

eency. T Shall look one (o annther. 

Heb. T-ns is D"« ish d aide, a man 
to his brother; a. common Hehrew 
idiom for expressing the idea of our 
version , 

2S. There I •t-iil meet icith thee. Heb. 
DID -^i imSlS noadHleka sham, ItiHH 
convene with thee there. Gr. yv(1^lS1<rl^■ 
fioi CUE in.Ptir, I tpiU &C knotcn to thee 
there. Clml. 'I will appoint my Word to 



the breadth thereof, and a cubit 
and a half the height thereof. 
24 And thou shalt overlay it with 
pure gold, and make thereto a 



horder of an hand-breadth round 
about, and thou shall make a gold- 
en crown to the border thereof 
round about. 

26 And thou shalt make for it four 
rings of gold, and put the rings in 
the four comers that are on the 
four feet thereof. 

S7 Over against the border shall 
the rings be for places of the slaves 
to bear the table. 

28 And thou shalt make the staves 
o/shittim-wood, and overlay them 

thee there.' That is, on the mercy-seat, 
between (he cherubim. Here the vis- 
ible Glory of Jehovah was lo reside and 
to give audience, as a sovereign on his 
throne, liaving the ark as his footstoul, 
as it seems to be termed, Ps. 99. 5— 
132. 1, From the same root with 
imSTJ nSiiil!, VIZ "lyi yaad, to meet 
by appointment, comes ISHJa nwad op- 
pointed meeting or convenfton, whence 
the Tabernacle is called nSia Jns 
ohe! mead, tabernacle of Conienlion. 
See Nolo on Ek 33 7 



23— 2S. Thou aialt oiso maJre a table, 
&o. This part of the sacred furniturB 
keeps up still farther tlie analogy with a 
royal palace, to which we have before 
adverted as pervading the entire struc- 
ture of the Taliernacle. Yet a purely 
spiritual drift is at the same time suffi- 
ciently discernible in (he typical ali- 
ment with which it was provided, and 
which pointed to the nourishment of 
the soul, and not of the body. As (o 
the table itself, it was constructed of 

shiltim-wood overlaid with gold. It 
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wiih goli, that the table may be 
bame with them. 
S9 And thou shah make ' 



pies, tlirough which were passed Iho 
slaves by which it was carried, in tho 
same way as tha Ark. Tliese staves, 

when at reel, like Lliose of the Ark, v. 
15, tilt were, as Josephus informs us, 
removed, thnt tliey might not be in (he 
way of the priests in lUeir weelily min- 
istrations at the table. The table was 
inferior to the Ark in breadth by half n 
cubit; but it was oC the same he^ht, 
and stood lengthwise, east and west, at 
the nor^sideoftha Holy Place. From 
the obscurity of the ancient terms there 
is some difficulty in determining wil 
precision the details of its form ; bi 
what ve seem to learn from tlie test i 
that the platform or surface of the labl 
liad its edges faced with a perpendicnh 
bovdfr, or enclosure, somewhat 
bliiig a window-frame before il 
serled i 



dishes thereof, and spoons thereof, 
and covers thereof, aiid bowls there- 
of, to co"ver withal: 0/ pure gold 
shalt tliou make them. 

sashes put in. Tliis border was to be 
of a hand's breadth and ornamented on 
its upper and lower edge with a beauti- 
ful golden cornice or moulding, wliLc). 
is here also, as in the case of the Ark, 
called a 'crown.' The upper rim of the 
border rose of course somewhat abore 
iha superficial level of the table, and 
was well adapted to prevent what was 
deposited Ihereon from falling off. The 
Table, as seen in the Arch of Titus at 
Rome, on which the spoils of the Tem- 
ple are represented, shows but very 
little of the ornamental work described 
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not the Table of the Tabernacle. It is 
generally agreed tliat this was among 
the spoils carried away by Nebuchad- 
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30 And thou ^all set upon the la- ble * shew-bread before me alway. 



S9 DwAes. Heb. niTp ke-aroth, 
diahea, or chargers, aa the word is 
translated Num. 7. ]3. Gr. rpveXia, 
plaiis or plalter), on uliich it is sup- 
posed by boine, llial tlie loaves of bread 
e placed. Others, however, assign 



Ibesi 



Heb. I 



It K 

lively detev- 



differt 
point uhicl 



path, more properly cujjs 
concave form like spoons, or like the 
hollow of the hand, which is the primi- 
tive meaning of the original tj3 Aopft. 
They were for holding incense (Num. 
7. 14J, which il is evident from Lev.Sl. 
1, was employed in conjunction with 
the holy bread. It is supposed there 
were two of them, one placed on each 

pile ofloavcs. ir Covers. Heb.tniDp 

Icesolh; probably for covering both the 
loaves and the incense. The Gr. ren- 

jiov&ia, iibatioa-veasels. T Boirts. 

Heb. IT'pM mtni^Uyolh. Gr. »snOoc, 
wine-caps. 'For though we do not read 
that any wine was set upon this table, 
yet as libations were made to God by 
pouring out wine before him in the 
Holy Place, there is nothing improbable 
in the Jewish tradition, that a bowl of 
eiiellenl wine was always kept upon 
the table ; and that once a week, when 
the bread was changed, (be contents 
were poured out as a libation before the 
Lord. Josephus coidirms this tradition 
by relalinj that when Pompey went 
into the Holy Place, he saw there cups 
for libation among the sacred vesseh 

Picl.Sible. If To cooeriMfW. He 

■pi "701 "HDS* osier jjussBft hali^ti, 
viilh vihich it was poured <nit ; with 
"Which the drink-olferLngs were 
This sense agrees better with the 
ing of the original "TDD tiasak, and wilh 
the prolable uses oflhe 'bowls.' There 
is no sufficient authority for rendering 
the original by 'cover.* 



30. Shaw-bread. Heb. ni3B Oni It- 
Iiempinim, bread effaces, or ' bread of 
presence (presence bread).' This title 
is usually supposed to be derived froiu 
its being continually s«t before the /ace 
otprtsenee of God, as manifesKdin his 
visible symbol in (be sanctuary, and 
tiial too although they were deposited 
in the Holy, and not in (he Most Holy 
place. But the true grounds of the ap- 
pellation will be fully considered in the 
sequel. The Gr. of the Sept. renders it 
by aptmi iruiiaiif, foTe.placed loavts, 
and (hat of Eym. oprouf rij! ir(jDfltirsi«, 

loaees ofpropBailion, which is the con- 
stant reading of Jerome in the Latin 
Vulgate. Twelve cakes or loaves of 
this bread answering to the twelve 
tribes, were set upon the table in two 
separate rows of six each, ivliich were 
tenewed every sabbethj when the old 
were taken away and eaten by the 
priests. This is nol; particularly men- 
tioned in the present text, supplement- 
ary to which is the information more 
expressly given. Lev. 24. 5—9, 'And 
thou Shalt take fine Hour, and bake 
twelve cakes thereof: two tenth-deals 
shall be in one cake. And thoa shall 
set them in two rows, six on a row, up- 
on the pure table before the Lord. And 
than shall put pure frankincense upon 
each row, that it may be on the bread 
for a mernorial, oven an oflering made 
by lire unto the Lord. Every sabbath 
he shall set it in order before the Lord 
continually, being taken from the chil- 
dren of Israel by an everlasting cove- 
nant. And it shall be Aaron's and his 
sons' i and they shall eat it in the holy 
place ; for it is most holy unto him of 
the offerings of the Lord made by lire 
by a perpetual statute.' 

Of the spirilnol or typical design of 
this part of the apparatus of the Taber- 
nacle, we cannot speak with much con. 
fidence, because we consider the full 
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realixatian of its import, 
olher things pertaining to 
nacle and Temple, lo he yei lutui 
They look forward, us we conceive, 
that final enrllily consummation of t 
Gospel ecanamy wbich is announced 
(be predictions of Scripture under tl 
litis of tlie New Jerusalem. Tbisslal 
we consider as one in which the terre 
trial and the celestial are to be merged 
together in a manner which 
at present adequately understand. It 
IS only, therefore, by studying pro- 
foundly what is vaguely and mystically 
Intimated of that comii^ glorious dis- 
pensation, that we can atlaib their 
proper significancy to the various sym- 
bols of the Mosaic economy. Xt is a 
period when Christ's kingdom is to be 
fully manifested, and he himself says, 
Luke 23. 30, that he has a table in his 
kingdom, at which all 
for ever eat and drink with him. He 
will then sup with them and tliey with 
him, and they shall be abundantly satis- 
fied with the goodness of the Lord's 
house. As to any more distinct appli- 
cation of these emblems to the particu- 
lar features, institutions, or ordiuanoea, 
of the present Gospel economy, which 
may seem to aSbrd their counterparts, 
we are not disposed to object to it, or 
deny that it may be well founded, bul 
for the full and eompkle subs tan tiatiot 
of the Mosaic shadows we look to Ibi 



to give as much precision as possible to 
our inquiries, it will be necessary to 
weigh with the utmost practical accu- 
racy the import of the title BiSSH Ml J 
Ithem Itapjianim, the bread of the face 
or presence. This, as inlimaled above, 
is usually understood as equivalent lo Ike 
bread set before God's face. But whether 
this was mainly with the ideal purpose 
olbeing teen by God, i.e. the Shekinnh, 
dwelling in the holy of holies, or by 
tAtii, is not entirety obvious. Accord- 



ing 10 the first supposition, it would be 
viewed either merely as a kind of af- 
fering presented in token of gratitude 
for the daily bread by which life is sus 
tained, and upon which Jehovah might 
be considered as looking down from his 
tlirone on the mercy^seat with special 
complacency j or as directly tlie ap 
parent food of God himself regarded 
as iheocratia kii^ oflsrael, having his 
abode in a palace richly furnished with 

forts of life. According to the second 
hypothesis, the Shew-bread was some- 
thing which WHS lo be viewed by the 
people as a sign of the divine care and 
providence in their behalf, intended lo 
awaken a thankful recollection of the 
source from whence flowed the daily 
bread whleb went to the suslentalion of 
their natural life. This is the view 
taken by Lighlfoot and Carpzov. But 
to this whole mode of exposition it is 
justly olyected, that there is no suffi- 
cient authority for ascribing to B'lJSn 
happanim when standing atone the sense 
of before or in the sight or presence of 
any thing, as if it were equivalent to 
mni ■'JSi mb lehem liphne Vehotah, 
bread before the Lord. It will be ob- 
served thai the original in the passage 
before is, ' and thou shall set upon the 
table iJDi B-^ID Oni lehem panim liph- 
nai, bread of face tiyore me alway.' 
Here then as that which the interpre- 
tation we are considering understands 
by 0"'3S panim, face or presence, is 
aclually expressed by "'J&J) liphnai, be- 
fore me, it follows ihal D-'JS panim 
must necessarily convey some other 
idea than merely thai of proposition or 
setting before. The same consequence 
follows also from the denomination of 
the Table, Num. 4. 7, viz., t:"^3Sn flilO 
shilhan happanim, table efface or prea- 
■nce. If this article were called the 
toble of the presence, simply from its 

why the Candlestick, and more espe- 
ially the Alta;; of Incense whict) stnpd 
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between tlio Table and the Candlestick 
Mid Blill more direolly in front of liie 
throne than either, should not equally be 
distinguished by (he same epithet? Yet 
we Dowliere find them so denominated, 
thoughitissaidoflheAltar,Lev.l6.18j 
mrr^ ■'laS 11D» BsherKplinSYtlufcak, 
Khirli U befort Ihe Lord; from which it 
Eppears how the original expresses it- 
self, when it would convey the idea so 
erroneously utiribuied to bi3Sn hap- 

On ihe eonie grounds, vfe are con- 
strained to reject the idea of the Shew- 
bread's being intended as an oifering 
and sign of iigLtionsL thankfulness for na^ 
lional fBTors. For if itrcceiied on this 
account the predicate O'^iBn, the ques- 
tion inimediBtely occurs, as before, why 
this predicate is applied to the Table 
and not to Ihe Altar of Incense, whicli 
no less than the TaUe slood before the 
Lord in the holy place ? And as to its 
sening as a visible remembranctr of the 
divine providence towards the chosen 
people, how is this consistent with Lite 
circumstance of its being placed in the 
sacred apartment, entirely hidden from 
public view, and visible only to the 
priests in the discharge of their oQices ! 
How could that be a visible sign Khieh 
was not seen? And why should that 
bread vvhicli, from its symbolic rela- 
tions, might be readily presumed to 
point forward to a future spiHI-ual sus- 
tenance, be understood as emblematic 
of a present physical aliment daily sup- 
plied by a bnunteouB providence ? 

We ate thrown then upon another in- 
terpretation ofthephrase before us, and 
though the idea which we suppose to 
be conveyed by it is somewhat eomplei, 
yet we flatter ourselves with being able 
to make it intelligibly. It is clear that 
the expression in the ordinal b"'3a oni 
lehem panim, bread of the presence, is 
strikmgly tuialogous with CiaS "IKpfa 
tnalak paniia, angel of Ihe presence, Is. 
63. 9, <Ia all their affliction he was af- 
flicted, and the angel of Ais presence 
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<1^33 "l^''^) ^^^'^fl them,' &c. So also 
Ei. 33.14, 15, 'And he said. My pres- 
ence ("i^S panai) shall go with thee, 
and 1 will give thee rest. .And he said 
unto him, if thy presence i'nh panika) 

Compare with this Deut. i, 37, 'And be- 
cause he loved thy fathers, therefore he 
chose their seed after them, and brought 
thee out in fiis sight ty^Jta bepanav, 
with, by, or throagh Ms presence; i. e. 
the angel of his presence), with his 
mighty power out of Egypt.' But the 
Angel of the divine Face or Presence, 
of whom flod says, 'my name is in 
him,' we have before shown to fee no 
other than the Shektnah or the visible 
moHifestation of Jehovah, as he was 
anciently pleased to make himself 
I his people. His essential be- 
no doubt for ever remain in- 
scrutable to created intelligences. If 
als himself it must he through 
nediuQi which will bring him 
measurably within the comprehension 
" ' * , This medium he Ar- 



isJ5u-8c 






the human face is the principal means 

of reveali!^ the inward being and cha- 

the Shekinah is 

called the fact of God, inasmuch as it 

through this medium that the Divinity 

imes within the sphere of human cog. 

lion. Now let it be borne in mind 

at the Shekinah, i. e. the Angel of 

the Presence, is but the Old Testament 

designation of Christ, and the phrase 

(3-153 ani lekem panim, bread of tke 

identity of import with bread of Christ, 
who was the fme presence indicated by 
the term. Bnlwhalistbe bread ofChrist 
but that divine spiritual sustenance 
which maintains the inner, holier, and 
iternal life of his believing followers? 
In order [hen to gain a full apprehen- 
purport of the Table of 
Shew-bread and its mystic loaves, we 
must have recourse to such passages ar 
the following; John, 6. 3S— 58, 'Then 
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31 H » And thou shall make i 



JaBuB said unto tliem, Verilj, iici-ily, 
say unlo you, Moses gaTe you not ill 
breml from heaven ; bul my FmLeF gi 
elhyoalhelms bread from heaven. For 
(he bread of Goit is he which comelh 
down from heaven, and givelh life unl 
the world. Verily, verily, I say unl 
you, He ibat bslievelh on me halh ever- 
laslins life. I am tliat bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat maunn in the wil- 
derness, and are dead. This is the 
bread which comelh down from heaven, 
thai a man may eal thereof, andnol die. 
I am tJie living bread which came down 
from heaven 1 if any man cat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
bread ihal I will give is my flesh, which 
I will give for Iha life of the world. 
The Jews therefore strove among them- 
selves, saying. How can this man give 
us his flesh to eal? Then Jesus said 
unlo them, Verily, verily, I say ui 
you, Eieepl ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ys have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, halh eternal 
life ; and I will raise liim np at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. Ue that eat- 
eth my flesh, and dtinlieth my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I In him. As the 
living Father halh sent me, and I live 
by the Father; so he that eatelh me, 
even he shall live by me. This is that 
bread which came down from heaven : 
not as your fathers did eal manna, and 
are dead : he that eatelh of this bread 
shalllive forever.' 

Now it is well known that this is the 
great evangelical truth which is signi- 
ficantly shadowed fbrth in the sacra- 
mental bread of the Lord's Supper, the 
lively emblem of that spiritual aliment 
which he gives to his faithful honsehold. 
The myslei'y of the Tohit of S^eii^irtad 
is substantially the jam* vHh thai of tie 
Table spread viith the emblems of the 



Lard's body and blood. Ii was a $ensi< 
blc and lively, ihoi^h still inadequate 
' shew' of the nourishment of Ihal holy, 
hidden, spiritual life which is to be con- 
summated in that coming world of glo- 
ry, where the fece of God will be re- 
vealed without a cloud, in joyful fote- 
sight of which the Psalmist eiclaims 
Ps. IT. 15, 'As for me, I shall behold 
thy face in righteon»iess ; I shall be 
satisSed, when I awake with thy like- 
ness,' — a plain allusion to the beatific 
vision in heaven. Then shall his serv- 
ants ' see his face,' and because they 
shall ' see him as he is,' therefore shall 
they ' be like him.' 'In his presence i* 
fullness of joy, and at his right hand 
are pleasures for evermore.* This rav- 
ishing and transforming view of the 
glorious presence of the Lord shall be 
an eternal feast to the blessed behold- 
ers, and it is doubtless from the icli. 

male idenl rekiioii between liiis Meing 

and eating that the bread of the Taber- 
nacle is called the bread of the face or 
presence. ■ The whole points directly to 
Christ, and is fulfilled only in him when 
he shall come the second time without 
sin luito salvation, sheddii^ the ligkt 
of hia countenance in one endless and 
sotil-aatisfyine blaze upon his redeemed 
ones. Their uision shall be eternal 
fruition. Thus we have obtained a 
of the subject which shows the iu- 
te connexion of the ideas of 'Bread' 
and 'Face' or 'Presence,' and with how 
much propriety the adjunct Witi panim 
__"" " otheTabemac]e-talile,whi:a 
it is withheld from any olher article of 
the sacred furniture. 
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•dequate of the ci 
■Hide of the Tabet 
consisted of a bB: 
;even branches, ibree on each side, and 
one in the middle. These biBncbes were 
■11 parallel to one another, and were 
worked out in bowis, knobs (knops). 
and flowers, placed alternately, of 
which we shall sbotlly gii 
particular description. On tl 
ity of each branch was a golden lamp, 
whose light was supplied by pure olii 
oil, prepared in a peculiar way, c 
will be seen by tl(e Note on Ex. S7. Si 
This Candlestick, which is affirmed by 
Josephus to have been hollow wilhtn, 
was wholly of pure gold, aiid weighed 
a talent (abonl 136 lbs,), altbougli no, 
thii^ is said of its height, thickness, 
w any of Its dimensions. Nor is 
mention made of any kind of foot or 
pediment on which it rested, though 

we cannot do 

Jewish writers suppose that its height 
was about double that of the Table of 
Shew-btead and of the Altar of Inc 
which would giie it a very majesti 
pearance, and probably require a 
for lighting aiid trimming it, whi 
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a endanger the cm-tBin-roof of the 
Tabernacle. II was placed on the south 
or JeA hand side of the holy place, as 
one entered, (ha row of lamps being 
probably parallel with the wall, though 
Lighlfoot tliinks that that described. 
Rev. 1. 12, 13, was perpendicular to it. 
It is. a point, however, which it is diffi- 
cult to determine, and about which the 
Rabbinical writers are not agreed. The 
oil for the seven lamps was to be sup- 
plied in such quantities as to keep them 
always burning. It is indeed imagined 
fcy some expositors that ihey did not 
perpetually burn, but were lighted every 
Bvenii^ and went out one ai'ter another 
in the morning, an opinion which is no 
doubt fevored at first view, by several 
passages in the sacred writers. Thus 
fat instance in 1 Sam. 3.3, mention is: 
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made of the lamp of God going out In 
the Temple; and in 2 Chron. 13. II, we 
read of 'setting in order the candle- 
stick of gold with the lamps thereof, to 
burn every evening.' So also in Eit. 30. 
7, 8, i( is mentioned as the duty of the 
priest to ' dress' the lamps every morn- 
ing, and lo ' light' them every evening 
But then on the other hand in the paralle 
test, Lev. 24.2, it is said that Ihc lamps 
were lo iinni contlnnaily, and though 
(his term is not in itself absotulely de- 
cisive of the fact, as con(inaa«y is oflen 
used in the sense oS Tegularly, statedly, 
yet when we add the authority of Jose. 
priest, and 






self.D 



not likely lo be ignorant oi 
jecl, it would seem to put the matter 
beyond question. He says expressly 
that the lamps continued to burn day 
and night. And ihere would seem in 
fact to have been a necessity for this, 
unless the priests ministered in the 
dark ; for as there were no windows in 
the Tabernacle, light could only be ad- 
DUgb the curtained entrance 
I or unbearded end ; and un- 
less that entrance were left open, which 

place might have been so dark as lo 
render artificial light not less requisite 
by day than by night. At any rate, it 
obvious that the most holy place, 
where the Ark lay, was entirely de- 
pendent for light, when it had any, up- 
lampsof the golden Candlestick, 
act explains another allusion in 
oe to the heavenly city in the 
Apocalypse, the connexion of which 
with the holy of holies we hare en- 
deavored lo show on a preceding page. 
In Rev. 32. 5, it is said, 'And (here 
sliall be no night there; and they need 
neither light of (he sun ; for 
the Lord God givelh them light.' In 
this respect the substance differed from 
. The typical heaven need- 
ed the artificial light of the lamps ijf 
tliC Candlestick; the antUtypicai did 
not. 'The Lamb is the light thereof.' 
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Having ihus given a genera] view of the 
plan and uses of the goliler Candlesiich, 
we enier upon the more minule desctip- 
(ion ofits individual parts. 

Of bealm twrft. Heb. fTDpa mik- 
almh, of hard or solid wark; i. e. Riade 
of the solid material j having no wood- 
work about il, though Josephus repre- 
sents it as being hollow. Our present 
rendering ' bealen work' is peculiarly 
nnfbrtunale, as il leads the reader to 
suppose that several of Ihe mosl ex- 
quisite labrics of Ihe Tabernacle were 
wrought out by a process of 'beating' 
with a hammer, than which nothing, we 
conceive, can be farther from the lact , as 
they were undoubtedly cast in moulds. 
So (ar as the present term is concerned, 
which is used several times in the na.rra- 
tire, it is designed to acquaint us solely 
with the characler of the matfrial, and 
not with the process affonaaiiiia. See 
tlie remarks above on Ihe use of the 

tion of the Cherubim. IT His shaft. 

Heb. ttSli yerekah, her shaft; and so 
in all the following terms, rtjp kanah, 
Jierftironrtes, &c., instead of 'his.' The 
original term "l"!"! yerek, properly sig. 
nilies 1 thigh, but here is understoofl by 
the Rabbins of the base or thick loaer 
part on which the main branch (rop) 
rested B.nd from' which it rose. We 
suppose, therefore, the term "ITi yerek < 
to have been applied to that (hick and ' 
massive portion of the alock which ex. 
tended upwards from Ihe fool or bot- 
tom to the point where ihe lowermost 

pdr of branches separated. TT Hia 

branches. Heb.fflp kanah, herbranck. 
The word properly signifies a reed or 
cane, which each of (he branches prob- 
ably somewhat resembled ; indeed no- 
thing is more remDrkable, as we shall 
soon see, throughout this description of 
the Candlestick, than the emuJoymenl 
of terms evidently drawn from the dis- 
Voi.. IL 10 



tuiguishing parts of plants aod trees, 
indicating a striking affinity in its struc- 
ture, with the forms of the vegetable 
world. The reason of this singular fact 
we shall hope to elucidate in our re- 
marks on the typical import of the 
Candlestick. In the present case the 
original term, though singular in form, 
has really a plural import, being in- 
tended to denote all the branches col- 
lectively, as appears from the neil 
verse, and from the Greek i-endering 
naXapiaio:, little rccdi Or canes. Of 
these the middle rae, constituting the 
main trunk of it, was of course the most 
important. And hence in v. 33, 34, and 
Chron, 3. 2D, il is actually called by the 
name <n"13!a ntenorah) of the whole 
Candlestick. II is not indeed expressly 
so distinguished in the present lext, and 
the all 

the! up 

to lb po ff ms 

branc ed ff as 

cRlle "[ g he 

but 
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indages here called 'bowls,' 'knops,' 

Bjid ' flowers,' were mete omanienial 

devices, intended, it would seem, to 

;h of the branches the ap- 



e of a 



,ffruii 






As to the form of the ' bowls,' 
it is clear from v. 33, (bat ihey had 
some relation to the 'almond,' but in 
what respect, it is not easy to deler- 
mine. The plirase in the or^nal in 
0--IpEtt qisaa geftiim mesbukkaiim. 
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which is to be literally rendered 
made m figured aimund-u'iis, by whicli 
perhaps is to be iinderslood nothiDg 
luoce iban chat this calyx-shaped oiaa- 
mentwas to be fashioned in irnitalion 
of the calys of (he almond, rather than 
of any other plant. The pipression is 
less likely to liaye denoted Ihefloa-er 
of the almond, beeause the flower-work 
is denoted by anolher term, and because 
ihe term 'almond-wise' is in some way 
inseparably connected with ihe orig- 
inal for cups or bowls, as if to indicate 
their form. For this purpose llie oalyi 
would be much more suitable than 
the corolla. Bui it may be aslted 
whether the bowls were no! shaped 
like lhe.^tC or nut of Ihe almond, the 
shell of which when divided inlo its 
halves presents the appearance of small 
scolloped vessels like our spoons. To 



what were they lo hold? — but would 
be very unsightly and out of keeping as 



(ended to represent tJie fruit of the al- 
mond, then besides the intrinsic inap- 
proprialeness of the term, they would 
trench upon what we suppose to have 
been the design of the ' kno])s,' which 
is soon to be explained. On the whole, 
therefore, we seem to he shut up to 
tha conclusion slated above, that the 
' howls' were exquisitely wrought orna- 
ments in the shape of the calyx iif Ihe 
almond jtoweT; and the annexed cut of 
the blossoms, ilowers, and fruit of this 
plant mij' essentially aid our concep- 
if this part of the workmanship. 




His knaps. H b D 1 ^b fl , ly i" Amos, 

iorim. Gr. a^aipwripci, Sfihcres. \u]g. 'J. 1, and Ze].h. *. 14, tliat irS3 /rapli- 
iphicTulaa, Utile sphires. The term here (or, occurs, in Ihe first of which it 19 
employed receives but little l^M front | rendered 'door' and in the other 'liii 
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knobs, or other atchilcctural ornamenls 
of Gplierical form about tlie lieads of 
pillars. The Rabbins with somewhat 
remarkable unanimity inlerpret it here 
by ' apple,' and Josephus expressly 
likens it to the ' pomegranate' (granate- 
apple) , of which a cul and a full ac- 
count is ^veu hereafter ; and we tearn 
from I Kings, 7. ISj that ilia chapiters 
of the pillars in Solomon's Temple were 
adorned with pomegranates. Maimon- 
ides says, 'The kapktor had Ibe figure 
of a little globe, yat not exactly round, 
but somewhat oblong, like an e^.' Ha 
does not, howevev, it will ha obaetved, 
recognise any allusion to the form of 
the pomegranate, and as the proper 
Hebrew for pomegranate is not "inSS 
kaphtor, but flJa"! rimman, we incline 
to think that the shelled fruit of the 
almond itself is intended, which the 
reader will perceive bears a striking re- 
semblance to Ihe form of an eg%, and 
was well calculated for a decoration of 
such a fabric as the Candlestick. We 
understand then by the term in this con- 
nexion those rovndcd apherica! sutlh 
or kjiolia occurring alternately with the 
calyxes and flowers, along the length 
of the several branches, and which 
ware expressly intended to represent 
some kind of Jruit ; and that frnit, 
if we rightly canceive of the mat- 
ter, was the nut of Ihe almond. 

ir His fiamera. Heb. PfmS peraSiS- 
hak. Gt. tfuva, lilties. Vixlg. lillaj sad 
so also Maimoni^es and Josephus. But 
the word in the original is the general 
word for jtoivers, or rather for the_ blot- 
soms of trees; and we have nothing to 
guide us, in fixing upon any particular 
species. Yet as the other connected 
terms have a dominant reference to the 
almond tree, we seem to discover an 
intrinsic probability that the allusi 









befoiE 






:s perhaps an in. 



. support from what is said Num. 
n. 8, <•{ the budding and blossoming 
if Aaron's rod; 'And it came to pass 
in ihe morrow Moses went into the 
abeniacle of witness ; and, beliold, the 
rod of Aaron for the house of Levi wai 
budded (niD pniiA) , and trroaght forth 
buds (mS S3.'' notsi' perah), and 
lomed blossoms, and yielded ol- 
monds.' In both passages we find n~i& 
perah used in connexion with (he oi 
mmid, and we shall see iu the sequel 
that the evidence in favor of this inter 
pretalion is mnch increased by what 
will be shown to have been the spiritual 
or typical uses of the Candlestick. 

As 10 the manner in which this three- 
fold variety of ornament was arranged 
relatively lo each other on the branches, 
the text is not free from ambiguity. If 
our conception of the forni were govern- 
ed solely by what is said v. 33, we 
should perhajis infer that there was but 

bowls Oil each of the branches, as the 
two former are expressed by werds in 
the singular, while 'bowls' is in the 
plural. Yet npon comparing the sub- 
sequent verses, and making up oi ' ' 






it the 



conclusion, that the bowls, knopa,nnd 
flowers formed logether one complex 

peated on each of the six side-branches, 
and four times on the central one. And 
thus we have represented them in the 
annexed original draft of the Candle- 
stick, in which Che reader will recognise 
the results of Ihe foregoing researches 
and reasonings. It will he found lo dif- 
fer very considerably from the model 
given in the Candlestick represented on 
the Arch of Titus. Butltistoberemem- 
bered that the utensils carried away by 
Vespasian were not Ihe same with those 
made by Moses { and Josephus says the 
Candlestick was especially altered from 
Its original form. The Mosaic Candle- 
stick was transferred lo the Temple and 
lost in lbs Babylonish captivity. 
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32 And sii branches shall come 
oul of the sides of it ; three branches 
of the candlesiick out of the one 
side, and three branches of the can- 
dlestick out ol the other side : 

33 Three bowls made like unto 
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almonds, mith a knop and a flower 
in one branch; and three bowla 
made like almonds in the other 
branch, mth a knop and a flower : 
so in the six branches that come 
out of the candlestick. 




As the CundleslicI: oftlie Tatjemacle 
forms a consliiuenl part of a system 
preemiaenlly sjmbolical and typical, 



iogood r( 
should not, lil 
with which il 
meaning' suited lo th 
U formed a part. 
primary ot m/Uei 
and equally obvloi 



n be assigned why 

IS connected, possess a 
■' ; eeonomy of which 

ifwemistakenol, 
win appear its fitness to tha apiritual 
ends which it was intended to answer. 
In the altempt to aseerlain and settle 
these upon Eatisfaclory grounds, it will 
be important to draw lankly upon vari- 
ous portions of holy writ, through which 
Ihe light of the Tabernaole-lainps shines 
mote or less dislinelly, and irom the 
eoncenlrated rays of which we are lo 
deduce its ultimate scope. The inquiry 
naturally dWides itself into two dis- 






nposed of its shaft a 



(1.) The Lights. As our grand oh- 
ject in this part of the investigalinn 
is, to obtain the unequivocal sanction 
of [he Scriptures themselves for the so- 
lution which we propose to give to the 
symbol before us, we are naturally re- 
ferred to those passages where an ex- 
press menlioD of the Candlestick oc- 
curs, or which contain such allusions 
10 its mystical import as will serve to 
guide us to correct conclusions. Several 
sach places may he cited from which 
it will appear that lAghl, in its most 
genuine usa^ as a symbol, stands for 
knowledge, or ralher that kind of m- 
cred intelligence ormorai illvmi'natiott 
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Gad, and far jls author the Holy Spirit, 
ihe great founlam of all spiritwU light. 
The remarks of Pies, Edvvards in lus 
'Notes on llie Bible' may be pertiaently 
died in this connexion. 'lu the gulden 
Candlestick that stood before Ihe throne, 
on ttie left side was a representation 
both of the Holy Spirit and of the 
Church. The pure oil olive that fed 
the lamps is indisputably a type of the 
Holy Ghost) and it is etident, from 
Eev. 4. 5, compared with eliap. 1.4, and 
V. 6, and Zech. 3. 9, and i. a, 6, 10. T 
burning of the lamp represents that : 
vine, infinite, pure energy and ardor 
wherein the Holy Spirit consists. ~ 
light of the lamps filling the Tal 
cle with light which had no windows, 
and no light but of those lamps, re- 
presents the divine, blessed communi- 
iMtinii and inflnence of the Spirit of 
God, replenishing the churcli and filling 
heaven with the Zight of di»ine know- 
ledge in opposition to the darkness of 
ignorance and delusion, with the light 
of lioliness in opposition to tlie dark- 
ness of sin, and with the light of com- 
fort and joy in opposition to the davk- 

As this light however is communi- 
cated for the most part through the in- 
tervention of certain agencies set apart 
for that purpose, it is quite natural that 
it should be symbolically exhibited in 
conceiitrnted fonn, in those artificial 
luminaries with wliicli all men are fa- 
miliar. The light of the Tabernacle 
answers to the light oC the church ; and 
the light of the church is the light of 
the Spirit of God dispensed through such 
media as It has pleased infinite wis- 
dom to adopt. Oflhese the sacred mtoij. 
(rji Is perhaps the chief; and though 



ersofC! 



)wed I 



of light, yet we see a peculiar propriety 
and felicity in their being symboUsed by 
the lamps or lights of the golden Candle- 
sticlt- This will appear more striking- 
ly evident by recurrence to the mystic 
scenery of the Apocalypse. In the open- 
ing vision of that book, chap. I. John, 
hearing a voice behind him turns and 
beholds seven golden candlesticks and 
in the midst of them one like unto the 
Son of Man clothed with a long priest- 
ly tunic or robe, and girt about the 
hreastwith it golden girdle. This in- 
dicated that the character in which he 
now appeared was a priestly diaraeter, 
□nd that the action which he performed 
ivas a priestly action. What this action 
was and what it was designed to shadow 
forth, will be easily inferred from the 
circumstances of liievision. The scene 
of it is undoubtedly laid in the outer 
room or holy place of the Tabernacle, 

and where among other things it was the 
duty of some one of Ihe number lo see 
to the lighting, trimming, and snul^ig 
the lamps of the golden Candleslick, 
whichwas done just as it began lo grow 
dark in. the evening. Imagine the apos- 
tle then, about the hour of twilight, 
Standing without, near the entrance of 
the holy place, and looking ia lo the 
Airlher end of the room, and there be- 
hojding the Great High Priest of tha 
Christian Church occupied about the 
lights of the seven distinct golden can- 
dlesticlis into which the one Inige can- 
delabnmi of the Tabernacle is multi- 
plied under the New Testament econo- 
my. These lights Ihus seen from a dis- 
tance in a room otherwise dark would 
have very much the appearance of j(or», 
and it would be scarcely a stretch of 
languF^ to say that the person em- 
ployed in ttimming and dressing the 
lamps, with hts hand passing to and fro 
from one to the other, ktld Ihe stars in 
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hii Tighi hand. Such at any rate \ve 
doubt not was the imagery presented to 
the entranced perception of the seer, 
and as the action was unqnestionably 
symbolic, our next object is to ascer- 

B Inminous clue in the words of ths di- 
vine hierophant bimself T. 19,20, 'Write 
the things which thou hast sepn, and the 
things which are, and the things which 
shall be hereafter ; the mystery of the 
seven stars which thou sawesl in my 
right hand, and tlie seven golden canille- 
sticlcs. The seven stars are the angels 
of the seven churches; and the seven 
candlesticks which thou saviest are the 
seven churches.' Here then we team 
that the seven stars are the seven angels 
of the seven churches, while Iha seven 
Candleslicfes are Ibe churches them- 
selves. But the angtls of the churches 
are, in STmbolicaldic tion, the rBiiiialers, 
the elders, the collective pimiorsMp, of 
the churches i andaswehave Ehownlhe 



It upo 



1 the r. 



Candle. 



e spiritual tei 
tairral ItiininaTiea, appointed to impart 
spiritual and moral light to the churches. 
Viewed in oouneiion with (his, how 
striking is our Savior's language. Mat. 
6. 16, 88 applied to minislers of the gos- 
pel, to whom it was no doubt primar- 
ily iateaied. to apply, 'Neither do men 
light a candle and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick ; and it givelh light 
to all (hat are in tha house.' But the 
Apocalyptic visionings referred to re- 
quire still farther explication. Johu 
not only saw the emblematic objects 
and action described, but he received a 
command also which diseloeed the drift 
of the whole. Ha was ordered to ad. 
dress, in the name of Christ, seven epis. 
ties to the seven Asiatic Churches Jilled 
with reproofs, counsels, admoni 
and uigent exhortations, the desi 
which was to revive the decaying 
OT in other words to quicken th 
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guishing graces, both of the pastors ani? 
people of those churches, which from 
being embraced in the number of uni- 
versality (seven) appear tn have stood as 
representatives of oil Christian churches 
down through the successive periods ol 
time to the era of his second coming. 
This work, therefore, put fortli by John 
in the name of Christ upon the churches 
by these epistles was the very work 
which was symbolically represented by 
the action of the Savior in trimming 
and dressing the lamps of ttie goldeo 
candlesticks. Each epistle was the ap- 
plication of the symbolical snuSers to 
each of the churches; but in a more es- 
pecial manner to the lainiiiteri or teach- 
ers of the churches. 

We gather from this explanation the 
clearest evidence of the truth of onr 
main position, lliat the material lights 
of the Caiullestick represented the spir- 
itual lights of the church. The same 
view of this symbolical fabric applies 
to the object presented under some cir- 
cumstnntial varieties of form and aspect 
in the vision of Zechariah, oh. 4, 1 — 3, 
'And the angel that talked with me 
came again, and waked me, as a man 
that is wakened out of his sleep, and 
said unto me, What seesl thon? And 
r said, Ihave looked, and behold acan- 
dlesticlt, all of gold, whli a bowl upon 
the topof it, and his seven lamps there 
on, and seven pipes to the seven lamps, 
which are upon the top thereof; and 
two olive-trees by it, one upon the right 
side of the bowl, and the other upon 
the left side thereof." -The candlestick 
seen by Ibe prophet differed from tl^al 
made by Moses by being surmounted hy 

the oil was conducted through golden 
pipes to each of the lamps ; and this 
howl was moreover supplied by oil that 
flowed in a peculiar manner through 
two branches of two olive-trees stand- 
ing on either side of the Candlestick, 
1. 11— M. This part of the vision es|ie. 
cially attracted the curiosity and in. 
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teresl of the prophet. 'Then answ^tecl 
r, and Eaii unto liim, What are these 
I«'o olive.trees upon the right side of 
the candlestiek and upon the leli side 
thereof? And T answered again, and 
said unto him, Wliat be these twn olive 
brnnchea whieli through tlie two golden 
pipes empty t!ie golden oil out of them- 
selyesl And he answered me and said, 
Knowesl thou not wha,l these be? And 
I said, No, my lord. Tlien said he, 
These ate the two anointed ones (Heb. 
'sons of oil'), rtia.t stand by the Lord 
of the whole earth.' These Tatiations 
from the MosaiiC model ore certainly 
vary remarkable ; still in general sig- 
nificanoy we have no doubt the symbol 
in each case is the same. The Candle- 
stick with its branches and its lighted 
lamps, represenls the clinrch in its mul- 
li]ilied unity, as a roedinm for shedding 
aiiroiid the beams of revealed tmth 
amidst the darbness of a benighted 
woL'ld. But HE the natural light of 
lamps is sustained by oil, so spiritual 
light is sustained by Irulh. Tmth is 
its appropriate and genuine pabulum ; 
and in the imagery of the vision before 
us, the obvious design is to represent 
the manner in which tho churches are 
furnished wilh the nourishment of trulh. 
Ja not this from the Scriptures of 
truth, and are not the Old and New 
Testaments strikingly anil adequately 
shadowed forth by the two olive-trees 
out of which the mystic oil was elabor- 
ated and conveyed to its golden recep- 
tacles? Here then we have the true 
clue 10 the ' (wo wilnessea' of the Rev- 
elation, eh. 11. 3, 4. 'And I will giie 
power unto my two witnesses, and they 
shall prophesy a thousand two hundred 
and ihreescote days, clothed in sack- 
cloth. These are the two olive-trees, 
and the two candlesticks standing be- 
fore the God of Ills earth.' The two 

one of each, but most intimately re- 
lated to each other, and their symbolical 
idrntily with the two olive-trees and 



vo candlesticks is here exprtasly 
ed by the Holy GfiojJ. How vain 
nust he every attempt to settle the 
significancy of these mystic agents of 
the Apocalypse without first determin- 
'ig the genuine import of the Old Testa- 
lent imagery here depicted? This we 
have endeavored to do in the foregoing 
■Its, and Just in proportion to the 
ace iliere adduced of the trulh of 
tplanationis the evidence that by 
two witUBESeB' of John is meant 
the Scriptures and the Chnrchcs — that 
e true, genuine, duly cousliluted 
apostolical churches — which havo in 
fact been in all ages, except when sup- 
pressed, the main witaemea of God lo the 
eyes and ears of corrupt and apostate 
Christendom. In the prophecy of lbs 
Apocaly))se it is clearly announeed that 
the evil predominance of a. great Anti- 
christ inn power, called (ha Beast, should 
avai 1 to cause these witnesses to proph- 
esy in sackcloth, or ia an embarrasB- 
ed condition, for the space of twelve 
hundred and siity years, and at last for 
a short period to suppress them alto- 
gether ; aller which they ivere again to 
from their extinction and recom- 
M in an open, public, and acknow- 
le%ed manner the eiarcLse of their sus. 
pended functions. This is undoabtedly 
the great Inilh which the imagery was 
tended lo shadow forth, and for the 
irification of this tnilh we are thrown 
upon the resources of history. Bui this 
process we must necessarily leave to be 
followed out by others. It consliliiles 
the appropriate province of the expositor 
of The Apocalypse. 

To the reader who would desire a 
more full expansion of the idea here ad- 
vanced respecting tho typical import of 
the Lights of the golden candlestick, 
we have great pleasure in recommend- 
ing • Slonard's Commentary on the Vi- 
sion of Zechariah,' Lond. 1334, an ab- 
stract of which will be found in Robin, 
son's edition of Calnnet, under the article 
'Candlestick.' This worit exhibits one 
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of the mo&t admirable Epecimeiis of ibe 
sober ami scriptural inlerprelalion of 
praphetic symbols ID be found in the 
li^glish or any other language. The 
Germatl treatise arlso of Bahr, enlilled 
' SymboliUdesMosaischen CuUus,' will 
be found an important aoiiliary in this 
field of Biblical exposition. U is ei- 
ceedingly desirabla that both these 
works should be made accessible to the 
mass of ^glish readers of ths Scrip- 
tures. Our own conclusions, however, 

ducted for the most part independently 
of either. 

(a.) r*e Candleatick. To the sym. 
Iiolical purport of the Candlestick, con- 
sidered more particularly in reference 



shaft and branches, we have already 
obtained a clue in the express declata- 
tiou of the Savior (o John ; ' The mys- 
tery of the seven candlesticks is (he 
seven churches.' Since then a candle- 
stick in general is the scriptural symbol 
of a cburch, a candlestick vrltb seven 
branches must be (he symbol of the uni- 
versal cliurch, spread abroad through 
all its numerous particular congrcga- 

siiinmg (hrougli both its memliers and 
ministers, and giving light to the world. 
For the nomher sevin being used by the 
sacred writers to denote not merely an 
indeRnite multitude, but fotaiity and per- 
fection, the seven branches are doubt- 
less to be understood as denoting all 
iba various and dispersed congregations 
of the great spiritual body ; while their 
alt proceeding from one sliaft plainly 
implies, that all (hose congregations 
are united in the one body of the univer- 
sal church. ' In this character,' says 
Slonard, ' the church began to show it- 
self, when the children of Israel, grown 
into a numerous people, were first col- 
lected and incorporated into a regularly 
formed body of telievers in the true 
God, obeying, serving, and worshipping 
him according to his known will; and 
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yet more conspicuously, when they were 
planted in the land of Canaan and spread 
over it, presenting to view many con- 
gregations of religious persons, spirit- 
uaJly united in one general community. 
The unity thereof was sufficiently guard- 
ed by the unity of (he tabernacle, and 
afterwards of the temple in ' the place, 
which God had chosen to put his name 
there.' At Ihe same time, there were 
doubtless many synagogues scattered 
,he whole counlry, somewhat in the 
e of our parish churches, wherein 
the several congregations met to cele- 
brate divine worship and receive reli- 
gious instruction. The Jewish church 
itill tnore completely answered to (his 
iymbol, on the return from the Baby- 
lonian caplivity, when in almost all 
, towns, and populous villages, 
syn^ogues were erected and numer- 
ous congregations assembled, profess- 
ing the belief, service, and worship of 
the tme God, reading, leaching, preach, 
ing, and hearing his holy word ; and 
that not within the narrow bounds of 
Palestine only, but through almost every 
part of the civilized world. But doubt- 
less the real, proper, perfect antitype 
of the Candlestick is to be found in the 
Christian church, when the gospel was 
published and its light diffused among 
all the nations of the world, illuminat- 
ing its dark corners with the knowledge 
of (ruth and salvation.' 

As to the material of this remarkable 
labric, it is described lo be of pure gold 
in all its parts and appendages; and in 
the vision of Zechariah the oil by which 
its light was supplied is termed 'golden 
oil,' from its perfectly pure consistency, 
which resembled it to liquid gold. Now 
it is ivell known that gold is the most 
beautiful and precious of all metals, 
aitd no one needs to be reminded of the 
happy ttdap(a(ion of this substance to 
represent the church, that object which 
of all others that Ihe earth contains, is 
beyond comparison the most excellent, 
precious, and glorious m the sight of 
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God, whose judgmput is according to 
truth. 

It only remains to actount for the 
Stock and branches being wrought in 
GUfh exquisite resemblance to the lead- 
ing parts of the atmond-iree, from which 
chs model of its fruits and flowers ap- 
pears to have been derived. The men- 
lion of the almond-tree is not of infre- 
quent occurrence in the Scriptures, and 
it would seem, from its peculiar physi- 
cal properties, to he well adapted to 
stand among moral emblems as sym- 
bolical of that apiritwal proapii-ily, 
thrift, vigor, ani early pradncliveneas, 
Which we nataraliy associate with our 
ideas of the operations of divine prin- 
ciples in the souU of the righleous. lis 
Hebrew name IpID tliakSd comes from 
IptO shakad, to make hasle, to be 
in a harry, and thence especially to 
aicake early, to 6b vigilant, to vxich. 
The almond-lree therefore is called 
IplQ thakSd, 'quia prima inter ar- 
bores evigiial,' because it Mmikes be- 
!3 from 



ing 10 their fathers' house, even twelve 
rods : and the rod of Aaron was among 
rods. And Moses laid up the rods 
before the Lord in the tabernacle of 



. And it 






outhen 



it flofl 



often in the month of Januarf, and by 
March bringsilsfnit lomalnrity. Such 
a tree, of which it is sud Eccl. 12. 5, 
< the atmond-tree shall flourish,' natur- 
ally forms a very suitable emblem of 
the vigorous viialily of the people of 
God, Who are like ' a tree planted by 
the rivers of waters, which bringeth 
forth bis fruit in bis season, and bis 
leaf doth not fade.' We do not indeed 
lind it any where exp-retsly oprmei that 
Bucli is the designed import of jigures 
and illustrations drawn from this mem- 
ber of the vegetable kingdom, bnt we 
do And it introduced into the sacred 
thing) Tot some reason or other, and 
this reason we are donblless left to de- 
duce from Ihe intrinsic adaptedness of 
its properties to the end in view. Thus 
we are told. Num. 17.6—8, that 'Moses 
spake unto the children of Israel, and 
every one of their princes gave him n 
tcn\ apiece, for each prince one, accord- 



the taber- 
i and behold, the tod 
of Aaron for Ihe house of Levi itas 
badded, and brought forth btidx, and 
bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds.' 
shadowed forth ihe fact, 
(hat the priestly office, in the fruits and 
of ils functions, should Uoom 
and flourish in the family of Aaron; 
and we have here only to transfer the 
essential significancy of the symbol to 
the body of Christians to see ils ap- 
plicability to the work of the golden 
Candlestick. But waving all attempts 
to account with assurance for the em- 
pioymenl of the almond- tree rather titan 
any other in this relation, the main 
fact remains indisputable, that bloasoms, 
jlowers, and frnits were wrought into 
the ornamental work of the branches, 
and (hat a symbolical intention govern- 
ed this part of the workmanship. Now 
we haVo se:rn that the Candlestick, lU 
its New Testament Iwarings, represents 
the Churches of Christ. But the churches 
are composed of Christians, and Chris- 
tiana are a fiower-decked and fruit- 
bmring people. They are distinguish- 
ed by the leantifying graces of the 
Holy Spirit, fitly tcpreseWBd hyjlowers, 
and by the aiibsfantial fruits of holy 
living. 'Every branch in me that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.' A multitude 
of passages will at once occur to the 
reader, in which comparisons drawn 
from plants are made use of in order to 
portray more vividly the leading attri- 
butes of the Christian character. Why 
then should not a similar device, ad- 
dressed to the eye, have been inwrot^ht 
into the structure of a symbol eipress- 
ly designed to adumbrate the churches 
of the saints! Is it a mere work of 
fancy to recognise a meaning worthy 
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35 And there shall be a knop under 
two branches of the same, and a 
knop under two branches of the 
same, and a knop under two 
branches of the same, according to 
the six branches that proceed out 
of the candlestick. 

36 Their kaops and their branches 

of Ihe subject and worlhy of ils divine 
Anllior in ihe unique deooratkin of this 
remarkable ponlon at the Mosaic ap. 
paralua? II was, at any rate, a view 
of the subject which commendeil itsalf 
to the giftedmiod of Edwards, who thus 
comments upon the passage before us ; 
■ The Candlestick was litce a tree of 
many branches, and bearing flowers and 
fcoit, agreeable to the very frequent re. 
preaenlaliansofthechurchbj'atree, an 
olii-e-lree, a viae, a grain nfiauslnrd- 
seed that becomea a .tree, the iranch 
of the Lord, a tree whose iuisfance 
is in it, &c. The contiauance and pro- 
pagation of the church is compared to 
the propagation of branches from a 
common stock and root, and of plants 
from the seed. In this CaudlesticU, 
every Hower is attended with a knop, 
apple, or pomegranate, representing a 
good profession attended with corres- 
ponding fruit in ihe (rue saints. Mere 
were rows of knops and flowers one 
after another, beautifully representing 
Ihs saints' progress of religious attain- 
ments, their going from slreugth to 
strength. Such is Ihe nature of true 
grace and holy fruit, that it bears flow, 
ers thai promise a further degree of 
j'ruit, the flowers having in it the priu- 
ciples of new fruit, and by this progress 
in holiness, the saint comes to shine as 
a light in the world.^ Notes on the Si- 
Ue, p. S6o. For a still farther con. 
firraation of the truth of this solution, 
see Notes on Ex. 28. 33—35, respecting 
the pomegranates and bells on the robe 
oE the ephod of Iho high priest.— We 
now resume the thread of our anno- 
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shall he of the same : all of it shall 
be one beaten work of pure gold. 
37 And thou shall make the seveu 
lamps thereof : and y they shall 
light the lamps thereof, that they 
may » give light over against it. 






35. A knop under luvj hranches, &c. 
From this being thrice repeated it would 
seem to import tlmt, beginning from the 
bottom pair of branches, there was to be 
on the main shaft one linop under each 
pair, near where it branched out, which 
would leave one knop with its bowl and 
flower to ornament the upper part of 
the shad, between the upper pair of 
branches imd the middle lamp. 

36. Slwlt be of the same. That is, 
of the same material; all pure solid 
gold. 

37. Thou shell make the seven lamjia 
thereof. Shalt cause to he made. By 
' lamps' here is meant the lamp'sconcea 
or receptacles for holding the oil, at- 
tached to the upper extremity of the 
shaft and each of the branches. This 
is rendered in the Gr. by Xc^i/gi, lamps. 

T And they shaU light, &c. Heb. 

n>Sn healah, he shall cause to ascend; 
i. e. he, the priest ; whose duty it was 
to attend tliB Candlestick. Yet the 
phrasa is collective implying the suc- 
cession of iiriests, and therefore proper- 
ly enough rendered in the plural in our 
translation. The rendering ' shall light' 
is rather a paraphrase than a literal 
version. The meaning of the original 
will be plain if we bear in mind that 
Ihe ' lamps' or sconces were to b« de- 
tached and taken down from Iheir sock- 
ets in the topof the CandtesCiek. When 
they were cleaned, fllled with oil, and 
lighted, they were to be put up again 
in their places, and this is the exact 
sense of the Heb. riiJ^H to mofto to 
usccnd, i. e. to raise, to elevate. Gr. 



!, thon 






the lamps. So also the Vulg. ' Thou 
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40 And a look that thou make 
! t/iem after their pattern, which 
s sliewed thee ia the mount. 



£lidt set them upon the Candlealick.' 
As the lamps were thus put lip in a 
lighled statej it is easy to see liow the 
term came to be rendered by the verb 
lo light. When tiie lamps were all 
lighled below, mil duly raised Jip to 
their proper places, the Candlestick 

might be said to be lighted. IT Give 

light over against U. Heb. ~aS iS 
m'O at 'iber paniha, ooer against the 
fuce thereof} i. e. right forward, or 
straight before it, as the pliraee signi- 
iies Ezek. I. S, 12. As the Candlestick 
stood near the wait on the south side of 
the Holy Place, its light would nalor- 
ally fall in the opposite direction, more 
especially upon the Table of Shew- 
hread, which faced it on the north, 
Comp. NuiD. 8. 2, 3. 

38. The tangs thereof. Heb. n'^Mpliia 
maikaheha, literally lakers from np5 

a kind of scfwars or snu/srs for trim- 
ming the lamps. Chal. 'Forceps.' 

IT Snuff-dishes thereof. Heb. Htinna 
mahtathSha, probably a kind of vessels 



ence to the model proposed, nndoubt 
edly carries with it an intimation iha 
God reipirds his own appointments it 
matters of worship as of the utmost im 
portance, ^d at the same lime of i 
tendency in man to vary ftotn his pat 



J the : 



the lamps after they had been cut off 
by the ' tongs' above mentioned. Their 
precise form cannot now be determined. 

Z9. A talent of pure gold, he. That 
is, a talent of gold in weight was used 
in making the C^ndleslick, and the diC 
ferent vessels and instrumenis belong- 
ing to it; and this according to the 
most approved estimales of the valuo 
of Jewish coins amounled to not less 
thin $30,000. 

40. Laok that thou make them after 
their pitilern, which v:as sheiLvd thee, 
hi. Heb-nSiannKimKnJAej-oifoa 
mareh, tchich thou Kost caused to see. 
The command here given to Moses, en- 
joining upon him a scrupulous &dher- 



Probably some more latitude is allowed 
under the Christian dispensation to (he 
dictates of human wisdom in regard to 
e:<lemals, provided certain great funda- 
mental principles be adhered to, and 
no onerous impositions be laid upon the 
conscience ; but the Tabernacle service 
was lhroBa;hout a sytem of inslittited 
iCDTship, which derived all its anlhority 
from the express appointment of Jeho- 
vah. On this account it was manifestly 
proper that every item of the apparatus 
should be fashioned according to the 
model set before Moses on the mount. 
It is to be observed, therefore, Hiat this 
order was given to him repeatedly, and 
with very peculiar force and emphasis ; 
and his strict adherence to it is, in the 
last chapter in this book, noticed no 
less than eight times, once alter the 
monlion of every separate piece of 
furniture that was made. In the New 
Testament also his compliance with 
the command is repeatedly adverted 
to, and the very order itself expressly 
quoted, Actsj 7. 4, Heb. 8, 5. What (hen 
was the reason of such minute particular, 
ily I Why must such and such things on- 
ly be made, and they too of such pre- 
cise malerialsand shape? Undoubtedly 
because the whole was intended to be 
of a typical character, shadowing the 
leading features of the gospel dispen- 
saiion. Xow as non; but God could 
know all the things tlKit were to be pre- 
figured, so none but he could know how 
to adjust and designate them in the waj 
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MOREOVER, = Ihou slialt make 
Ihe tabernacle with ten. cur- 



best adapted to their end. Had Moecb 
been left lo contrive any tiling from hia 
own ingenuity, there might liive want- 
ed a correspondence between the type 
and Ihe antitype. But when n model 
of every thing was shown him by God 
himself, the whole must of necessity 
accord most perfectly with the mind 
and purpose of llie divine Designer. 



1. Thau Shalt nio^s the tabemade 
with ten curtaint, &c. Heb. -plUttn 
batiaaishkan, Ihe haiilttiiajt. It will be 
observed, that as notliing is said of the 
frame.wotli of wood till we arrive al 
the 15th verse, and yet the term 'taber- 
nacle' is here employed, the original 
'pVKl miahkan must be understood in 
somewhat of a restricted sense as dsnot. 
ingtbeinnertet of curtains. Fromlhis 
is distingnished the second or goats' hair 
set, eipressly called inS ohel, a lent, 
and from both, Ihe other two which are 
called simply by the more general term 
noaa mllaeh, covering. There is no 
doubt that the two first of these terms 
plDH misftfain and inS okel elsewhere 
occur as a designation of the whole tab- 
ernacle without special reference to its 
several parts, yet it is always import- 
ant to notice the minutest shades of 
peculiarity in Che use of Scriptural 
terms ; and we shall see as we proceed, 
that the distinction now adverted to is 
amply supported. See Note on Es. 40. 
19. The ten curtains which the sacred 
writer goes on lo describe did not, as 
Wfl have remarked above, form the 
whole envelope oT the Tabernacle, but 
simply one set, of which there were 
four in all. Of these the inner set, here 
desoribod, was by far the richest and 



tains o/flne twined linen, and blue, 
andpurnle, andscarlet ;iu!(A chem- 
bims of cunning work slialt thou 
make them. 

most exquisite. They were made of Ibe 
finest linen, dyed of the most beautiful 
colors, blue, purple, and scarlet, and 
curiously embroidered all over with 
Cherubim, as if it were intended to in- 
timate that the beings which they rep. 
resented were vitally interested in the 
great truths shadowed fonh by the most 
recondite and central mysteries of Ihe 
Tabernacle. This is eviljettlly a rela- 
tion loo intimate to be sustained by 
angels, and therefore we are to look to 
men, men redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, for the substance of the symbol 
But as the symbol points more espe- 
cially Co men in their saved and glori- 
fied state, there is less impropriety in 
giving them an angelic emblem, because 
they viM then be raised to an angelic 
condition. Our Savior's words, Mark, 
IS. 2d, 'They shall be as Ihe angels in 
heaven,' we have no doubt when rightly 
understood go rather to ideniify than 
to msintUate the sons of Ihe resurrec- 
tion with the angels of heaven. T 

Fine twined linen; by which is meant 
lade of threads finely tvristed in 



the. 



Hence 



Hebrevj canons it is said, 'When 
fine linen twisted is spoken of in Ihe 
law, it must be sU-double thread.' It 
is conjectured that this is Ihe reason 
why this exquisite kind of Uuot, the 
Byss, is called IDtO shesh m the ord- 
inal, which properly signifieB ' sis.' 

IT Ckerublnit of canning icorfc. Heb. 
aim nOSB ■maasek hoah'ib, Ihe Urork 
efan exquisite craftsman. Gr. ipyiuntt 
vfainav, tcith the work of a weaver, 
Chal. 'With the work of the artificer.' 
Arab. 'A picture of the most spacious 
art.' Vulg. 'Variegated with embroider, 
ed work.' The meaning is, that figures 
of the Cherubim were to be embroidered 
into the tapestry of which the linen 
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2 The lengUi of one curlain shall 
lie eight and twenty cubits, and the 
breadth of one curtain four cubits r 
and every one of the curtains shall 



curtains were composed. Considering 
fhat the inner set of ctiriains here ds- 
scribed was oraninentod ihnmghouC with 
this splendid coloring and embroidery, 
we are on the whole strongly inclined 
to adopt the opinion of BShr (Symbolik 
des Moaaischen Culttis, p. 64,), that no 
part of it hung on the oufiide of the 
structure, but that it served as an in- 
terior lining to ^Ib the outer and in- 
ner rooms of th« Tabernacle, To sa.y 
nothiog of the laet tliat otherwise it is 
not easy to cDHceJTe why the linen ciir- 
laiuG were not as much an VlK or ttnt 
ng the goats' hair, it follows from llie 
ordinary interpretation, that all that 
part of tile beautiful embroidered work 
which fell outside of the walls was en- 
lirejy concealed from view; that ia lo 
say, that out of 11S0 square cubits of 
this exquisitely wrought tapestry, only 

ible, leaving S20, or about threeJbunhs 
of the whole, entirely eicloded from 
the eye, either within or withotit, 
cept when the Tabemacle was taken 
down or set up ; and then they would 
exposed 10 the general gaze, which » 
equally abhorrent to tlie sacredness of 
their desigi!- It may then be safely 
ed, whether this is probable! Would 
infinite wisdom have authorised such a 
sitperfiuous expense of workmanship, 
such a prodigal waste of splendid im- 
agery! Suppose this curtain-work, on 
the other hmid, to be wholly suspended 
li'lthin the rooms, and the whole of the 
embroidery was or might be visible, 
oordanoe with (his, wo find 



otiier fire curtains shall 6e coupled 
one to another. 
4 And thou shall make loops of 
blue npon the edge of the one cur- 
tain from tlie selvedge in the a 



t tht 



ram tlie selvedge in the coup- 

and likewise shalt thou maKe 

edge of anotlier 



ails all round about the Holy and 
Holy Place, 1 Kings, C. 39. It 
indeed that this view oflhe sub- 
ject requires us lo suppose that these 
curtains were attached by some kind of 
fastenings to the upper erlremity of the 
boards, after passing across and form- 
Ing the roof ; but as theseparatingfail, 
T. 33, was suspended from the pillars 
by means of hooks and loops, so no- 
thing is easier than to imagine that a 
lilar expedient was adopted here. 



The 11 






that 






;, the figures 



probable tre think wilt ^ia 
suggestion appear ; although we have 
in the figure below represented lbs in- 
ner set of curtains aa hanging without j 
but this is simply with a view to dis- 
play the diflerenee of thcu' leiture from 
that of the others. 

S, 3. The length of one curtain shall 
be eigM and iuenij eu6i(», &c. That 
is, about fourteen yards in bnadth, and 
two In width. These ten CBrtains Were 
to be formed into two separate hiing- 
ings, five breadths in each, which were 
probably sewed together, while the two 
hangings were coupled by loops and 
golden clasps. With one ortheselargie 
and gorgeous pieces of tapestry the 
Holy Mace was coreted, with wJimo 
dimensions it very Kxaotly correspond- 
ed, and with the bth*t the Mom Holy. 
This was doubtless the reason of the 
twofold division. But as (he Most Holy 
Place was only liie yards Img, tliere 
remained a surplus of five yards, which 
hung down on the west end of that 
room, being just sufficient lo cover it. 

4. And Ihoti ikall taake loops of blue. 
That is, of Hue tape. These Ibops 
did not Ihemselves interlace with each 
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curtain, in the coupling of ilie se- 

5 Fifty loops shalt thou make ir 
the one curtain, and fifty loops 
shalt thou make in the edge of tE( 
curtain that is in. the coupling of 
the second; that the loops may 
take hold one of another. 

6 And thou shalt make fifty lach- 
es of gold, and couple theeviriaias 
Eogetiier with the laches: and it 
shall be one tabernacle. 

7 IT And ^xhoii shalt malie cur- 
tains of goats' hair lo be a cover- 
ing upon the tabernacle: eleven 
curtains shalt thou make. 

8 The length of one curtain iMl 



other, and thus copnect the curtains, 
but tliey were broi^hl; near together 
and then coupled by the ' tachee' or 
clasps. As to the precise maimer in 
ivhich this coupling was effected we 
are thrown upon our own conjeclnrea. 
Horslej's account of it is as followsj 
(Bibl. Cril. vol. 1. p. 103) : 'Since the 
two sheets were fastened togcLher, 
■whenever the TEbemacle was sol up 
by the loops and the hooks, and there 
irere fiCly hooks upon each sheet, ba: 
only filly hooks in all, it is obvious tliat 
one hook must have served each pair of 
loops. And this is remarked hy all 

fected, I have nowliera found explained 
in an intetligiblB manner. I think it 
must have been thus. The fifty hooks 
were all set upon one sheet. Each hook 
was set immediately behind a loop- 
Then the loop immediately before the 
hook was passed llirough the opposite 
loop on the other sheet, and being 
drawn back, was hitched upon the hook 
behind it. Thus the edge of ibe sheet 
on which the hooks were not set, would 
bemado to ktp a little over the edge of 
the other, and a close, firm, neat join- 
ing would be formed.' Tha coupling of 
the two main hangings tc^ether in this 



be thirty cubits, and the breadth of 
one curtain four cubits: and the 
eleven curtains shall be all of one 



9 And thou shalt couple fLve ci 
ains by themselves, a ' 

by themse' 

front of the tabernacle. 

10 And ihou shalt make lif t^ loops 
on the edge of the one curtain t!ial 
is outmost in the coupling, and fifty 
loops in the edge of the curtain 
which coupleth the second. 

11 And ihoushalt make fifty lach- 
es of brass, and put the laches into 
the loops, and couple the tent to- 
gether, that it may be one; 



nacle' (pEtt), i. e. one continuous awn- 
ing or pavilion. It was such, moreover, 
or rather is spoken of as such, independ- 
ent of the wood work, which is subse- 
quently mentioned, 

7—11. Curfatns of goats' hair. The 
nature of this material, Hs a coarse kind 
of camlet, we liave already considered, 
cb. 35. 4. The curtains made ofil were 
designed as a protection to Ihe finer 
fabric of (he inner set, which seems lo 
be more especially alluded to in (he 
term 'labernacle' — a sense confirmed 
by the usage of the Heb. 'plDKl before 
[emaiked upon. There was one more 
piece of this camlet covering (ban of 
the linen, and it was nlso two cubits, 07 
a yard, longer. The breadth of each 
piece was (he same as that of the form- 






e of 11 



if the linen, it made the 
whole covering when coupled together 
two yards longer and one yard broader 
than the interior one. For this reason, 
it hang down near lo the bollom of the 
side-walls, and one yard in front over 
ilrnnce, which part of it was or- 
ly doubled badt. The coupling 
) parts was manned in the same 
way as that of the other, except that 
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12 And the lenmant that lemam- 
eth of the curtaina of the tent, the 
half curtain that remainelh, shall 
hang over the back-side of the tab- 
etoacle. 

13 And a cubit on the one side, 
aad a cubit oti the other side of 
that which remaineth in the length 
of the curtains of the tent, it shall 



lacSies were of brass insiend of golil. 

IT Couple the lent together. Heb. inS 
ohel. This phraseology keeps up ilia 
distinction silverted lo above between 
' tabernacle' and ^ tent' in tills pt 
I he history. 

13. The remnant thai remaineth, Sec. 
The disposal of this surplus pmt of the 
curtains has been already intimated 
above. From llie oddilional parllou. 
lars hare given, we learn, that it went 
10 fcirpish the greater ieiiglh of hanging 
on lliB sides, the front, and the west 
end of tlie Tabernacle. Still it did not 
depend quite to Ihe ground, but left the 
found a lion work of silver sockets ei- 

14. Thou ehalt make a coveiiitg, &c. 
Of th9 third and fourth of Ihesa in- 
velopes, which wete made of skins, as 
tliey were of a sllll coarser fabric, the 
account is very brief. Nothing is said 
of the dimensions of either, but it Is to 
be presumed that each was somewhat 
larger than ihe one immediately neit 
JE, and to which it served as a ' cover- 
ing.' It is not expressly staled whether 
the curtains lay flat or sloping on the 
top of the Tabarnaclo ; if flat, there 
was more need of so many distinct cov- 
erings to prevent the rain from soaking 
through and injuring the inner and finer 
set, or from dropping into the sanctu- 
ary. It is probaWe, however, that the 
successive layers would of themselves 
sufficiently round the top of the Taber- 
nacle to carry off the water, of which 
hut little would be expected to fall in 



14 And i^thou shslt make a cov- 
ering- for the teat of rams' skins 
dyed red, and a coTering above of 
badgers' skins. 



that and region. It may also be sup- 
posed that in good weatlier, and on 
more solemn occasions, the exterior 
and coarser hangings were folded up on 
the sides so as to let the inner aiid finer 
appear in all their beauty ; and as it is 
certain that neither of the inner hang- 
ings came lower than to the upper side 
of tho silver ground-sili, that splendid 
foundation would be thus exposed to 
view, and the whole tf^cther would 
present to the eye of the beholder a 
magnificent Hpectacle. In bad weather, 
or at night, the Ekin-coverings were 
probably let down to their full length, 
which was sufficient to cover the silver 
sleepers, and thus protect (hem from 
tain or snow. The remark of Scott on 
the typical design of the several cur- 
tain-layers is very appropriate ; 'The 

trine of Christ, his ti 
heavenly things; wh 
and to the carnal eyea, mean, out are 
inwardly and in the sight of God, ex- 
ceedingly glorious and pieoioos. The 
secure protection which he prepares for 
those who are inwardly precious in his 
sight, may also be denoted; and the 
unity of the whole, formed of so many 
pieces and nf such diflerciit materials, 
into one covering of the sanctuary, re- 
presents the spiritual temple formed of 
persons of diiferent nations, disposi- 

pacted together into one church, by the 



ffardly, 
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15 1[ And tlioii shah make boards one board, set in order one against 
for llie tabernacle o/ shittim-wood another; thus shalt thou make fov 
standing up. all the boards of the labemacle. 

16 Ten cubits sAa// Je the length 18 And thou shalt make the 
of a board, and a cubit and a half boards for the tabernacle, twenty 
shall be flic breadth of one board, boards on the south side south- 

1" T\ o tenons s/all there be in ward 




]5.TlwU3haltmiitebonrds,kc. Ileh, 
fra'lp kercahim, boitriJs or p/nnSs. 
The appropriate root ID'lp frorajft does 
sot occur in Hebrew, but in CbaM«e 
tlie verb signifies 1o coagulale, con- 
gerd, condense, as Dip heirs likewise 
does in Arabic, end the Syriac uses 
Stmp karaha as a noun for eonlig- 
Tialiaa, or coupling logcther. Tlie rad- 
ical idea of the Heb. ISIp karaah seems 
to\K to compact, cantignate, or fasten 
iagefheTi ns ia the frame-work of a 
bailding. Such a frame-work was iie- 
cessacy tB snpport the curtains, nnd to 
give mote slubilily to ibesacted tent. Of 
the ' sbiltim-wnod,' or acacia, ive haTs 
already spoken ; the remaining ^larticu- 
lars will be considered as we proceed. 

16. Ten eulUa tkatlie thi length of 
aboarA. As the length of the boards 
constituted the height of the Taberna- 
cle, it follows from this, Eccording to 
the comnion compulation of the cubit, 
that it was live yards or fifteen feet 
high. As there were twenty of 
on each side, each of which wi 
cablt and a half, or twemy-seven inches 



thirty cubits, or fifteen yards, Notliing, 
however, is said of the Ibickneas of the 
boards, which LJgbtfool flies al nine 
inches, and which we have every reason 
ID believe did not fall short of that 
estimate, though the Eabbins mnhe it 
an eolire cwbit. This inference is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Sept renders 
the original D-^dp by orvAoi pillarl, 
and this they would scarcely have done 
had they understood it to mean only 
boards which would certiinly be a 
very inadequate material for such a 

n Twoltrtons Heb nT^ yOdiik, 
hands, so called probally from their 
holding fcst in the sockets into which 
tliey were mortised. These ' tenons' 
ore generally understood lo hate been 
iiffiied to the bottom of each board, and 
to have been precisely the same with 
those mentioned below, v. 19, But we 
are rather of opinion that the two tenons 
here spoltcn of projected from the side 
of each board, and were inserted into 
correspoiidin J receptacles in the adjoin- 
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19 And thou shalt make fotty 
Eocketa of silver uoder ihe twenty 
boards : two sockets under one 
board for his two tenons, and two 
sockets under another board for his 

20 And for the second side of tlie 

pactncES lo the wall. With this suli- 
Elanlially agrees the rendering of the 
Vulg. ' In tlie sides of llie boards shall 
he mada two mortises, whereby one 
board may be joined to another board.' 
The orieinal for ' set in order' (nnJlBM 
misliatlabolh) properly signifies 'set 
ladderwise,' and it is pecleclly easy to 
conceive that where two boards were 
brought near together, and jel not quite 
closed up, the connecling tenons H ould 



tabernacle on the north side there 
shall be twenty boards. 

21 And tlieit forty sockets of sil- 
ver; two sockets under one board, 
and two sockets under another 

22 And for the sides of the tab- 
look liite the rounds of a ladder. The 



B matter is lell to Iha judgment of 
I reader. The annexed cut may be 
isidered as a probable appro;! i ma lion 
a correct idea of the position of iha 



11 be readily distinguished. 



3 3 3 

3 3 5 

3 1 3 3 



19. Forty aockelt of siioer. Heb. 
t|D5 ''31K ainekeseph,baseao/iU>ieT; 
implying doubtless the sapporHiig sock- 
ets of the tenons, as the true import of 
\i& cdcn is a base or supporter. Each 
of these sockets was composed of a 
talent of silver, and every two of (hem 
joined tt^elher equsilfd in length the 
width of one of the planks, and so form- 
ed, when united, one eniire foundation, 
which, in the technical language of the 
architecis, may be termed a nleer 
ground-mil. 



a0,21. And far Ihe second aide, &o 

more than a direction, that the con- 
struction of the north sido of the Taber- 
nacle should exactly correspond with 
that of the south. 

S3. For the nidei o/ ike tabernacle 
westicard. Heb. msli yarkolk. This 

usually denotes on end, a term, an ex- 
tremity, and is doubtless so to be under- 
stood here, as we find it occasionally 
rendered in the Gr. tivBrn, extreme 
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einacle westward ttou shah make 
six boards. 

23 And two boards shall thou 
make for the comers of the taber- 
nacle in t!ie two sides. 

34 And they shall be couplei 
gether benealh, and (hey shall be 
coupled together above the head 
of It unto one ring; thus shall it 
be for them both: they shall bi 
for the two comers. 

25 And they shall be eight boards, 
and their sockets of silver, sixteen 
sockets; two sockets under 
board, and two sockets under 
ther board. 

S6 TI And lliou shall make 



parts. The idiomalic plural term 'sides' 
therefore is liera equivalent to 'end.' 
Go it is distinctly interpreted both in 
the Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan. 

S3, 34. Tu'O hoarii ehall thou make 
for the cornere. These two verses are 
infolved in an obscurity which we have 
endeavored in vain to penetrate. The 
reader must he thrown upon his own 

tion of the comers as the general plan 
and objects of the bitildiug would ad- 
mit or require. The original word for 
'coupled' literally signifies 'twinned' 
or 'made like twins,' i. e. exactly alike; 
but beyond this we are unable to a&brd 
him any light. Should he obtain it 
from other commentators, he will be 

ability, however, to make out satis- 
factorily this part or the structure de- 
tracts nothiog from the accuracy of the 
explanations oftlie rest. 

S5. Thty shall be eight boards. The 
two corner boards being added to the 
six others made up the complement of 

26. Thou Shalt ninSB bars. The sotith 
and north sides, and the west end of 
the Taternacle h,id five gold-cov-eted 
hars,each of which were carried through 
rii^s or staples of gold, but what the 
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of shitlim-wood ; five for the 
boards of the one side of the tab- 
ernacle, 
37 Aad five bars for the boards of 
the other side of the tabernacle, 
and five bars for the boards of the 
sides of the tabernacle, for the two 
sides westward, 

28 And the middle bar in the 
midst of the boards shall reach 
from end to end. 

29 And thou shalc overlay the 
boards with gold, and make (heir 
rings o/ gold /or places for the bars, 
and thou shalt overlay the bars 
with gold. 

30 And tboushaltreartip the tab- 



length of these bars was, is not soid. 
The middle ones, indeed, on the difier- 
ent sides and end, were appointed to be 
of the whole length, or thirty cubits on 
the north and south sides, and ten cubits 
at the west end; which was probably 
sunk into the boards, and ran along a 
groove from end to end, at five cubits 
from the j^round. The other four bars, 
which Josephus says were each five 
cubits long, were perhaps variously dis- 
posed on the sides and end of the stnic- 
mre in such a way as to conduce Bt 
once most efiectunlly to its beauty and 
strength. Having no certain infonna- 

the foDr were disposed along the sides 
have represented them in our cut as 
arranged uniformly with the middle 
one. It is obviously a matter of little 
importance. In the phrase, 'for the 
two sides westward,' the plural is prob- 
ably put for the singular, as it was the 
end in which the two sides terminated. 
Thoa shall oterlaj/ the boards 
with gold. We are thrown upon our 
rn conjectures as to the thickness of 
the metal by which the hoards and bars 
overlaid. If it were done with 
gold plalfs, they must liave been e:c- 
tVemely thin, as otherwise the weight 
would have been altogether too great to 
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127 



81 K And B tlioii shait make 
vail of blue, and purple, and sea 
let, and fine twined llneji of cui 



allaw of lhair haviti; been carried but 
wilii Ibe almost difficulty. We pre- 
sums, therefore, that they were rather 
glided than fUteS,. Such a Ihin coal- 
ing would no douhl hase teen hable to 
be easily worn off, but it could as easily 
be repiited. 

31. Thimskaltmaheavailj&c. Heb. 
ira-B paroketh. Gr, icroTrru-r/m, a 
vail, a spreading. The etymoli^y of 
the oi'Lgiiial term is doubtful, though 
we find in the Chaldee "ino perak, to 
break, read apart, Jortibly separate, 
and rfi-13 accoraing to Patkhurst Is 
applied to the inner Vail from its break- 
ing, interrupting, or diBiding between 
the Holy and Most Holy Place. This 
Vail was undoubtedly of the same ma- 
terial with the inner set of cnrlains, 
and figured and etabroidered in the same 
manner. And as it tonstituted, when 



hangini 



of or 



h the Holy and Most Holy Place, it 
goes somewhat, perhaps, lo conlirm our 
suggestion above relative to the po- 
sition of (he wrought linen curlaius of 
the Tabernacle, as hanging iMthin the 
cdiGce instead of tcithotit ; for this 
would make the adorning of the whole 
TOterior uniform throughout. The Vail 
-nas lo be suspended from golden hooks 
aliached lo four pillars of shLnim-wood 
resting, like the boards, upon an equal 
number of silver sockets. And this, by 
the way, leads us to remark, that the 
punctuation of our English Bibles con- 
veys an idea entirely erroneous, viz., 
that the hooks were to be placed upon 
the silver sockets. £ut these sockets 



^work: with cherubitns shall 
it be made. 

32 And thou shalt hang it upon 
four pillars of shitiim-wooti over- 
laid with gold: their hooks shall 
be o/gold upon the four soeketa of 

33 IT Attd thou shalt hang up the 

wers unqueslionably at the bottom of 
Ihe pillars, and the clause, ' their hooks 
shall be of gold,' ought lo be inclosed 
inapatenlhesig,asitisinthe old Geneva 
vetsion ; 'And ihoQ shall hang it upon 
four pillars of sbitlim-wood covered 
wilh gold (whose hoolfs shall be of 
gold), slandii^ upon four sockets of 
silver.' It was iho pillars and not 
the hooks (hat stood upon the silver 

33. Shalt hang up the vail under Ihe 
lachea. That is, under Che golden clasps 
that connected the two larger hangings 
' the inner cuilain, spoken of above, 
6. These were joined just over the 
dividing line between the t<tro rooms of 
he Tabernacle, so (hal this separat- 
ng vail hung exactly under (he taclies 
ir clasps. It does not appear from any 
rspress passage of Scripture, in what 
proportions the interior of the Taber- 
nacle was divided. But as Solomon's 
Temple, of siity cubits in lei^lh, was 
divided into two parts of forty and 
twenty, so it is highly probable that 
the thirty cubits in length of the Taber- 
nacle was divided into similar propor- 
tions of twenty cubits for the Holy, and 
for the Most Holy Place, making 
latter p perfect cube of ten cubits 
every way. This nccounts , as we hue 
before intimated, for the remarkable 
feature in Ihe description of the lieaven- 
iy city, mentioned Rev. 21. 16, to wit, 
that ft lay /our iqvare, tlie length, 
breadth, and height of it being equal. 
This was because if answered lo its 
type the Holy of Holies. In the Holy 
Place, into which none but the priesls 
lUowed to enter, were stationed 
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vail uniier the tachea, that thou 
mayest bring iu thither within the 
vail ''the atkof the testimony: aad 
the vail shall divide unto you be- 
tween E the holy place and the 
most holy, 
34 And iithou shalt put the mer- 



5. 16. & 



o.a!. I Lev. II 
il. avmao. He 



I. Ileb 



the Candleslich, the Table of Shew- 
bread, and the Altar of Incense. In 
the Most Holy, into which none tiit 
the High Priest could enter, and be but 
unce a year,was deposited only the Ark 
of the Covenant or Testimony, with 
its sarmounting Mercy-seat. 

Tba specif design of this Vail was 
to debar the people Irom entering, or 
even looking, into (he Most Holy Place, 
or plaee of the Ark, and the reason ol 
this rigid esclnsion acquainls HS at once 
with the geneml mystical import of 



Vail, a 



of Ih 



apparal 



of tl 



Tabernacle. On lliis point we 
happily ihe apostle Paul as the angelut 
inUrpres. Heb. 9. 6—9, 'Now when 
these ihii^s were tlius ordained, the 
priests went always into (he first taber. 
naela (the first or onler room), accom- 
plishing the service of God: but into 
the second went the high priest alone 
once every year, not without blood, 
which he offered for himseir, and for 
the errors of the people: the Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that the way into 
the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as Ihe Hrst tabernacle 
was yet standing: which was o figure 
for the time then present^' In other 
words, the way into (he true heaven, of 
which the inner sanctuary was a 
was not laid open under the old i 
my, or by meauB of any of its sei 
but remained lo be opened by ( 
at whom it is said, v. 34, that 
not entered into ilie holy places 
with hands, which arc the %ures 
true ; but into heaven itself, now 
pear in the presence of God fo 
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cy-seat upon the atk of the teati- 
mony in the most holy place. 
35 And ithou shah set the table 
without the vail, and I' ihe candle- 
slick over against the tahle on the 
side of the tabernacle toward the 



i. llebi 



But this does not yet exhaust the preg- 
nant import of the Mosaic symbols. 
Still farther light is thrown upon il, 
Heb. 10. 19, %0, 'Having therefore, 

est by the blood nf Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath coiisecral- 
ed for us, through the vail, that is 
to say, his flesh, let us dram near.' 
Here it is clear that the Vail is repre. 
sented as in some way shadowing forlh 
the Jlesh or body of Christ, although it 
is perliaps at first view difficult to avoid 
an impression of incongruity in the 
imagery. What is Christ's Jleah or 
body but himself! And how can he be 
described as the person enttrijtg, and 
yet he himself the medium through 
which the entrance is made? But tt 
right view of the glorious constitntion 
of Christ's person as God-man Medi- 
ator, and of the prominent place which 
he holds as the soul nnd centre and sub- 
stance of nearly every part of the typ- 
ical economy, will affiird a clue to the 
solution of the problem. We have pre- 
viously shown, if we mislaho not, iu 
our remarks upon the Cloudy Pillar, 
and upon the Shekinah in general, that 
that splendid symbol pointed directly 
to Christ as the central mystery which 
it involved. As the sombre folds of 
the guiding Cloud in the wilderness en- 
shrouded the Glory of Jehovah, eicept 
when occasional displays of it were 
made, so the human nature or body of 
Christ, whils ha tabernacled on earth, 
served as a kind of temporary iavelope 
or naif of the ilivine nature which dnrelt 
within. This mystic rioud or vail of 
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36 And Uhoushaltinakeaiiliang- and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
ing for the door of the tent, of blue, twined liuen, wrought with ueedle- 



siently rent or doven at his transfigam. 
tion, imd a. momentary display made of 
the inilwellins glofj of ''is GoJhead. 
But this was not designed to be perma- 
nent ; it was only an eTDnescent gleam 
voucbsafedto the outward senses, for the 
greater inward assurance, of his select 
disciples, in respect to the essential dig- 
nity and divinity of his character, and 
to connect his person not only with the 
truth of the ancient visible Shakinab, but 
also with that future foretold IheopliOay, 
which is toconstilule the bealiiic vision 
in heaven. It was only at his death, 
when his ' body was broken' for the 
sins of the world, that ' ' 

solved, and dene away, and a way thus 
opened for the free manifestation of his 
glory and majesty to all believers, 
whetiier Jews or Gentiles. Now it is 
well known that aller (he Clondy Pillar 
WHS removed frtim the sight of Israel, 
subsequent la the rearing of the Taber- 
nacle, and the indwelling Bhekinah had 
taken up its abode in Che Holy of Holies, 
the separating Vail served to conceal 
the supernatural Brightness from the 
view, just as the dark mass of the Cloud 
hod done prior to thai 
quently as the Vaii of the Tahemaole 
was (0 the inner abiding Glory ivbal (he 
Savior's flesh was to his indwelling Di- 
vinity, it was ordered that at the same 
time that the vail of his flesh was rent 
upon the cross, the correspondnig Vait 
of the Temple was ' rent in (wain from 
the top to the bottom,' implying that a 
blessed wayof access was now provided 
into the interior of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, of which the grand characteristic 
is, (hat it is to have ' the Glory of God,' 
and from thence to receive its denomin- 



demption, and he is presented to us m 
the ancient symbols in such a manifold 
variety of aspects, that we aie not to 
be surprised if we should find in the 
apostolic explanations a blending of im- 
port that even approiimales to some- 
thing like confusion. Who can doubt 
(hat in the priestly service the High 
Priest himself, the Sacrifice, and the 
Altar, all found their sulstance in 
Christ ! In like manner, may not the 
Tail and the inner Presence both point 



36. TKou shoit make an hanging for 
thedooT. Heh,-]Da hmuoS, /ram -^30 
sakak, lo overspread, lo caeer, denoting 
in general tegiiiitentum, operimentam, 
a covering, any thing spread over/ but 
here applied to the vail or curtain which 
hung over the enlrance to the Taberna- 
cle, and formed its outer-door. Oriental 
usages still furnish something analo- 
gous to this, 'We passed Lahar,' says 
Morier, ' close to a small valley, where 
we found several snug encampments ot 
the Eelanls, at one of which we stopped 
to examine the tent of the chief of the 
obah, or family. It was composed of a 
wooden frame of circular laths, which 
vroro Hied on the ground, and then 
covered over with lai^e felts, thut were 
fastened down by a cord, ornamented 
by tassels of various colors. A curtain, 
curiously worked hy the women, with 
coarse needle-work of various colors, 
was suspended over the door. !n the 
king of Persia's tents, magnificent per- 
dalis, or hangings of needle-work, are 
suspended, as well as on the doors of 
Teat mosques in Turkey.' This 
Vail was suspended on five pillars, 
overlaid with gold, at the east end of 
the sanctuary; and though of the same 
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37 And thou shah make for the 
hangup mfive pillars of shittim- 
tuood, and overlay themwith gold, 



seema to have been less higlily ornB- 
mented, as the Jewish writers affirm 
that there was a difference hetweeii the 
worlc of the ' cunning workman' men- 
tioned V. 1, and that of the 'embroider- 
er' mentioned here, which consisted in 
this ; thai in the former, the dgures 
were eo wrought, perhaps in weaving, 
that they might he seen on hoth sides 
of the work ; hut in the latter, being 
wrought by needle-work, Ihey were on- 
ly visible on one side. Accordmglyj 
while the Cherubic figure was wroueht 

tlie other. As it was solely by raising 
or turnipg aside thia Vail, that tlie priest 
entered the Tahamacla, it is obvious 
that the term ' door' in our translation 
is not to he taken in its ordinary sense, 
nor ia the original strictly e([aivalent 
to ' thou shall make a hanging as a 
door for the tent ;' for t!i% Heb. nCffl 
jietAoA, as remarked in the ^fole on 
Gen. 19. 6, signifies properly tlie open 
space or passage-iiay which is usually 
closed by the deor, and the meaning 
here is simply, 'thou shall make a 
baagiag/ortkeeiilrance-iaiy.' 'This is 
the more material,' says Wells (Intro- 
dnclion to Paraphrase, p. 47), 'to ba tak- 
en notice of, because the said renderii^ 
of the Hebrew word by a door, not only 
gives the reader a wrong notion of the 
entrance itself into the Tabernacle, bu 
also thereby hinders him from having 
clear perception of the reason of seven 
rites and expressions referring lo th 
said entrance of the Tabernacle. For 
instance, what was done at the entri 
of the Tabernacle, is e^ressly said in 
many places or Scripture to be done 
'before ihe Lord,' as Ex. 23, 11—43. 
Lev, 1. 3, ke. Insomuch, that where 
a thing is said lo be done only ' before 



and their hooks s/iall be of gold ; 
and thou shall cast five sockets of 
brass for them. 



the Lord,' tiiereby enposilors under- 
id it generally of its being done al 

Iht entrance of Ike Tabernacle or the 
ike, justly looking onlliese enpressicns 
s equivalent generally in Scripture, be- 
ause they ate oiieii bo joined logelher 
IS one and the same thing. I4ow the 
eason, why these two eiipressioiis came 

be thus equivalent I laka lo be this. 

1 was looked on as a piece of stale 
md majesty by the eastern prioces, 

seldom (0 vouchsafe Ihe honor of corn- 
presence lo any but 
their great oonrliers ; and when they 
pleased lo vouchsafe the greol 
lionor of commg into their presence or 
before them lo any others on special 
irdinary occasions, they thein- 









covered with a can- 
opy over it, and encompassed all round 
with fine curlatns; not drawn quite 
close, but so as ihal they could see 
easily those that were admitted thus 
into their presence, through the small 
spaces left between the curtains ; but 
Ihe others could have bnt a small, if 
any, glimpse, of iheir majesties or the 
inside of the thrones they sat on. Agree- 
ably hereto the whole Taberoacle in 
this case was to be looked on as Ihe 
tkTone of the Divine Majesty here on 
earlh. And consequently when any 
were lo be admitted lo the honor of ap- 
pearing more immediately before the 
Lord, he was to appear ai the entrance 
of the Tabernacle, as before the throne 
of the Divine M^esty; from within 
which the Divine Majesty wiis conceii^- 
ed in a special and gracious manner to 
see or look on the person that so ap- 
peared beforehimi though the said per- 
son could not see the Divine Miyesty, or 
have any more than peihaps a glimpse 
of the inside of his throne or of the 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 
I KD thou shall make aan altar 
1- of shittim-wood, five cubits 



as it is one piece of reverence tiot lo 
tttrn tmt'a back, but to stand tcith one'i 
face, loward any great person, eEpe- 
dally [tings j in iikflmannerhe tbat ap- 
peared before the Lord, stood iBilh kii 
face touwd Ike entrance of Ike Tnier. 
vacle, as being tbe fotepait of the throne 
of the Divine Majesty, and consequently 
by so doing he was 
with his face toward the DiTine Majesty 
itself. But now all ibis agreement be- 
tween the manner of appearing before 
Ihe Lord, as it is called in Scripture, 
and of appearing before earthly princes, 
in those eastern countries, lo which the 
former referred, is i 






,e Taber- 






nacle as tiirough a door.' Josephi 
forms us that besides the Vnil of 
hero described there was another of 
coarser fabric hung over the first 
fend it from injuries 
and that npon festiTal occasions this 
was drawn aside or rolled up that the 
people might see the exquisite beauty 
of the workmanship of the first ; a sug- 
which wc deem altogeihei prob. 



able. 



CHAPTER XXYll. 



Heb. 



I. Thau Shalt make 
rWiti mixbSah. Gr. Bvm/,irr,i(,ior, sacri- 
ficalary; both appellations being de. 
rived from a term signifying to sacri- 
Jice, On the general import of the 
term see Nolo on Ex. 20. 24. This 
altar was a sort of square chest of shit- 
lim wood overlaid with brass. It was 
five cubits long by five broad, and three 
in height (about three yards square 
and flve feet high), and had a horn or 



loiig,antl live cubits broad; thealtar 
shall be four square: and the height 
thereof s/iall be three cubits. 
8 And thou shait make the homa 

projection at each comer. It was hol- 
low within, and in the middle of its sur- 
face was a sunk grating of brass to sup- 
port the fire, which was furnished with 
four rings, that it might be labea out 
and carried separately from Ihe body 
of the altar. The ashes from the fire 
sunk through the grating, and wero 
taken thence in a pan made for the pur- 
pose. The altarhad four rings or staples 
at Ihe sides, into which poles of shiltim 
wood covered with brass were inserted 
when the altar was to be moved from 
place to place. This is the account which 
seems to agree best with the text, al- 
though some of the details have been 
diiferenily nnderstood by various ex- 
positors. It is thought that both this 
altar and the larger one made by Solo- 
mon, by which it was superseded, had 
the lower part of the hollow filled up 
either with earth or stones, in compli- 
ance with llie injunction in chap. SO. 
24, 25. Josephus says, that Ihe altar 
his time at the Temple was of 
unhewn stone, and that no iron tool 
had been employed in its construction. 
None of the altars which the Scripture 
assigns to either the Tabernacle or 
Temple were of this construction, but 
that erected at Mount Ebal by Joshua 
was so (Josh. 8. 31), and apparently 
others which were set up in dilTcrent 

pans of tlie land of promise. 

IT Thoa shall make Ihe horns of it. 
Heb. rUlp kamoth. Gr. tt^nm. The 
horns of the Altar have given scope to 
voluminous discussion, both as regards 
their form and their design. They 
e certainly projections of some kind 
ither at the four comers, but their 
precise shape, or oven the direction in 
which they projected, cannot be dis- 
tinctly collected from the sacred teit. 
By many it is supposed that they vrere 
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of il upon the four corners thereof: 
his horns siiall be of the same: and 
b thou abalt overlay it with brass. 
3 And tliou shalt make his pans 
hSeeNumb. 16.38. 
actually h^mshaped, and itis opinion 
is supported by the aulborily of Jo 
plius as Id tbe Altai used in bis tii 
But the opinion seems peferable that 
they were square risings, or pinnacles, 
from ench coiner of the Altar; or square 
10 half ibeii height, and leiminating 
pyramidically iu a shaip (ip or point. 
The descriptions given by the Rabbins, 
and the pictures of the mosl ancieDl 
Hltais go 10 CDufiim this view of iheii 
form. We are no moie cartain as to 
IbeuK oflhis appendi^e to theAllar, 
than as lo its rorin. It is inferred by 
BomeftompB.ll8.ST, ' bind !be sacii- 
fic6 with cords to the hoins of tbe Al- 
tai/ that these appendages were de- 
signed for Iha purposfl of fastening the 
TJctim to the Allsr before it was t ' 
Bnt of this there is little probability, 
as the incense-altar, al which uo bloody 
sacrifices were offered, also bad horns.; 
and there ie nothing in all Jewish an- 
tiquity to favor the idea of the victims 
being ordinarily thus secured and slain 
immediately coulignous to the Allar. 
Oflbe passage just cited the best inler- 
prelaliuu is perhaps that of Rabbi D. 
Eimchi, given in ihe following para- 
phrase ; 'Bring the sacrifices bound 
with cords until (Irom their great num- 
ber) thsy shall have reached even to 
the horns of the Altar.' The Fsatmisl 
is supposed to have commanded so lai^e 
a saciiUce, that the victims should 
crowd the outer court, and press up 
against the very Altar. The Chaldee 
gives a somewhat different construc- 
tion ; 'Tie the Iamb, that is to be offer- 
ed, wilh cords, till ye come lo offer 
bim; and sprinkle bis blood upon the 
horns of the Altar.' Either of (hem, 
however, are preferable lo the sense 
yielded by our Iranslalion. The prolj. 
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to receive his ashes, and his shov- 
els, and his basons, ond his flesh- 
hoolts, and his fire-pans : ail the 
vessels thereof thou shalt make 
of brass. 



with the 

use of horns as symbols of sovereignty, 
glory, power, strength. Hab. 3. 4, 'He 
had horns coming out of his hands, and 
there was ihe biding of his jidircr.' But 
we shall have more tn say upon this 
point in the sequel. 

3. Hij pans lo rtceivt his ashes. Heb. 
Tirn"^ sirolhaup; a word which sig- 
nifies either polt or pans, but which is 
here doubtless lo be taken in the laller 
sense, as appears from the specified use 
10 which they were applied. The orig. 
inal term, however, rendered ' lo re> 
ceive his ashes' (ISffllJ Udnahsheno), 
signifies ralher to Tcmoiie, to carry out 
the ashes which fell from the grate to 
the earth within tbe compass of the 
Allar. The pans were employed for 
the purpose of tailing up these ashes 
and carrying them to a clean place, as 

we Jeam from Lev. 4. 12. it His 

shovels. 'I'^Ji yaauv. The radical hJl 
yafik has a sense so near that of coU 
Isclins tagelker by scraping, thai some 
of the older interpreters have rendered 
the present word by besoms or brooms. 
But as the; were made of brass, ihat 
rendering is obviously untenable, and 
we are warranted in understanding by 
the term the fire-aJiocels by which the 
ashes were scraped iogelfter tn a heap, 

and then thrown inlo the pans. 

IF His basons. Heb. lltlpIJa mizre- 
Jcolhauv, sprinkling vessels, Gr. rat 
^nlnt ourou, *i! mois. The term comes 
from pIT xarak, lo sprinkle, and prop- 
erly denotes the vessels or bowis into 
which ihe blood of Ihe sacrifices was 
received, that it might thence be 
spriakled on llie people, on the horns 

of Ihe Altar, &c. IT His fiesh-hooks. 

Heb, Tifljit!: mizhgolbavu. Gt. rm 
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4 And thou shall make foe 
grate of net-work of brass; and 
apou the nec shalt thou make four 

<fi:iiy,aii; ouriu, dcfine.l by tbe Lejiicons 

ftoofced i»jtrtim<TiIs/ordri 

meal; i. e. for picking up and replacing 

any portion of tbe savrilice which may 

havB fallen out of tlie fire " " 

the Altar. Probably no i 

word conld be adopted by wliich 






: chos. 



, byo, 



translators, fieah-kooks. By its being 
rendered Iriienls in soma of the old 
TeisLoos, ne infer that it was a three- 
pronged inslrument in tlio form of a 
curved fork. We may gather some, 
what more respecting ils ubb from 1 
Sam, S. 13, 14, 'And the priest's cus- 
tom with the people was, thai when 
any man offered sacrifice, the p( 
servant came, while the Hash w 
seething, with a ;Sesi.;uio*; (silS 
leg} of three teeth in hia hwid ; a 
struck it into Ills pan, or kettle, o 
dron, or pol( all thai the Jlesh-honh 
(aira mazUg) brought up the priest 
took for himself. So they did in Shi- 
loh unto all the Israelites that came 
thither.' The Heh. air tolas ^'■^ "'« 
general import of curvoture or erookei- 

able that, as Bochart has observed, the 
ancient name of Messina in Sicily wt 
Zankli <_Zayi:\a) itaai its resemblanc 
lo a sickle which Thiicydides says Ihf 
called ^anfcfon (fuyiW); whence Ovi 
(Trist. L. IV.) speaking of the saw 



The Greek word is no doubt of Punic or 
Phipnician and no! Sicilian origin, form- 
ed by transposing the letters a (g) and 
i(l). To the same root is probably to 
be traced tlie Gr. aira'^iai crooked and 
HKokimt scalene, and also the English 



brazen rmgs in the four corners 
thereof, 
5 And thou shall put it under the 

laaJxlothaui!. Gr. r=. nifu^v a„Tiv, hit 
fire^-eceplacle, Bp. Patrick's espiana- 
tion of this term is perliaps the most 
probable. He supposes it to have heen 
' a larger sort of vessel, wlierein the sa- 
cred fire, which came down from heaven 
<Lev.3.24,) was kept burning whilst 
they cleansed the Altar and the grate 
from the coals and ashes ; and while the 
Altar was carried from one place to an- 
other, as it often was in (he wilder- 
ness.' The root nfin kathah has the 
import otketidtigfire alive or glovting, 
and from this root probably Gomes the 
Gr.aiHiii, to burn, andEng. heat aai hot. 
i, 5. Tliou shalt make for it a grale 
of net-tnrk of brasi, kc. From the 
phraseoli^y of the text il would ap- 
pear, that this brazen grating was let 
into the hollow of the Altar, and sunk 
so far belou' Ihe upper surface that ils 
bottom, which \va3 probably conveir, 
reached to midway of the height of the 
Allarj ' that the net maybe even to the 
midst of the Altar.' Being thus made 
of nel-work like a sieve, and hung hol- 
low, the fire would burn the better, and 
the ashes would sift through into the 
hollow of the Altar, from whence they 
were removed throngh a door constiuct- 
ed for the purpose. Tlie four rings at- 
tached to the corners of this grated par- 
tition were for the purpose of lifting il 
out and putting it in. Some of the 
elder commentators have suggested that 
these riogs were conoected by chains 
with Ihe horns of the Aftar, which thus 
served an important purpose in suspend- 
ing the grate. Iloweierthlsmay beitis 
altc^ther probable that the rings lell 
within the compass of the Allar below 
Ihe top, and were not seen without. 
Some writers have heen much censured 
by a fancied difficulty in seeing how 
the wood-work of the Altar could be 
kept from being burnt, when' exposed 
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compass of the altar beneath, that 
the net may he even to the roidsc 
of llie altar, 

6 And thou shall make staves for 
the altar, staves of ahitiim-wood, 
and overlay them with hiass. 

7 And the staves shall be put iato 

fo such a constant heat. But notliing 
foiVids the supposition, thai it wils 
cased botli viilhin and vAlkoat with 
plates or metal; and for furtlier se- 
curily a lining of stone might easily 
have been laid within against the sides 
of Ihe frame, and as the grate was sia- 
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the rings, and the slaves shall be 
upon the two sides of the altar to 

8 Hollow wiih boards shall thou 
make it: =asit was shewed thee 
in the mount, so sjiall they mali e it. 



'peniei hy the riiiga, and the fire no- 
where in contact with the frame, be- 
sides the whole being under the con- 
tinual inspection of the priests, the 
danger of combustion was very slight. 
The annexed cut will supersede an? 
mote minute description. 




In pursuance oi unr g nersl plan, it 
will be requis te here to endeavor 1o 
ascertain the tjpical mpott of Iho Al 
tar of Offering. The opriori presump- 
tion that it possessed such a character 
will be seen to he abundantly confirmed 
by ths evidence novf lo be adduced. 
This evidence, it is true, is seldom 
found in Ihe Scriplnres in the form of 
direct nsseriion, but inlbewayofpoinl- 
cd afiusion and ij^ferencc it is perhaps 
equally unequivocal. And Ibis remark 
bolds good in respect lo many of the 



typic 






SAcnincE 



represented corresponding realities un- 
dei the go'^pel dispensation, ]ret we find 
our Lord and his apostles arguing in 
snch a way as io recognise Ihe truth of 
tins principle of typical or spiritual in- 
lerprelalion. That (he principle, in its 
practical application, may be and has 
been carried lo Ihe wildest and most 
emravagant extent by writers of imag- 
"pative lemperament, is bwl too oVious 
admit of question. But we see not 
I'hy this fact should be allowed to in- 
alidale the soundness of llic principle 
tseir. Under Ihe conlrol of a subdaed 
lid sober judgment, it is a principle 
which may he safely and proElablv te- 
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in reference to those great ond para- 
mount features of the Mosaic ritual 
which we aro now considering. Among 
these the Allar oi' Sacrifice liolds too 
prominent a place not 10 partake lu 
large measure of that typical characler 
which pertained to (he sacrifices them- 
selves, and which no one in that rela- 
tion IhinltS of questioning. Lai us see 
then what may bo gathered as to the 
spiritual bearing of this part of tlio 
l^ial shadows. 
Of the preeminent sanctity which at- 
the Altar by divine appoinl- 



it nolhiiig can he i 



itrooger pr 



than thawoida of God himself, Ex. 
ff7, ' Seven days thou shalt mate 
iLtonemenI for Iho altar, and sanctify 
it; and it shall be an altar moat holy, 
whatsoever toucheth the altar ahail bi 
holy;' or rather shall betOTne holy, shall 
be sanclifitd. Hence the declaration of 
our Sailor, that ' the altar sanctifUtfi 
tlie gia.' Tl 

It consideration of the typical 



design of Ih 



i character of 



something sustainii 
paramount holiness, 
is evidently sustained by the subject of 
it in cannesion with some kind of ni«- 
c!iii(oHo//unelJon,whiohwaa, with one 
consent attributed by the ancient Jew- 
ish writers to the Altar of Burnt-oSer- 
ings, as a part of its typical uses. In- 
deed they enpressiy denominated it 
aJSaOn naia mlzbeah hammetsSali, 
the mediator altar, and as inlerceasion 
is one of the principal oiSees of a me- 
diator, it was also called tJ'^Jp'lC pern- 
i(, jin!-iicM«|Diit'oca/e,thH 



vord which Cbri! 






Holy Spirit as the comforting advocate 
whom he would send to his people to 
supply the lack of his own presence, 
and which israpltunedinlheGemaralo 
mean ' an interpreter, daysman, or Icind 
intercessor in behalf of a person with 
the king.' This view of the subject 
does not, it is true, rest upon expces: 



scriptural authority, but it is 

out of the ideas which ils loc 

eie and the people in the C 
its office as a sacrificatory 
Among the ancient Orientals h 
of royalty forbade the ai 



of con 



epe 



Iting wilhonl the offices of a 
and more especially to those who had 
in any way incurred the monarch's dis- 
pleasure, of wliich a. striking illustra- 
tion is to be seen in the case of Absa- 
lom, 2 Sam. 14. 33, S3. That the Is- 
raelites hahilualiy ascribed this media- 
ting or reconciiing virtue to the Altar, 
there can he no doubt, although we may 
be constttuned to admit that, confound- 
ing the type with the antitype, they 
hlindly ascribed this efficacy to the ma- 
terial fabric, instead of recognising its 
alterior reference lo another Mediator 
' of higher name,' who was lo open tlie 
way of access to the Father by the sa- 
crifice of himself For that this was 
in fact ihe real typical purport of the 
Allar of sacrifice, cannot for a moment 
he questioned by any one who considers 
its intrinsic adaptedness to shadow 
forth the divine substance in its medi- 
atory velations to a holy God and of- 
fending sinners. It is indeed certain 
that this typical design both of the Al- 
offered upon it points 



nise in the person and offices of Christ, 
hut a discrimination mny still be made 
between what is moro immediately ap- 
plicable lo the one and lo the other re- 
spectively. 

Tailing it for granted that the idea of 
mediatorship is fundamental in the typ- 
ical inslitute of the Altar, we are natur- 
ally led Id investigate the points of 
analt^y in this respect between the 
shadow and the substance. Now it is 
ohvious that one of the leading offices 
of a mediator is the procurement of 
peace, or the Teconciliation ef offended 
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quily in favor of connecling this effect 
with lbs Eymbolical uses of allars. 
ThuE Vitgil l-En. IV. 5B.) snjs, 



'First they repair to the shrines and 
tkroush tht medium 0/ altars solicit 
place.' The same office is olltibuled to 
the Mosaic Altar and its olferings by 
Rabbi Menahem ; ' And an altar was 
made that it migltf cimciliale peace be- 
tween ibe Israelites and iheit Father in 
heaven through the mysteries of sacri. 
flee.' This point is made still more 
evident if we connect with the Allar 
the act of expialion in which it was 
maialy instrumental; aa we learn from 
tlie most express Kabbinical authority. 
'This is that Altar,' says the Midrash 
Rabbolh, < which was in the temple and 



fi Close- 

il alory or 

Altar 



A ing fi ff d up. 

n of, 
Num. 38. 2, as bread or /ood laid upon 
a table, and in Mai. 1. 7, it is said, 'Ye 
oiTer polluted bread upon mine oJ/ar; 
and je say, Wliorein have we polluted 
Ihee 1 III that ye say. The table of the 
Lord is contemptible.' Ealing together 
at the same table has ever been ac- 
counted among the Orientals the most 
uaequitoeal pledge of amity, union, 
and common interest, and accordingly 
the Aposlle conveys the idea of the 
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closest possible tf lalion and fellowship 
when he saysj 1 Cor. 10. 18, 'Are not 
they which eat of the sacrifices par- 
takers of tke altar}' That is, they 
were bound in most solemn covenant 
ties to him whoso table the altar was. 
Conseijuenlly tliey could not eat of the 
sacrifices of idol allars without virtual- 
ly eating at the table of idols, and thus 
entering into fellowship with them. But 
Christ is the true altar of fellowship 
for Christians, and its import both as 
an attar and a table is fulfilled in him. 

We remark again tliat affording $jic- 
cor and proleetton to Hie weak, the 
pursued, the endangered, is another 
idea naturally coonected with the me- 
diatory uses of an altar. And such a 
purpose we Und answered by the Allar 
of Bumt'OlTerings in the case of Adoni- 
jah and Joab, who both flew lo it as an 
asylani when the guilt of treason and 
blood had put Ibeir lives in peril. The 
same character was ascribed by the 
heathen to their altars, as we learn 
from numerons passages in the classics- 
Flying to and sitting down by an altar 
was a significant mode of claiming pro- 
tection from vengeance. How perfect- 
ly the luccoring and saoing offices of 
Christ towards the guilty fulfil these 
typical itses of the Allar is too obvious 
to require elucidation. 

This use of the Altar as a place of re. 
fuge seems (0 be mtimalely connected 
with the Aorns by which it was dis- 
ished. The culprit who fled lo it 
seized hold of its horns, and it was 
from thence that Joab was draped and 
skin. Now the horn was one of the 
most indubitable symbols of power, as 

meni of it in this sense by the sacred 
writers- In Hah. 3. 4, for instance, it 
is said, 'He had harm coming out of 
his hand, and there was the hiding ol 
his power.' The 'horn of David' is 
the power and dominion of David, and 
Christ is called a 'horn of salvation,' 
from his being a mighty Savior, invest. 
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9 IT And ^ thou shalt make the 5 
court of the tabernacle: for tl^e i 
south side soutliward there shall be 1 



ed with royal dignitf, and able to put 
down with triumpli and ease all his ene- 
■nios. It is prohablj iu real, though 
latent allusion to the hornei dHoTBoA 
its pacifying character that God says 
through IhB prophet, Is. 27. 5, 'let 
him tike hold of my sIrengiA, that he 
may make peate v.-ith, me; and he shall 
make peace with me-,' let him fly lo 
the horns of the mystic Altar, and find 
security and peacs in that reconciled 
omnifottnce of which it was the sign. 
As the Altar then is primarily an adum- 
bration of Christ in his metliatorial of- 
fice, the iona may very suitably denote 
those attributes of his diaracter which 
as symbats they are adapted and design- 
ed lo shadow forth. As the sirtnglh 
of all homed animals, that strength 
which they defend themselves and their 
young, is coucentraled mainly in (heir 
horns, BO in the ascription of horns to 
Christ we reci^ise the symbol of that 
diviae pBtencjiiij which he is able to sub- 
due all things to himself, and to afford 
complete protection to his people. In 
accordance with this, the visions of the 
Apocalypse represent bim as ' a lAmb 
havtng teven koms,' as the mystic in- 
signia of that irresistible power with 
which he effects the discomfiture of his 
adversaries and pushes Iiis spiritual con- 
quests oTer lbs world. This view of 
the typical import of the Altar and its 
appendages might doubtless be much 
enlarged, but sufficient has been said 
to show, that the same rich signifi- 
cancyand the same happy adaptation, 
pervades this as reigns througb every 
other part of the Mosaic ritual. 



9. Thou shall make the court af the 
Tabernacle, This court or open en- 
closure, in which the Taliernanle stood, 



vas of an oblong figure of a hundred 
lubils (about fifty-eight yards) in length 
by half that breadth, and the height of 
the enclosing fence or curtain was five 
cubits, or nearly three yards, being half 
Iho height of the Tabernacle. Tlie en- 
ilosuro was formed by a plain liaiiging 
of fine twined linen yam, which seems 
to have been worked in an open or net- 
work texture, so that the people with- 
out might freely sea the interior. The 
door-curtain was however of a different 
texture from the genera! hanging, being 
a great curtain of 'fine twined linen,' 
embroidered with blue, purple, and 
scarlet. It is described in precisely 
the same terms as the door-curlain of 
the Tabernacle itself, and was of the 
same fabric with the inner covering of 
the Taheraacie and the vail before the 
Holy of Holies. It was furnished with 
cords, by which it might be drawn up 
or aside when the priests had occasion 
to enter. The curtains of this enclosure 
were hung upon sixty pillars of brass, 
standing on bases of the same metal, 
hut with capitals and fillets of silver, 
(Compare the description in this rfiap. 
ter with that in chap 38.) The hoolis 
also, to which the curtains were attach- 
ed, were of silver. The entrance of the 
Court was at the east end opposite that 
to the Tabernacle, and between them 
stood the Altar of Bumt-offering, but 
r to the door of the Tabernacle 
than to that of the Court. It is uncer- 
whether the brazen layer was in- 
terposed between the Altar and the door 
of the Tabernacle or not. Chap. 30. 18, 
certainly conveys that impression ; hut 
the Rabbins, who appear lo have felt 
that nothing eould properly interpose 
between the Altar and Tabernacle, say 
that the laver was indeed nearer to tho 
Tabernacle than was the Altar, but still 
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10 And tte twenty pillars thereof 
and their twenty sockets s/iflWieo/ 
brass : the hooks of the pillars and 
their fillets shall be of sUver. 

11 And likewise ibr the north 
side in leng'lh Ihere shall be hang- 
ings of a hundred aibils long, and 



that it did not stand in the same 
with the Altar, but stood a little oi 
sida ta the soulb. As to the poE 
of the Tabernacle ui the Courtj nothing 
is Eaid in the Scriptures on the subject, 
but it seems less ptobnble that it stood 
in the centre than that it was placed to- 
wards the farlhet or western exlremily, 
so BS 10 allow greater space for the 
services which were to be performed 
eiclusively in front of the Tabernacle. 
Within the preoinela of ibis Court any 
Israelite might enter, but none but the 



his twenty pillars and their twenty 
sockets of brass: the hooks of the 
pillars and their fillets of silver. 

13 H And for the breadth of the 
court on the west side shall be hang- 
ings of fifty cubits; their pillars ten, 
and (heir sockets ten. 



priests were permitted to go into the 
outer room of the Tabematle, and into 
its inner recess od mission was forbidden 
to all but the high priest. A view of 
the Tabcmacle with its curtained en- 
closure wiil hereafter be given. 

10. The heenly pillaya thereof, and 
their twenty aocketa, &c. Tliese pil- 
lars, which were probably made of 
shitlim-wood, were placed at fi7e cubits 
distance from each other, la sockets of 
brass, in the manner represented in the 







H FitUta. Hel). D'-pTOn Aasimftim, 
from the root jplun haahak which ha^ 
the sense of connecting, conjoining, 
whence Rosenmuller and others with 
much probability understand by the 
term the connecting rods of silver be- 
tween the heads of the pillars, on which 
the curtains were suspended. Olher- 



filMs, by which ii 









12. Breadth, jifly cubiU. Thehreadlh 
of the Court was therefore equal to one 
half its length,- the whole area being 
of an oblong square, one hundred cubits 
in length and fifty in breadth. The 
form and proportions of the Taberna- 
cle itself were nearly the same, being 
thirty cubits in length and twelve in 

14. Fifteen cuMls. As twenty out 
of the fifty cubits which measured the 
breadth of the Court on the eastern aide 
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13 And the breadA of the court 
on the east side eastward shall be 
fifty cubits. 

14 The hangings of one side of 
the gale shall be fifteen cubits: 
their pillars three, and their sock- 
ets three. 

15 And on the other side shall be 
hangings, fifteen cuiils ; iheir pil- 
lars three, and their sockets three. 

] 6 11 And for the gate of the court 
thall be a hanging of twenty cubits, 
o/blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
ime twined linen, wrought with 
needle-work; ainl their pillars sfiaW 
be four, and their sockets four. 

17 All the pillars round about the 
court shall be fiUeited with silver : 
their hooks shall be of silver, ajid 
their sockets of brass. 

18 IF The length of tlie court 
shall be an hundred cubits, and the 
breadth fifty every where, and the 

were to be ipprnji listed to tho gnie or 
enlrjnce.way, liiis would leave of course 

IS. The pins if tke court. The nulls 
or small stakes which were driven into 
the ground that the hangii^, atticlied 
to them by cords, might be niada fast at 
the bottom. They are repreaented in 
the cut above. In aUufiion to these and 
in view ol its future glorious enlarge, 
menl, llie prophet thus apostropliizes 
tha ctiurcli, Ie.54. 1—3, 'Sing, O barren, 
thou that didst not bear; break forth 
into singing, and cry aloud, thou that 
didst not travail wilh child : for more 
are the children oftlie desolate than the 
diildren of (he married wife, saith the 
Lord. Enlarge Iho place of thy tenl, 
and let them streloh forth the curtains 
of thy habilatioiia ; spare not, lenglken 
thy cords, and stretiglheti thy alakia; 
For thou Bhalt break forth on the right 
hand and on the left; and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
desolate cities to be inhaUted.' See Mr. 
Barnes's Note on the passage. 



^it five cubits of fine twined 
linen, and their sockets of brass. 

19 All the vessels of the taber- 
nacle in all the service thereof, 
and aU the pins thereof, and all the 
pins of the court, shall be of brs^s. 

SO IT And "thou shalt command 
the children of Israel, that they 
bring thee pure oil olive beaten for 
the light, to cause the lamp to 
burn always. 

21 In the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation fwithouttlie vail, which 
is before the testimony, s Aaron 
and his sous shall order it from 
evening to morning before the 
Lord: y-li sliatl be a statute for 
ever unto their ^aerations on the 
behalf of the children of Israel. 



Pure oil oliiie beaten, Tlie Lamp 
lo be fed with pure oil, prepar^ 
olives which were bruised with a 
pestle, and so free from the sediment 
and dregs which were apt to mat that 
that was obtained from an oil-press or 
mill. 'By the expression ail olive, this 
oil is distinguished from other kinds. 
The addition beaten, indicates that it 
is thai oil obtHined irom olires pounded 
in a mortar, and not pressed from olives 
in the oU-mill. The oil obtained from 
ponnded olives is, acoatding to Colum- 
ella's obseivation, much purer and bet- 
lasted, does not emit much smoke, 
and has no offensive smell.' Burden-, 
-IT To cause the tamp to burn a^ 
iiBjs. To light it regularly every night. 
That is said, according to Scripture 
usage, to be Biirayi done, which never 
fails to be done at the appoinlcd sea- 
is one which is continualiy offered at 
the stated time. 
31. I« the iiAernacle of the eongrc' 
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CHAPTEE XXVm. 

AND take thou unto tliee =Aaroii 
ihy brollier, and his sons with 

salion. Heb. nSIQ IbnS ohe! i 
tabernacle of apiroinlmenl, or of i 
meeting, Tha commoii rendering, 'lab- 
ernacle of the congregation/ implies 
that it nas so called merely from the 
fact of the penplcs' there congregating 
to attend upon the worship of God, 
whereas the gennine force o[ (he orig- 
inal expression imports not only the 
meeting of the people with each oilier, 
a general assemhllng of Ihe host, but 
tha meeting of God also \vith Ihedi, ac- 
cording to his promise, v. 43. 'And 
there will I meet Jirith tha children of 
Israel, and the Tabernacle shall he 
sanctified with my glorj.' The He- 
brew ISV2 moid, the term ia question, 
strictly sigoihes a meeting by appoint- 
ment, a convention at a time and place 
previouaty a^eed upon by the parties- 
The Chaldee both of Oakelos and Jona- 
than ftnder this by MS? -pTDa misk- 
kan zimna, tabernade of appointed 
time, implying tbat at staled jmtoih 
lie children of Israel were lo ha.ve re- 
course thither. IT Which it before 

the testimony. That is, bafore the Ark 
of the testimony. See ch. S5. SI, 2S. 

ir Aftron and his sons shall order it 

from evining to morning. Josephus, 
in speating of the duty of (he priests 
(Ant. L. III. ch. 8.), says, 'They were 
also (0 keep oil already purified for the 
lamps ; three of which were to give 
light all day long, upon tha sacred Can. 
dlestick befoTe God, and tha rest were 
to be lighted at (he evening.' It is not 
imreasonable lo suppose that this was 
the case, although (he authority of 
Josapbus cannot ha considered as dc- 
ciiive of any point of Jewish antiquity. 

dilion, his testimony is always worthy 
of being carefully weighed, although 
tha whole ritual had no doubt under- 
gone great changes before his time. 



him, from among the children of 
Israel, that he may n ' 



The following detailed account of the 
manner of ' ordering' the lamps is given 
by Ainsworth from Maimonides. As a 
Bahbinical relic exhibiting a strifcing 
specimen of the scrupulous exietnasg 
with which every part of tha Taberna- 
cle service was performed, il is not 
without its interest. 'Of every lamp 
(hat is burnt out, he takes away the 
wick, and all the oil Ihal remainelh in 
the lamp, and wipeth it, and pulteth 
in another wick, and oiher oil by meas- 
ure, and Ihat is an half a log (about a 
quarter of a pint}; and that wjiieh he 
(aketh away be costeth into the place 
of ashes by the altar, and lighteth the 
lamp which was out, and Ihe lamp 
which ha fiudeth not out, he dresselh 
it. The lamp which is middlemost, 
when it is ont, he lights not it but from 
the aitar in the court ; but the rest of 
(he lamps, eievf one that is out he 
lightelh from tha lamp that is next. 
He lighteth not all the lamps at one 
(ime; but Hghleth fi™ lamps, and stay, 
eth, and doth (he other service ; and 
anerwards comelh and lightelh the two 
that remain. Ha whose duty it is to 
dress the candlestick cometh wim a. 
golden vessel in bis hand (called Cuz, 
to a great pitcher) to take away 
the wiclcs that are burnt out, and 
the oil that remaineth in the lamps, 
id lighteth five of the lamps, and bear- 
eth the vessel there before the Candle- 
stick, and goeth out; afterwards he 
cometh and lightelh the two lamps, 
ind takeih up the vessel In his hand, 
and boweth down to worship, and go- 
!lh his way.' TTcat. of the Daily So- 
prince, C. III. Sect. 12—17. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 



As full and ample dire 
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furnisliiiig Hie Tabemacla as a place of 
worshi]), we have in Iha Resent chapter 
as inlimalioti at the Eetling apart an 
otdac of men to officiate as ministers of 
this waI^ship, end a minute description 
of t)ie Testni«nt hy n'hich they were to 
be distiogaished. Previous to this time 
the patriarchal mode of service had no 
doubt obtained, every master of a family 
being a (iriest to bis own household ; 
bnt now as a Tabernacle of the congre- 
gallon was about to be erected, as a 
risible centre of unity lo the nation, 
God saw fit to order ihe institutions of 
a public priesihood, and accordit^ to 
previous inlimalion, £x. 27. 31, Aaron 
and his sons are here foed upon as can- 
didates for the high distinction. 

1. Taketkouunlo thee. Heb. aipO 
hakrii, cause lo come nigh. Gr. i^ggg. 
yayau, bring near. The original root 
il"lp karob is of the most frequent oc- 

tbe ordinary term applied to the bring- 
ing near or yr(ieiiljne Ihe -varioas of- 
ferings which were enjoined under Ihe 
Mosaic ritual. It is wholly in keeping 
with this OBi^ to employ it, as here, 
in reference to jierjoni who by their 
dedicalion to the service of the sanc- 
tuary, wetB in a sense MCr^eial/j of- 
Jered Tip snA. devoted to GoiS.. Before en- 
tering upon the description Of the sa- 
cerdotal dresses, the historian prefaces 
a few words respecting those who were 
to wear them, viz., Aaron and Ms sons ; 
of whose solemn consecration to oflice a 
full account is given in the next chap 
ler. God is introduced as especially 
designating and appointing these in- 
dividuals lo the sBcred function of the 
priesthood ; and this would have the 
effect at once lo shov? that this was an 
honor too great lo be assDmed by men 
without a call from lieaven, according 
to the Apostle's statement, Heb. b. 4, 



sind also to free both Moses and Aaron 
from the charge of grasping this dis- 
on for the purpose of aj^-andizing 

own family. f That he may 

minieter. Heb. "SrSPi tekahano, from 
)ot yiS kahan, of which Kimchi 
says the primary meaning is the rend- 
ering of bonotaWe and dignified ser- 
viee, such as that of oflicers of state to 
iheir sovereign. In accordance wilh 
this it is used concerning the sons of 
David, 3 Sam. 8. IS, who could not, 
strickly speaking, be priests j aai ou 
the same grounds the subslanlive DijnS 
kohanira is in several places in the 
mal^in rendered 'princes.' See Note 
ou Gen. 14. 18. But as princet or 
courtiers wait on the king, and are hon- 
ored by nearer access to him than 
others; so the priests under ihe law 
were assumed into this neat relation to 
the King of Israel, and for this reason 
the term in its ordinary acceptation is 
applied more especially to the duties 
of priests in ministering before God at 
his altur. The remark Is no doubt well 
founded, that wherever the word is con- 
nected with any of the names of God, 
it always denotes a priest; but when 
standing alone it usually means a 
prince, or some person of eminence. 
Comp. Ei. S. 16. or the duties per- 
tainii^ to the priestly office v» shall 
have occasion to speak in detail in sub- 
sequent notes; but we may here oh- 
ave briefly, that although ea high 
inctionaries in the court of the Great 
ing, many of their duties were of a 
.lil nature, as might be expected under 
system in which church end atale 
ere united, yet those that more prop- 
fly belonged to them in their sacer- 
dotal character were mainly the follow- 
ing : They were to pronounce the bene- 
liction upon the people and to conduct 
the whole service of the holy place. 
Their's was the business of sacrificing. 
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2 And ^ thou shalt make holy 



in bH lis rites, in all offerings uj>an tlie 
alter of bumt-offei'ings. The govern- 
ment and ordering of llie sunctuary and 
of the house of God lay upon Ihem. 
They kept the tabia of show-bread 
properly supplied ; they attended to 
the lamps of golden caodeiabrum every 
morning; at the same time they burnt 
the daily intense, which prevented any 
offensive sifent from the dressing of the 
lamps from being perceived, it was 
their duty to keep Dpthe fire upon the 
brazen attar, that the fire originally 
kindled from heaven m^ht never be ex- 
tinguished. It was their office to make 
h h ¥ Si ""'* their'a to 

mp a at the solemn 



fa 

f 

k p I 



al W 



le Ark al 
h r numbers w 



w d d w y-four bands, or 

courses, each of which undertook week- 
ly, in rotation, the sacred services. But 
this regulation belongs lo tho lime of 
David, and remains to be considered in 
an otber place. Although the Most High 
had before, Ex. 19. 6, said of Israel in 
general, 'that they should be la bim a 
kingdom of priests,' yet this did not 
militate with his canctntraling the 
office, in its active duties, in a single 
family, as he now saw fit to do. It was 
only in this way that the great ends of 
the institution could be attained. Of 
the four sons of Aaron here selected, 
iho two eldest, Nadab and Abihu, un- 
fortunately showed themselves ere long 

upon them, and perished miserably in 
consequence of their presumptuous lev- 
ity in the dischai^ of Iheir office. The 



Eleazai' a 



i Ilhan 



o the 1 



irments for Aaion thy brother 
r glory and for beauty, 



S. Jloly garmenla. Heb. ID-lp iia3 
bigdi kodtsh, gariaenis ofholinesi. Gr 
oioXjj Sym, a holy stole, or perhaps col- 
lectively a quantity of Aofi/ stole). 
These garments are called ' holy' be- 
cause they were designed for holy men, 
and because they formed part of an 
establishment whose general character 
was koly. Indeed, whatever was scpa- 

crated to the immediate service of God, 
aequlred thereby a i-elntive holineai; so 
that we see the amplest ground for tha 
bestowment of this epithet upon the sa. 
cred dresses. In ordinary life, when 
not engaged in their official dtiii 



pries 



ired like 



of good condition ; but when em- 
ployed in their stated ministrations, 
they were to be distinguished by a pe- 
culiar and appropriate dress. Of this 
drcEs, which was kept in a wardrobe 



with t1 



: Taberi 



to the wardrobe, the Jewish w: 
have much to say. According to 
the priests could not officiate wi 
bes, neither could they 






then 



nnd the i 



der ths Temple, where the usages were 
no doubt substantially ihs same as in 
the Tabernacle, when the priests ar- 
rived to lake their turns of duty, tbej 
put off their usual dress, washed Ihem. 
selves in water, and put on the holy 
garments. While they were in the Tem- 
ple, attending upon their service, Ibey 
could not sleep in their sacred habits, 
hut in their own wearing clothes. 
These they put off in the morning, 
when they went to their st 



ader bath in i 



I theii 



shall treat of tha de. 

tails in iheir order. IT For glory ond 

for beauty. Heb. niSCtlil 132)) le- 
kabod v-leliphareth, for gloiytOt honor, 
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3 And 1^ thou shalt speak unto all 
that are wise-hearted, ^whom I 
have filled with the spirit of wis- 
dom, that they may make Aaron's 
garments to consecrate him, that 
he may minister unto me in the 
priest's office. 

4 And these are the garments 

' ch. 31. 6. A3C. 1, cli. SI. 3. &, 3S, 30,31. 



The expression is very alrong, lending 
us to the infetenoe that a special aig- 
nifiosncy and importaiiee attached to 
these garments. They were to be made 
thus splendid in order to render the 
office more respected, onf 



le Divir 



:Ma. 



jesty, whose ministers were attired with 
so much grandeur. As every thing per- 
taining to the sanctuary was to be made 
august and magnificent, so were the 
dresses of tiiose who ministered there. 
Yet we cannot doubt thai a typical de- 
sign governed the fiishion and appear- 
anca of these gorgeous robes, and that 
ihey pointed forward lo the 'glory'and 
' beauty' both of the internal character 
and the outward display of the ' great 
High Priest' of the church, in his yet 
future manifestation. We may perhaps 
recognise also b secondary allusion to 
the beautiful spiritual investment both 
of his ministers and people, in that 
bright period when they shall have laid 
aside the 'filthy garments' of their cap. 
tirity and degradation, and shall shine 
forth as the ' perfection of beauty in 
the whole earth,' being clothed in that 
' clean linen which is the righteousness 
of saints.' Accordingly it is said, Is. 
51. I, 'Put on thy beaulifiil garmenla 
(Heb.■lm«Bn1^3n MgdS Uphartkck, 
garments Cffthy beotity),' the very word 
here employed. 

3. Speak vulo oil that are foiie- 
hearted. Heb. lli IMin 53 5» el kol 
hnkmB lib, to all vlte af Itiarl. Gr. 



■r, Imrsic 



loallw 



Hading. That is, skilful, < 



which they shall make ; * a breast- 
plate, and I" an ephod, and ea robe, 
and ha Ijroidered coat, a mitre, 
and a girdle ; and they shall make 
holy garments for Aaion thy bro- 
ther, and his sons, that he may 
minister unto me in. the priests 

tver.lS. tTer.fl. 6ver.31. liTer.39. 



perl, ingenious, as artists. It is clearly 
intimated, however, by the connected 
phrase, ' whom I have tilled with the 
spirit of wisdom' that the epithet im- 
plies more than the mere native gills 
and endowments whicli might he pos- 
sessed by any in this line. Whatever 
mechanical skill m^ht be evinced by 
any of the people, yet here was a work 
to be executed whioli required some- 
Ihiiig still higher, and therefore God 
was pleased to impart a special in- 
spiration to endovr them with the re- 
quioile ability. Compare this with la. 
88. 33 — 89, where even the necessary 
skill for rightly conducting the occu- 
pations of husbandry are referred to the 
~ " ) right-minded it 
proper to ascribe 



I the Father of li 



, from 



■y good and perfect 
gift, the glory of whatever talents may 

the lawful or honorable callings of life. 
■IF To consecrate him. To render 






4, 5. These are Ihe garmentc, &o. 
Of the garments here appointed to be 
made of these rich materials four were 
common to the high priest and the in- 
ferior priests ; vis., the linen breeches, 
Ihe linen coat, the linen girdle, and the 
lurlian ; that which the h^h 
e IS called a mitre. The re- 
mainipg four were peculiar lo the high 
., the ephod with iis curious 
girdle, tlie breast-plate, the long robe 
ills and pomegranates, and 
the golden plate on his forehead. These 
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5 And ttey sl^U fake gold, and 
Mae, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen. 

6 IF "And they shall make the 
ephod o/gold, of blue, and o/pur- 

Ele, of scarlet, and fine twined 
nen, with cunning- work. 

7 It shall have the two shoulder- 



last are frequently termed by the Rab- 
binical wtitBTB, by way of dUllnclion, 
the ariT 1132 bigdl xejiah, garmiTils of 
goldvihile the otbeiE, made of linen, are 
colled ^aj "1133 bigde laban, garments 
af whiU. We Ehall consider each of 
them ia order. We may here remarh, 
howeyer, that on one day in the year, 
viz.,th« great day of atonement, or fast 
of annual eipiation, the High Priest 
tvore none of the golden garmenli, but 
appeared, lilte lbs lest of Iha priests, 
simply in habiliments of tekiie liTien. 
Even his mitre was then made of linen. 
The reason of this was, that the day of 
alonementwasadayof Aumiffo'ion; and 
as the High Priest was Ihen to oiFer sa- 
crifices for his own sins, as well as those 
of the people, he was to be so clad as 
to indicate that he could lay claim (ono 
esemption on the score nf frailty and 
guilt ; that he recognised the fact that 
in the need of expiation, the highest and 
the lowest, the priest and the tevile, 
stood on a level before God, with whom 
there is no distinction of persons. 



6. They ahall make Ihe ephod, kc, 
Ueh.-\-]0»ephod. Gr. criu/i.ia.sAouIde)-. 
pieet. The original conies from *tQK 
aphad, to bind or gird on, and there- 
fore signifies in general lomething to be 
girded on; but as to the precise form of 
tbe vestment itself it is difficult 
gather from the words of the narrat 
H very distini 



a this. 



It still 4 
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pieces iliereof joined at the two 
edges thereof; and so it shall be 
joined together. 
8 And fhe curious girdle of the 
e^hod, which is upon it, shall be 
ol the same, according fo the work 
thereof; even of gold, n/blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 



reader. From an ai 
of all th 



d of tl 



'0 comparison 
Ephod in the 
for the 



sacred ti 

most part agreed in considering it as 
approBcliing to the form of a siorl 
double apron, having tbe two parts 
connected by two wide straps united 
on the slioulders. These are called, y. 
7, tbe two akovlder-pieecs, which were 
to be joined at the two edges thereof j 
i. e. on the very apex of fhe shoulders. 
This junction was effected in some way 
under the two onyx-stones and at the 
precise point where they rested upon 
the shoulders. These stones are said 
by Josephus (who calls tliem 'sardonyi- 
stones') to lia?e been very splendid, 
and B^hr (hinlcs that tiie symbolical 
significancy of the Ephod was mainly 
concentrated in these ' shoulder-pieces,' 
which, like our modern epanletlt), were 
a badge of dignity, authority, com- 
mand—an idea to which we shall ad- 
vert m the sequel. 'Hie two main 
pieces or tappets of the Ephod hung 
down, the one m front, the other be- 
hind, but to what depth ia not stated, 
aUhough Josephus says it was a. cubit, 
which would bring then- lower eitrem- 
ity about to the loins. It seems to ua 
probable on the whole that the posterior 
portion hung down from tbe shoulders 
considerably lower than the anterlor- 
Btit without some other append^e 
these dorsal and pectoral coverings 
would hai^ loose upon the person, to 
prevent which a ' curious girdle,' form- 
ing an integralpart of the Ephod itself, 
and composed probatly of two distinct 
bands issuing from the sides of either 
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the frontal or hinder portion, passed I in the front piece is designed for Ihs 
round the body jnst under the arms so inscrlioD of the Brenst-plale. The ap. 
as to encircle it oter the region of the | pendant straps when brought around 
heart. The annexed cut mil aid the i the body formed the 'curious girdle of 
reader's coneepdoD, The open space 1 the Ephod.' 




ly followed Braunius in l^is celebrated 
worit on the Bressee of the Jewish 
FriestE, as that which we regard as on 
tile whole till 



I of tho ablest of [he Hebrew j his engra 



ntends for a lorm 

to thai of a belt or 

rdle for the whole Ephod, and (hwo 

much thai is plausible inhis^iew, 

1 to give a copy of 
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9 And thou shalt take tivo onys- 
atonea, and grave on them i3ie 
names of the children of Israel; 

10 Sk of their names on one 
stone, and the other six names of 
the rest on the other stone, accord- 
ing to their biriL. 

11 With the work of an engraver 



it WHS mado, this was evidently the 

nnd the separating vail -oi the Taber- 
nacle, and wrought like il, except that in 
this ephod-tapcstry Iho figures ofcherub- 
im were \ranting, and instead of them 
there was a rich ioterweaving of threads 
of gold, which together with the beaa- 
tiful colore, embroidered, must Save 
given it an aii of inexpressible richness. 
On this point the Jewish writers say, 
'The gold that was in the weaving of 
the ephod and breast-plala was thus 
■wrought: He (the cunning workman) 
took one thread of pure goM and put ii 
with six threa.ds of blue and twisted 
these seven threads as one. And so 
he did one thread of gold with six of 
pnrple, and one with six of scarlet, and 
one with six of linen. Thus these four 
threads of gold and twenty-eight threads 
in all.' Maimanides in Aitiauwih. 
This is a very probable account of the 
mode of texture, thongh the propoilion 
of gold strikes us as very small. From 
tho allusion in the description of our 
Savior's dress,Rev. 1.13, 'Clothed with 
a. gniment down to the foot, and girl 
about the paps with a golden girdle,' it 
is teasonably to be inferred that it con- 
tained a pretty copious insertion of gold 
in ils texture, from which fact the curi- 
ous girdle oftheEphod was usually dia- 
lii^ished by this epithet. Though 
properly and primarily a vestmeat of 
the H^h Priest, yet. it appears that 
garments of the same name were worn 
by the inferior priests, but they were 
plain ones oflineu. It does net ap^iear 
that even these were worn at first by 
the coramoa priests. But we al^er- 
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in stone, like the engravings of a 
signet, shall thou engrave Uie two 
stones with the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel: thon shalt make 
them to be set in ouches of gold. 

12 And thou shalt put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of tlie 
ephod /or stones of memorial unto 



wards read of eommou priests wearing 
Ephods; and indeed Samuel, who waa 
only a Levite, wore one ; and David, 
who was not even a Levite, did the 
same when he danced before the ark. 
On one occasion Saul consulted the 
Lord by Urim, and consequently used 
the Ephod of the high priest, I Sam. 
SS. 6; and on another occasion David 
did thesame,! Sam. 30, 7, It is thought 
by some, however (hat Saul and David 
did not themselves use the Epliod, but 
directed the priest to use it. 

9—12. Thou Shalt take tvv onyx- 
stones, &c. On each of the connecting 
pieces that went across the shoulders 
was set cji arch or socket of gold, con- 
taining an onyx-Blone (Chai. ' Beryl- 
stone') on which the names of the 
tribes of Israel were engraved, as in a 
seal, six on each shoulder. Thus Mai- 
monides ; 'He set on each shoulder a 
beryl-stone four-square, embossed in 
gold ; and he graved on the two stones 
the names of the tribes, six on one 
stone and six on the other, according to 
ibeir births. And the stone whereon 
Reuben was written, was on the right 
shoulder, and the stone whereon Simeon 
was written, was on the left.' The 
Rabbins say, moreover, that the letters 
were so equally divided in these two 
inscriptions that Joseph's name was 
written 'Jehoseph' in order to make Just 

ivrenly-five letters in each stone. 

IF According to their birth. Heb. 
amiOS ketho!edotham, their hirths or 
genei-alions. That is, according to the 
order of their respective births or ages 
Tlie arrangement is diversely under, 
stood by Josephus and most of the 
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Ihe children of Israel: audi Aaron 


shall bear their names before the 


LoKB upon his two shoulders ""for 




13 H And thou shalt make ouches 


«/goldi 


14 And two chains of pitregold 


at tlie ends; of wreatheii work 


6.11. 


Rabbinical wriiers, according lo the 


latter of whom Ihe order was as fol- 






Left. 




Right. 






Gad, 




Reuben, 






Asher, 




Simeon, 






Issachar, 




Levi, 






Zsbulon, 




Judah, 






Joseph, 




Dan, 






Benjamin, 




^aphtali. 






rhe former, h 


avinr 


speeiul view 


to 


their several mothers, arranges them 


ih 


s; 








Simeon, 




Reuben, 




Judah, 


Levi, 




Zebulon, 


Issachar, 




Dan, 


Naphtali, 




Asher, 


Gad, 






Benjamin, 




Joseph. 




Ii 


s a matter o 


f liitl 


mome.ll wh 


ch 




la. For slonc) ofmamnTial unto (fte 


cMidren of hracl. That is, as a me- 


morial for or in befialf of the children 




to Israel (hat he appeared before God 


in the priestly office as a represent- 


ative of [he whola people. The mean- 




U in fact 


.plat 


ed in the ne 


xt 



■jiloit of judgment, &0. 
BblDa hoshen miskpat. : 
jwrhaps be belter rendered 
sioii ptclnral or lireast-piet 



shalt thou make them, and i'asten 
the wteatken chains to the ouches, 
15 If And nthou shalt make the 
breast-plate of judgment with cun- 
ning work ; after the work of the 
ephod thou shalt make it ; of gold, 
of blue, and of purple, and of scar- 
let, attd of fine twined linen slialt 
tliou make it. 



'.enS, I 



briast-ptale conveys the idea 



mplied in 



original. Greek 
Ihe tatiotiaie of 
jaigtatnts, as it is also tendered in the 
LHl.Vulg. Ths etymology of the orig- 
inal term ysfl luultfii, is entirely im- 
known. Gesenius indeed refers to the 
Arabic hosAnB, to 6^ fair, beaMtifvi, 
splendid, as perhaps having affinity 
with its root, witli which he compares 






It (hough it 



the Germ, achei 

equally a matter of cc 

irselves prefer the su^;es<ion of Avea- 

ius (Lex. ad rad. l»n) that it comes 

' transposition of letters from TOTR 

.hash, to augur, to divine, a sense 

ry nearly akin to that of seeking in- 

irmalioH by coasulling an oracle. 

et we are stiil unable lo establiik this 

any other as Iha legitimate (brma- 

in of the word, and are compelled 

tlierefore lo content ourselves with such 

s of tlie material, form, and uses 

of the yOTl hoiheii as can be deduced 

the text independent of philolc^ical 

Ualeralaid. II was called 'breast- 

of judgment' from its being worn 

by the High Priest when he went into 

the Most Holy Place to consult God re- 
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16 Four-square it shall be, betng 
doubled ; a spaa shall be the length 
thereof, and a span shall ie ' 
breadth thereof, 

17 oAnd thou Shalt set in it 
lings of stones, even four row; 
Btones ; tAe first row shall be a 
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dins, 3. topaz, and a caibimcle : this 
shall be the first row. 

18 And the second row shall be 
an emerald, a sapphire, and a dia- 

19 And the third row a ligure, an 
agate, and an amethyst. 

20 And the fourth row a beryl, 



brocade as (he Ephod, of two spans i 
length and one in breadlh. Consi 
queody when doubled it was just 



should al 
le other. 






divi< 



halt s< 



doublsd 



parent. Some suppose il 

it more strength in bearing the precious 

stones appended to it. Snt for our- 

back fold could liiiTe aided in support- 
ing the weight of the stones in front. 
Far preferable therefore lo us seems 
the opinion, (hat it was doubled thus in 
order that being sewed tt^ther on three 
sides and left open on one il might 
form a kind of sach, pocket, or bag, as 

a tcceplacla of somelhing which was to 
be put in it. Bat of this more in the 
sequel. At each corner of the Breasl- 
plale thus made into a square form was 
a golden ring. To the 1 wo upper ones 
were altaclied two golden cliains of 
wreathen work, i, e. cbains made of 

gelher, which passed up to the shoul- 
ders and were there somehow fastened 
to the shoulder-pieces or to the onyx- 
Elones. By means of these chains it was 
suspended on the breasl. But to render 
it stiU more firm in its position, two 
laces or ribbons of blue were passed 
through the two rings at the two lower 
corners of the Breast-plate, and also 
ihrough two corresponding rings in the 
Ephod, and then tied together a iillle 
above the girdle of the Ephod, This 
rendered the Breasl-plule and Ephod 
inseparable, so that the latter could nut 
be put on without being accompanied 
by the (dtmer, and the punishment of 
slripes was decreed agains 



stonci. Heb. fa* CiVip 13 !r,»in 
miUSIha bo millaath eben, thrrn shall 
fill initfiZlings of atones. The import 
undoubtedly is that fhese slones were 
to be set or enchased in sockets of gold 
or some other metal, and they are call- 
ed filUngs because the stones when in- 
sertedjJHed up the cavities prepared for 
their reception. The precise manner in 
which these twelve precious slones, 
which had the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved upon them, were al- 
laclied 10 the Breast-plate is no: ei- 
pressed in the text, thongh it is usually 

been upon the outside, and tliat they 
were fully eiposed (o view when worn 
upon the High Priest's bosom. Tliis, 
however, is not asserted in [he teit, 
and we shall soon suggest several rea- 
sons for doubting whellier il were the 
fact. It is certain that (he stones were 
in some way appended to the Sreast- 
that they w 



I, three 






peculiar manner in which ihey were 
ailjusted to the supporting ground of 
the tapestry, this is a point which is to 
be iT^erred from an attentive consider- 
ation of all the circnmslances relating 
to the fabric itself, and upon this we 
shall be more full in a subsequent nole. 
At presenlTve shall devote a page or 
two to (he consideralion of the slones 
themselves, in relation to which we are 
constrained lo remark that after all the 
research expended by antiquarians upon 
the suiijecl much uucerlainty still resla 
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upon il. Tliey caiinof be Batisfectorily 
identiRed. We can only appcoach a 
probaiilily, more or less slroiig, that 
liie gems whicli we now call the lopaz, 
emerald, sapphire, carbuncle, &c., do 
truly uiswec to the original terms which 
tliey are thus made to represent in Eng- 
lish. Our explanations must be taken 
therefore by the reader subject tj> the 



:suryal 






Heb. DIM Idem, from 
the radical Qllt adam, to be ruddy or 
red. Chal. 'pHD aaiakan, and KTlpaO 
samlietlia, red. Gr. rrafiioc, sardine, a 
name supposed to be lakeu from Sardis 
or Sardinia, where it was originally 
found. ItwaaastoneoftheruSi/class, 

modems. The finest specimens 
come from Siirat, a cily near the gulf 
ofCamtayinlndia. 

a. Topaz. Heb. mt>B pifdoA. Ety- 
mology unknown. Gr. r™.{,=^, t 
ion, a name which Pliny says is derived 
from roposo), an island in the 
Sea. Clial. 'pll yarkan and KTlpli 
yofkelha, sigiijjjin^ green. It is sup- 
posed to be the modern ckryaoUle, and 
its color to have been a transparent 
greeji-yelloii'. It conies now from 
Egypt, where it is found in alluvial 

3. Caedobcle. Heb. np"Qiartfc«iiV, 
from pia taroA, to lighten, gUtler, or 
glister; answering to the u^fl^of 
rax, of the Greeks, so called because 
when held to the sun it resemhiea a 
piece of bright biirning charcoal. In- 
deed its name earlmncle means a little 
caul, and refers us at once to a lively cool- 
red. Its modem name is the garnet. 
The Sepluagint, Josephus, and Lai. 
Vulgate have rendered in this place by 
tr/igpa^iojsnmroyiJos, emei'aid. Butthis 
is more properly tlie rendering of the 
next in order. The coritinri* and the 
emerald have in fact in some way be- 
cnme transposed in the Greek version. 



with the ancient smnrogdoj, or 
emerald, one of the most beautiful of 
all the precious stones. It is character- 
ised by a bright green color, with 
scarcely any mixture, though differing 
somewhat in degrees. The true Ori- 
mlal emerald is now ?ery scarce. The 
best that are at present accessible are 
from Peru. In the time of Moses they 
came from India. 

5, Sapphiee. Heb.liCDsoppii-. Gr. 
(raijitifW! sapphiTOS. The word is very 
nearly the same in all known languages, 
and OS to the sapphire itself it is, after 
the diamond, the most valuable of the 
gems, exceeding all others in lustre and 
hardness. Uisot&$ky-blue,otJineaz- 
ure color, inall the choicest specimens, 
thongh other larielies occur. Indeed 
among practical jewellers it is a name 
of wider application perhaps than that 
of any of the rest of the precious atones. 
Pliny says that in his time the best 
sapphires came from Media, At present 
Ihey are found in greater or less per- 
fection in nearly every country. 

6. Diamond. Heb. bin"" snSalom, 
from dVi halam, to beat, to imite upon, 
so called from its extraordinary hard- 
ness, by which like a hammer it wil! 
beat to pieces any of the other sorts of 
stones. Thus the Greehs called the 
diamond aStifjas, ada/mas,iroiaGr. n,not 
and jnjjDM, dniniu, to .lubdue, on account 
of its supposed invincible hardness. 
Accordingly Pliny says of diamonds, 
that ' they are found to resist a stroke 
on the anvil to SBch a degree that the 
iron itself gives way and the anvil is 
shattered to pieces.' This is no doubt 
eja^erated and fabulous, but it is suffi- 
cient to justify the propriety oflhe He- 
brew name, thai diamonds are much 
harder than other precious stones, and 
m this all are agreed. This quality of 
the diamond, together with its incom- 
parable brilliancy, renders it by far the 
most valuable of alltha gems. The Gr. 
here has cooxit jup'S, or jasper. 

1. LiGtTEE. Ileb. tSsA leshem. Gr 
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21 And tlie stones shall he with 
the names of the children of Israel, 
twelve, according to their names, 
tike the en^avings of a signet; 
every one wiib his name shall they 
be according to the twelve tribes. 

2S ^And thou skalt make upon 
the hreast'plate chains at the ends 



breast-plate two rings of gold, and 
shalt put the two rings on (he two 
ends of the breasi>plate. 
24 And thou shalt put the two 
wrealhen c/iains of gold in the two 
rings juMch are on uie ends of the 
breast-plate. 
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25 And t/ie other two ends of tlie 
two wreaiheu chains thou shalt 
fasten in the two ouches, and put 
them on the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod before it, 

ae HAnd thou shalt make two 
rings of gold, and thou shalt put 
them upon the two ends of the 
breast-plate in the border thereof, 
which ig in the side of the ephod 
inward. 

2J And two other rings of gold 
thou shalt make, and shalt put 
them on the two sides of the ephod 
underneath, toward tlie fore-part 
(hereof, over against the other coup- 
ling thereof, above the curions gir- 
dle of the ephod. 

28 And ihey shall hind the breast- 
plate by the rings thereof unto the 



Aiyofiiiiv, ligUTiOH. Tbis is one or tlie 
most doubtful of the precious stones as 
to color. It is supposed to be closely 
«laled 10 tiia hyacinth (jotinlR) of 
the modems, wbicU is a red strongly 
tinged icifft orangf-yellovi. 



Heb. ' 



Gr. 



n^nriif , achnlta, agate. This is a stone 
of a grent variety of hues, which is 
thought by samelo be identical with 
the ckfysoproa, and if so it is probably 
that a golden green was the predomiu- 

9. Amethvst. Heb. nains ahla- 
mah. Gr. oiHfliwros, amelhystos, from 
n, not, and ^tftioro!, drunken, because 
wine drank frijm au amethyst cup was 
supposed by the ancients to prevent 
inebriation. The oriental amelhyst is 
a transparent gem, tho color of which 
seems to be aomposed of a alrong blue 
and a deep red ; and according as either 
prevails, affording different tinges of 
purple, and sometimes even fading to a 
rose eofor. It comes from Pei^sia, Ara- 



10. Bekyl. Heb. IDilCin li 
Gr. j(faira\<Biii, chi-ysolUios. A 
eid gem of <» sea or blaish greet 



shinh. 



i many mineralogists and critics 
suppose, lliB beryl is the same as the 
chryiBlile, it is a gem of t/elloKish green 
color, and ranks at present among tlie 

)1. Ortrx. Heb. DHE sAofioin; call- 
ed onyx from Gr. arv(, onyx, from its 
resemblance of its ground color to tlmt 
lunated spot at the base of the human 
nail, which the Greek word signifies. 
It is a semi-pellucid stone of a fine 
flinty textore, of a aalerish sky-colared 
ground, variegated with bands of tchile 
and brown, which run parallel to each 
other. It is beta rendered hy the Gr. 
ffijimWiuF, beryllian, beryl, from some 
apparent confusion in the order of the 
names. See Mote on Gen. 3. 13. 

12. Jaspeh. Heb. HBTD^JFOsAepfteA. 
Gr, arvx'""! onuchion. The similarity 
of the Hebrew name has determined 
most critics to consider the jasper as 
the gem intended by this designation. 
This is a slone distinguished by such a 
Yost variety of hues, that it is extreme, 
ly hazardous to fis upon any one as its 
distinguishing color. The brown Egyp- 
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The annexed cut, conformed to the I lish name we consider as unforlunately 
HEual model, will convey a tolerably chosen. Pectoral, i. e. breast-iilate is 
eorreol idea of tha general form and ap- 1 decidedly preferable. Josephus calls 
poaranoB of ibe Bceast-plate. The Eng- 1 it Esaen. 




ajajaj 
ia(ia(ia| 



El. And the itones shall be with the 
names. Heb.Cl^^IO ^Sl oJ sAcm<:fA,Ufn3n 
Hie nnmei. The more natural and di- 




'logjr* 



3uld be 






flhall he upon the stones,' but the ex- 
pression is idiomatic, and probably im- 
plies that Ihe sloaes should be accom- 
panied or distinguished by the names ; 
or we may adopt the coiislrucllon of 
Noldius (De Heb. Partlo. sub voc. Jy) 
and all the ancient versions, and render 
it— 'the stones shall be according la 



}{ the children of Israe , 
which probably involves the complex 
idea of the stones corresponding with 
the names ill number, and also of having 
the names actually acjilptared upon 

28. Vnto ths rings of Ihe ephad. Of 






IS said in the 



iftheEphod 
above; probably because tha use of 
them would not so fully appear till the 
Breast-plate and ils position came lo 
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rings of the ephod with a lace of 
blue, that it may be above the cu- 
rious girdle of the ephod, and that 
the bieast-plate be not loosed from 
the ephod. 
29 And Aaron shall bear tlie 



be described a: 



n the presenl 



2S, Aaron shall bear the names, Sic, 
in the breasl-plale of judgment Bpon hi) 
heart. The phrase ' upon his beart' 
is not properly to be understood in this 



isical s 



equivalent to ' upon his breast,' 'upon 
his bosom.' Tbia is not the usage of 
the Hebrew in regard to the word 
'heart.' After a pretty thorough ei- 
aminalion of the many hundreds ofcases 
in which lie term occurs in the sacred 
writers, we have not been able to find a 
single instance, apart from (he present, 
in which it is anequivocally employed 
in a physiolc^ieal sense, to denote that 
grand organ of the human body which 
snatomists call ' tUe liean.' Tha pas- 
sage which comes nearest to such a 
sense is that in Is. 1. 5, 'The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint.' 
Tet even here iho metaphorical sense 
is predominant ; for as the iickness is 
not corporeal, but moral, so the mem- 
bers aJfecled ore to be considered as 
equally figurative. According to ihe 
prevailing usage of Scripture, thaliearl 
is regarded as the seat of iuLelligeoce 
and emotion. The feelings of love, 
hope, fear, joy, sorrow. Sic, are refer- 
red to the heart; and in the present 
ease we cannot question that although 
as a matter of fact the Breast-plate was 
worn over the region of the heart, yel 
the dominant idea conveyed by the 
phrase is, that Aaron was to bear these 
names of the tribes in hia kind and 
a_ffectionate remembrance whenever he 
went into the holy place. The boauti- 
ful sculptured gems were to be to him 
a menional or memento of tile fact that 
tha interests of the whole people were 
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names of the children of Israel in 
the breast-plate of judgment upon 
his heart, when he goeth in unto 
the holy place, P for a memorial be- 
fore the Lord continually. 



committed to him as their represent- 
ative, and that he should never cease to 
feel burdened in soul with this grasc 
responsibility, especially whenever he 
was called to act in his capacity as sa- 
cerdotal judge of the chosen tribes. In 
lids facl we ore no doubt at liberty lo 
read one very inleresting feature of the 
typical intent of the jewelled Breast- 
plate. The prjesihood of Aaron shadow- 
ed forth the infinitely greater and more 
glorious priesthood of Christ. In iha 
execution of his office as the great High 
Priest of the Church, he was ordained 
to enter into the holy place, there to 
appear in the presence of God for its. 
This he has done. He ascended to 
heaven after his resurrection, that be 
might there complele (he work he had 
begun on earth. On his heart ate en- 
graven the names of all his people, and 
not one of them is overlooked or for- 
gotten. He presents them all before 
hia Father, as IhB objects of his own 
kind and solicitous sympathy and care, 
and ihey are dear to the Father, because 
they are dear to the Sou. As he thua 
bears these his jewels on his heart 
while they are toiling and travailing 
here below, so will he finally transfer 
them fiom his bosom to his head, mak- 
ing them, to adorn his diadem forever in 
the kii^om of his glory. 

But this does not forbid the supposi- 
tion, that in relation to God the stones 
of the Breast-plate may have subserved 
still anolher purpose. Certain it is that 
the whole scope of the context leads us to 
view them as indicating not only the 
subjects, but also the inttruraenls, of 
those judicial decisions about wliich 
they were employed. Tliey were in 
some way made use of as a medium of 
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tht oracular responses which the Hi 
Priest oblained by consul latj on from 
Jehovah in behalf of the Jewish 
pie. But Bs this presents them 
distinct point of view, as intimately 
connected, if not absolutely Identitied, 
with the Urim and Tliummim, we sholl 
defer the sequel of our remarks on the 
Breast-plate tilt we come to the con- 
sideration of that very inCeresiing but 
abstruse subjeol. 

In the mean time, we cannot forbear 
presenting the reader with the follow- 
ing translated eitract from the work of 
Biihr before mentioned, in relation to 
the joint symbolical uses of the Ephod 
and the Breast- plale. 

' The Ephod and the Hoshen or Pec- 
toral, which formed the third general 
division of the High Priest's veslmenls, 
and signified the kingly dignity, do not 
Eland in subordinate relation the ona to 
the other, so that the Hoslien was 
merely an appendage to the Sphod, 
but they are both treated in the orig- 
inal as independent articles, yet at 
the same lime making tcH^ther one 
whole. The dignity also whiih they 
represent, must be in some way of a 
two-fold nalnre, or which eihibits it- 
self under a doable aspect ; and thus in 
fact was the tingly dignity, both among 
the Hebrews and nil oriental antlqaity 
conceived of, viz,, as uniting in itself 
the two grand prerogatives of lordship 
nnd jadgment. Thus, I Sam. S. 6, 6, 
'And said unto him, Behold, thou art 
old, and thy sons walk not in ihy ways : 
now make us a king to j-adge as like 
all the nations. But the thing dis- 
pleased Samuel, when they Eaid, Give 
as a king lo judge vs: and Samuel 
prayed unlo the Lord.' So also SO, 
'That we also may be like all the na- 
tions; Kid ibsX aar king may jvdge till, 
and go out before us, and fight our bat- 
tles.' S Sam. 16. 4, 'Absalom said 
moreover. Oh that I were made jadge 
in the land, thai every man which hath 
any snil at caosa might come unto me, 



and Iicotdd do him juslice!' I Kings, 
3. 9, 'Give therefore thy serrant an un- 
derstanding heart to judge Ihy people, 
that I may discern between good and 
bad : for who is able to judge this thy 
so great a people!' So Artemidorus 



, the' 



igning was judging. Now 
the reigning dignity is plainly indi- 
cated by the Ephod, inasmuch as we 
have already observed, that its dis- 
tingaishing feature was the shoulder- 
piece (Gr.in-iu/iit), and the sflou/der both 
in sacred and profane antiquity is con- 
sidered as theseaf<^jDiie}'«ignfy. Thua 
Isaiah says of the Messiah, ch. 9. 5, 
'And the gooerameni shall be upon his 
shoulder,' So also according to an In- 
dian myth, when the ditferent castes 
came forth from the body of Brahma, 
kings and uariifre heroes issued from 
' shoulder. That the same idea was 
familiar among the Romans would ap 
pear from the words of Pliny (Panegyr. 
10.), 'Cum abunde expertus esset pater, 
quam bene humeris tuis sedet imperi- 
um,' since {thy) father haih abundant- 
!y proved how uvU dominion sits upon 
thy shoulders. The symbolical import 
ime when upon the shoulder of 
of the Egyptian king Sesostris 
the inscription was read; Eyw r^yls 

acquired this pro-nince by my 

shoulders. In accordance with this, 

theuaua! insigniaof ruKng', viz., sword 

and keys, were suspended from the 

shoulder. Thus, Is. S3. S2, 'And the 

key of the house of David will I lay 

upon his shoulder; so he shall open, 

d none shall shut ; and he shall shut, 

d none shall open.' That (he sword 

ing from the shoulder among the 

■eeks and Romans, will hs seen by 

ference to Hom. II. 2.45. Lipslus in 

ic. Annal. 1. 35. As to what relates 

Ihe judicial prerogative, v/G need not 

go beyond the designation given in the 

■gipal to the Breast-plale, viz., "(ffln 
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30 IT And qthoTi shall put in the 
breast-plate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim ; and they shall 



t331D!a AojAen miskpal, breatt-plate of 
judgment, lo show its symbolical liear- 
ing.' Syiabol. des Mos. Cvlf., vol. II. 
p. 137—9. If ihis view of the subject 
be well founded, wa think there is 
strong reason to believe, thai llie use 
cfipaulelUa as a badge oi' authority ani 
impeTalorial command is to he traced 
hack through Iha line of p[Lst centuries 
to the Shouldet-piece of tho ancieal 
Ephod. This article of military ac- 

ject of very curious historical interest, 
which might well demand u thorough 
investigation. 



30. Thou shaU pul ia the breast- 
ytafe of judgment the Urim and Thum- 
mim. Heb. B-^ann mi D1-i1K «"m 
ve-elh hattummim, the Light! and the 
Perfections. Gr. rqv JtiXumv rai u^nO- 
etav, the manifeatation and the truth. 
Aq. ' Bnlightenings and Certainties.' 
Sam. 'Elucidations and Ferfeclions.' 
Syr. ' tie Lucid and Iha Perfect,' Arab. 
■Illuminations and Certainties.' Lat. 
Vulg. ' Doctrine and Verity.' Lulh, 
'Light and Bight.' The Hebrew terms 
signify primarily fires or lights, and 
perfectiona or truth. Perfection and 
.truth are in Scripture style virtually 
equivalent in import, because what is 
perfected is truly done, neither false, 
vaiu, or unexecuted, but accomfHsked, 
The sacred writers, therefore, who 
ollen Funjoln synonymous terms, have 
brought these epithets (t^ether in sev- 
eral instances, as Josh. S4. 14, 'Fear 
the Lord and serve him in perfection 
and truth (nasai Oiam betummim 
«6«Kme(A)i' i.e. really and perfectly. 
Thus also 'according lo truth,' Rom. 
S. 3, is the same as most certainly to be 
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be upon Aaron's heart, when he 
goeth in before tJie Lorh: and 
Aaron shall bear the judgmeat of 
the children of Israel upon his heart 
before the lrf>6D continually. 



accomplished; wherefore cpyar icork or 
deed, and a>nfli.B truth, I John, 3. 18, 
ale synonymous; 'My little children 
let us not love in word or in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth.' That the divine 
oracles were perfect or truth no one 

their source, and who recals the ei- 
pression of the Psalmist, Ps. 119. 130, 
< Tha entrance (Gr. 6^\raai;, the mani- 
festation) of thy word giveth light.' 
Others, however, understand the phrase 
as an instance of hendiadys, denoting 
under a double denomination one and 
tho game thing, or as equivalent to 
most perfect tight or illumination. The 
same figure occurs Deut. le. 18. Mat. 
4. 16. coinp. with Job, 10. 31. Joliu, 
3.5. 

In the Urim and Thummin, a subject 
of great interest, and at the same time 
of greai difficulty, opens upon us. Vari- 
ons and voluminous have been the speo- 
ulations of learned men in respect lo 
what is meant by these objects, and 
the precise manner in which they were 
made instrutnental in obtaining orac- 

in consistency willi our general plan 
of exposition, avoid entering some- 
what minutely into the investigation of 
both these points ; and yet we are un- 
able to assure ourselves of presenting 
the evidence under either head in such 
a light as to command the entire assent 
of our readers to the resulting con- 
clusions. Should we fail of success in 
ihis, we shall at least hut share the 
defeat of most of our predecessors in 
(he same field of enquiry, yet we are 
not without hope that our usual method 
of rigid philological analysis 









atisfactory charai 



suits 
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tual wliich will re- 
quite a very etabotale discussion, wa 
Ehall wilh more coulideiice bespeak the 
reader's indulgence for a train of remark 
more than usually extended. 

I. The first question repsettinj the 
Urim and Thumraini regards their no- 
fore. What were they? Certain it is, that 
we find no previons mention of lliem ; 
no order given for their construction; 
and no intimation that these names 
were ever applied lo any of the articles 
which Moaes itiw directed to makB. 
The obscurity in which the suVjecl is 
involved in the sacred text, ti^ether 
with the infinite conjectures to which it 
has gifen rise, has led some comment- 
alors to the conclusion that the matter 
is, and was intended to be, one of in- 
scrutable mystery, which it is Tain lo 
think of penetrating. In this they vir- 
lually subscribe to the opinion of the 
learned Kimchi, who remarks, that 'he 
is on the safest side who frankly con- 
fesses his ignorance; so that we seem 
to need a priest to stand up with Urim 
and Thummim to leach us what the 
Thummim were." The question, how- 
ever, maybe properly narrowed down 
to a single poiiit, which perhaps admits 
of solution, viz., were the Urim and 
Thummim identioid with the stones of 
the B^eas^plata, ot somethir^ distinct 
from them J On this question the mass 
of commentators divide. Several of the 
Jewish Rabbis among the ancients, and 
Spencer, Michaelis, Jahii, andGesenius 
among the moderns contend that they 
were something entirely distinct from 
the Pectoral, and deposited within the 
pocket or bag nmde of its folds. Some 
of the earlier Hebrew doctors say that 
what is called the Urim and Thummim 
were nothing else than an inscription 
upon a plate of gold of the Tetragram- 
maton or font-lettered name of God 
(mni Ychovak), by the mystic virtue 
of which the High Priest was enabled 
to pronounce Juminon* iind perftct ora- 



cles to the people. But this is a con- 
ceit which may be safely passed to the 
account of the wild and childish ^- 
meats of the Talmudical Rabbins, 
which it would require the same weak- 
ness to refute as to adopt, 

A theory coming from a far higher 
source, nnd yet almost equally extrav- 
agant, is that proposed by Spencer in 
his voluminous and in many respects 
valuable work on the 'Laws of the He- 
brews. He supposes that the Urim 
were the sams wilh the Teraphini, and 
thai they were nothing more than small 
divining images, put into the lining of 
the Dreasl.plate, which were miracH- 
lously made to speak with an articulate 

it would be scarcely possible tohave in- 
troduced into the service of the sanctu- 
ary any thing more directly idolatrous 
and pagan in its tendencies than such 
a declce ; and when we consider how 
carefully the whole Mosaic system 
guards against that propensity to image- 
worship which the Israelites evidently 
brought with them from Egypt, we can- 
not but be surprised that a theory so 
utterly abhorrent lo the genius of Juda- 
ism should have been proposed by a 

however, to the erudite Spencer to say, 

objections to the common theories than 
in establishing his own. His dissert- 
ation on the tTrim and Thummim is 
preemmently able and learned, not- 
withstanding the obvious error of his 
main position, nor is it by any means 
an easy task to dispose of the philo- 
lo^cal and critical arguments by which 
he aims lo prove, that the objects so 
called, whatever they were, were some- 
thing pal into the lining or folds of the 
Breast-plate, instead of being eitemally 
attached to it. We are on the whole 
constrained to yield a qualified assent 
to the force of his reasonings on this 
head, while at tlie same time the sequel 
will show, that this admission is per- 
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fectly consistent with mainlainir 
main view which he is induced to 
Wo may observe, moteover, 
adverting lo the work of Spencei 
we are ficml; ol' opinion that 
more weight is due lo the grand idea 
pervading it, or the confacmity in many 
leatures at the Jeivisli to the Egyptian 
system of worship, than has usually 
been conceded. Certain it is that with- 
in Ihe last fifly'years new soaree 
evidsnce liaie been opened upon 
subject, by which the state of the ques- 
tion has been entirely altered, from one 
of argument to oue of foci. These 
sources are found in the ancient paint- 
d Ip f EgJP 1 sfi e;i- 

' ' " f detail 
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the mam features of which were trans- 
mkled, through the family of Koah, lo 
all the different nations of antiquity, 
and which are still traceable in Iheit 
various superstitions, thoi^h sadly de- 
formed, defaced, and perverted by Iho 



I of c 



f h 






I I 



f d 



ship established among the two people. 
The reader has only lo turn back to a 
preceding page, and compare the cut of 
an Egyptian Art borne by priests with 
Moses's acconnt of the Ark of tile 
Covenant and Ihe manner in which it 
was carried, for a striking specimen of 
tills coincidence. How the coincidanct 
or^inated— whether it was Hccidemal 
or whether the Jews borrowed from the 
Egj^tians, or the Egyptians froi 
Jews ; or whether both are to he traced 



■a origui 






practice — is a question not easily de- 
.oided, though for ourselves we consider 
the latter supposilian as by far the 
probable. We have little question 



quently introduced. In giving the Le- 
vitical system to the chosen people, God 
was pleased to retain, purified from 
, their idolatrous associationc, many of 
the peculiaritifs which marked Ihe 
Egyptian worship, not because they 
viere Egyptian, or becanse God would 
unduly consult the weaknesses and pre- 
judices of the chosen people, but be- 
cause they were primitive end pnlri- 
aivhal, common in their elementary 
forms to all nations, and perhaps orig- 
inally of divine institution. This we 
consider a view of the suhject sufKcient 
lo account for all the fiicls, not liable to 

will afford us essential aid in the ex- 
plication of the present and many other 
features of the Hebrew rilnal. 

The other and much more probable 
opinion relative to the Urim and Thnni- 
mim is, ibat they were in fact identical 
with the stones of the Breast-plate, but 
called by this name from the Inslru- 
mental usei which they were made to 
subserve in the symbolical econ my o! 
the priesthood. This opin on h h i 
held by Josepbus, Fhilo, and mo of 
the ancient Jewish doclo and has 
been generally adopted by 1 e m d ns 
is supported by the Ibllow ng n d 

(I.) Tf the words Urim a d Thum 
mim be regarded as epitMa, rather than 
nomej, applied to the stones, nothing 
could be more appropriate. From their 
intrinsic properties of splendor, bril- 
liancy, and iiimitioasnesa, they might 
very properly be termed Lights and 
Ferfiaiota, an eipression supposed by 
many to be grammatically equivalent 
to moji perfect lights. This is lbs 
view of Braunius, who says th^l not 
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G pMcious Stones lo be em- 
ployed, hut they were to be the most 
shining and perfect of the kind. Ac- 
cordingly, V. 30 may he considered aa 
in fact an emphatic repetition of T. 29, 
intimating that the work commanded 
shouM be executed in tlie moEt exact 
and scrupulous manner ; that such stones 
should be pravided and so eiquisitely 
polished and set, as to present tlie most 
brilliant appearance, and be entitled to 
the Bignificaat desigiialion of Lights 
and Per/eciioiu. 

{a.) IftheUtim and Thummim were 
not the same with the gems of the 
Breast-plate, it is wholly ineiplicable 
that the satted narrative gives i 
account of them. Whilo every 
part of tlie ritual is described wit 

pin of the Tabernacle or a thread oC 
Ibe priestly gatmeiits were to be made 
without express direction, how comes il 



Terj r 



imong tl 



e apparatus! 



porlant items of the wh< 

The silence of the 

on this point must be regarded as strong 

evidence that the Urim and Thummi 

were identical with the stones. 

(3.) II will be ohsened upon coi 
paring El. 39, B — 31, with Lev. S. 8, th 
in the description of the Breast-plai 
giTen in the former, while the rows 
stones are mentioned, nothing is said of 
the Urim and Thummim; wliilo in ihp 



latter, 






of the il 



in with the pontifical liabil, the 
Urim and Thummim are mentioned, 
but the stones are passed over in silence. 
What inference more obvious than that 
these objects were in fact one and the 

In order lo concentrate still farther 
all possible collateral light on this poi 
we shall adduce the various passages 
which the Urim and Thummim are m 
tinned throughout the Scriptures. 

Voi. II. u 



Lev. 8. 8, 'And he put the breast- 
plate upon him ; also he put in the 
breast-plate the Urim and Thummim.' 

Rum. 27. 31. 'And he shall stand be. 
fore Eleazar the priest, who shall ast 
counsel for him afler Ihe jadgment of 
yj-iiB before the Lord.' 

Dent. 33. 8, 'And of Levi he said. 
Let thy Thummim and Urim be vHth 
Ihy holy one.' 

I Sam. 38. 6, ' And when Saul in- 
quired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets.' 

Ezra, 2. 63, and Neh. 7. ffi, 'And the 
Titshatba said unto them, that they 
should not eat of the most holy things, 
till there stood tip a priest milh Urim 
and uiUk TAummunt.' 

In neither of these passages is the 
language any more decisive than the 
test before us of the ijuestion at issue, 
The first of them dnes indeed spi^ak 
very eipressiy of the Urim and Tlium- 
mim being put into the Breast-plate, 
and (his also would seein to .be (he un- 
equivocal sense of the words in the 
verse upon which we are now com- 
menting; 'Tboa shall put in the breast- 
plate of judgment (_ysn 5s nw 
UCinOn natluUta el hasheii hammish- 
pat) the Urim and Thummim.' Chal. 
"pra btthoahm, in or inta the treosl- 
plaie. The phraseology i» precisely 
similar to (hat Ex. 23. 16, SI, 'And 
thou shall put into the ark (>K t^^ 
■)ni*n uathalta el haSron) the testi- 
mony,' &c. Nor is it by any means 
unusual to find the particle ^ el inter- 
changed with a b, in the sense of in, 
into. Thus Gen. 49. 29, 'Bury me with 
my fathers in (i«) the cave that is in 
field, of Ephron.' Ps. 104. 23, 'The 
sun ariseth.thej' gather themselves to- 
gether, and lay them down in (itt) 
(heir dens,' l Sam. 10. 22, 'And the 
Lor^l answered, Behold, he hath hid 
himself fljnong (i*() the stufi".' Il would 
seem that in poinl of local position tht 
Urim and Thumnum bore the same re- 
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lation to tba BrEast-plale n'hicli the 
Tables of Teelimony did lo the Ark of 
the Covenant 1 and accordinglir R. Levi 
ben Gerson in Buslorrremarks thus upon 
the passage hefbre us; 'Because Moses, 
after inserting Ihe precious stones in 
the Pectoral, was commanded lo pnt 
the Urim and Thummim into the same, 
we cMnot help bolieTing (bat these were 
something which IHoses put hilo the 
Pectoral in the same manner in which 
he put tables into the Aik, inasmuch as 
he e:cpresses both by the same phrase 

With ihis philological evidence be- 
fore us we biow not how to avoid tlie 
conclusion, that the Orim and Tlium. 
mim were actually pui into Ihe ftild or 
lining of the Breast-plate, dnd the only 
question is, how this idea can be recon- 
ciled with tha above position, that the 
Urim and Thummim and the precioHS 
stones were identical. The single so- 
lution which, as far as we see, can re. 
eoncile two positions so apparently in 
cotlfliot IS, that the stones, instead of 
being outuardly attached to the 
broidered work of the Pectoral, 
thus made visible lo the beholder, 
in fact placed upon its inside, 
other words lodged vrilhin Ihe lining of 
the Breast pkite, and entirely out of 
Bight to any eye but that of Omnis- 
cience ^V e do not perceive (hat there 
IS iny thmg in the lejt, however rigidly 
scanned, which necessarily requires us 
to understand the attachment of the 
stones as external to ihe Breast-plate, 
nor can we resist the belief that the 
main use of the Pectoral was that of a 
bag or pocket in which sometking was 
to be deposiled. If it served merely as 
a ground for supporting the precious 
stones, the grealpr part of it would ne- 
cessarily bo concealed .by them, and 
what then were the use of such an ex- 
quisilB and costly material? Would 

have better answered the purpose! 
Rabbi Solomon, as quoted by Buxlocf, 



arks that 



both i 
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the 


command 


one 


upon the 



» ,1., 

shoulder of A 

the preposition '^y al, 
order to teach us that 
they were placed exteJ'ioHy to the 
Ephod, whereas in speaking of the 
of the Pectoral the preposition 
^it el, in, is uniformly emplay- 
eil, OS Ej!. 28, n, na miKl mimtKa. bo, 
thou shall fill in il. Ei. 39. 10, 1» Ja'>l 
•Q va-yemaHeS bo. and they jUled in it. 
As to the subjoined phrase 13^ ^ al 
tibba, upon Ms heart, that is used lo 
signify that they were la be hidden.' 
~ It it is not by philological cansider- 
15 alone thai we deem Ibis view of 
the snbject sustained. We have already 
adverted to the fact of a very remark- 
coincidence between the rel^ious 
and usages of the Egyptians nnd 
Israelites. The extent to which these 
aftinities oxist, as shown by the mon- 
umental sculptures and paintings of 
Egypt, can be but imperfectly appre- 
ciated by those who are not somewhat 
conversant with the works contain ii^ 
the fac-similes of these wonderful re- 
mains. Nearly every article of the sa- 
cred costume prescribed by God to Mo- 
ses has its counterpart in the pictured 
dresses of the Egyptian priests ; and in 
regard to Ihe objects now under c 



rongly 



the Mosaic syste 

inclined to the opinion, that so lew 
particulars are given, because it is taken 
for granted lfta( they vrere sufficiently 
knouin before. Hahmanides observes 
that whenever the mention of any of 
the sacred things is introduced hy the 
use of the definite or emphatic article fl 
h, the, it implies that it was something 
previously designated or known. Thus 
it is ordered in general terms, 'they 
shall make an ark,> ' thou shalt make a 
table,' ' thou shalt make a candlestick,' 
&c., but when we come to the text be- 
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Thuramim,' as somelliing which would 
<(/'couraB be adequately understood from 
othet sources. In like manner, says 
he, we are loB, in Gen. 2.Zi, that 'God 
placed the cherabima (n-i3T13n Jafc- 
fteruWm) at the east of the garden 
of Eden,' as something too well known 
to need a particular description. How 
if we could obtain evidence that any 
similar usage pre railed among the 
ancient Egyptians, especially in the 
matter of delivering oracles, it would 
obviously go far to countenance the 
idea, lliat the jewelled appendage to the 
Pectoral was a matter with which both 
Moses and the people had already be- 
come familiar in the land ot their bond- 
age. By a singular fortuity it so hap- 
pens, that we are possessed of just the 
evidence that we want iu relatit "" 
this point. Mot only do the Egyptian 
pdntings exhibit the pectoral ornament 
answering to the Jewish hoskea or 
breast-ptale, but in two of the Greek 
historians, viz., Diodorus Siculus and 
jBliaii we find the express record which 
Mr. Wilkinson has embodied iu the fol. 
lowing passage (Man. and Cust. of Anc. 
I^ypt, vol. 2. p. 26,), ' When a case 
was brought for trial, it was customary 
for the aroh-ju^ to pat a golden chain 
aronnd his neck, lo which was suspend- 
ed a small %ur6 of Truth or orna- 
mented with precious stones. This was 
in fact a representation of the goddess 
who was worshipped under the double 
character of truth and jwtlice, and 
whose name, Tlnaei, appears lo have 
been the origin of the Hebrew tlaim- 
mim, a word according to the Septua- 
gint translation, implying truth, and 
bearing a further analogy in its plural 
termination. And what makes it more 
remarkabl* is, that ^e chief priest of 
the Jews, who, before the election of a 
king, was also (he judge of the nation, 
was alone entitled to wear this honorary 
badge; and the Ihummim of the He- 
brews, like the Egyplian figure, was 
studded with precious stones,' It is 



moreover affirmed by the traveller Pe- 
ter du Val that he saw a mummy at 
Cairo, round the neck of which was a 
chain having a golden plate suspended 
from it, which lay on ihe breast of the 
person, and on which was engraved the 
(^nre of a bird. This person was sup- 
posed to have been one of Ihe supreme 
judges; and in all likelihood the bird 
was the emblem of truth, justice, orin- 

This is certainly a remarkable set of 
coincidences, and the force of it in the 
argument is not to be weakened by the 
intimation, that this official badge was 
worn by civil magistrates among the 
I^yptians. The truth is, the religion 
of that people was so interwoven with 
their laws and government that their 
kings were of the lacerdotai order, and 
the judicial functions were exercised 
by the priests. As in nearly all the 
governments of that earlj period of the 
world, so among the i^ptians, the 
people were taught lo regard their rulers 
aa clothed with dtniru authority, as 
the immediate del^ates and viceger- 
ents of the gods; and especially in the 
administration of justice, it was their 
object to beget the universal belief that 
their decisions were in fact divine ora- 
cles. As scarcely any thii^ of moment 
in private life was undertaken without 
consulting oracles, so especially was 
this the case in matters of government 
It was of the highest importance that 
the impression should prevail that it 
was done with the concurrence of the 
gods. 

Now that precious stones vjete in- 
strumenlally employed in this kind of 
dirinalion which had respect to (he ad- 
ministration of justice, or the delivery 
oC judicial oracles, is very largely and 
lucidly proved by Daubuz in his in- 
valuable ' Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse,' ch. 21, when treating of the 
twelve foundations of precious stones 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, By a learn- 
ed array of citations from ancient au- 
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Ihora he shows that a peculiar mystii 
virtue was allribuled to gems as amu 
lels and chnrms, and as a medium o 
a in general with deinoi.s am: 






of the 



visible 



Pliny says that (he jasper was worn 
evetf irhere over Ihs £asl Tor amulets ; 
and of tlie amethyst be remarks, that 
according to popular belief if the name 

kind of stones, and they be suspended 
from the neck by (he feathers of cer- 
laia birds, they will lesisl the cS'ect of 
poison, and avert liail, locusts, &c. ; 
and the same virtue he ascribes to 
tmeriUda provided they have the %ttre 
of an eagle oi' scarabieus inscribed upon 
them. We ma; agree with him in the 
remark that sncli things cannot well be 
written without eiciting the contempt 
and derision of the hutnin race; but 
however vain were such notions, it is 
clear that (hey inllueticcd the practice 
of (he ancients; andlhey enable us bet- 
ter lo understand the reason and origin 
of their sacred symbolical use. Epiph- 
anios also, in speaking of the gems on 
the High Priest's Breasl-plale, takes 

by the magicians. Of the tnterald ho 
says it is accounted lo possess a prog- 
nosticating pi .■ .. . 



oftl 



\e jasper, l 



e llgure and kyaeinth. 
As therefore these magical and mys- 
tical notions respecting the virtues of 
gems did beyond question prevail among 
the ancient pagans, especially the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans ; as they were 
undoubtedly employed in their jwdicjoj 

but deem it akogelher proiiable that 
there was a certain degree of assimi- 
lation, or latent inter-relation, between 
the Hebrew Breast-plate with its Urim 
and Thunimim, and the jewelled collar 
or pectoral of the Egyptian judge. But 
altiiongh thus related in general as a 
medium of orncutar ravelaiion, yet they 



would of course differ according to the 
different scope and genius of their re- 
spective institutions. While with the 
i^yptians these sacred instruments 
were subservient to the grossest super, 
stition, to magic, and idolatry, with the 
Hebrews they were instituted for a pur- 
pose directly the reverse. They were 
designed lo call them away from the 
ice of all unhallowed divinations 
and auguries, and Sx their dependence 
upon the true God, That people were 
indeed permitted to avml themselves of 
an Oracle on great emergencies ; but 
that oracle was divine. It was the true 
fiod, Jehovah, omniscient, omnipotent, 
mnd infallible. And though he waa 
pleased, in accommodation to their 
ital condition and capacities lo re- 
. and incorporate into his ritual cer- 
I usages, to which they had been 
familiar in other connexions, yet they 
henceforth hailowed usBges, and 
to be associated with any idol- 
atrous sentiments or aims. The use of 
™s stones by those that minister- 
ed at heathen temples was nothing but 
deceit, delusion, and fraud. They were 
instrumental in uttering oracles which 
were enigmatical, ambiguous, and false. 
In God's worship they were Vrim and 
~ itmitn, clearnesa and cerlaitity, 
light and perfection, lacking nothing 
in explicitnesB of enunciation, nothing 
in truth of accomplishment. 'Toshow 
how all this is suitable,' says Daubuz, 
the principles of the symbolical 
language, by which alone the true no- 
tion and full force of the word Urim is 
to be understood, we need only fo re- 
member that God was the king and 
ruler of Israel, and that his aradea 
were the spedal orders and commands 
which he gave to that people to govern 
and guide them. Now all kind of gov- 
ernment, according tothestyle of those 
ages, which were acquainted" with sym- 
bolical notions, was represented by 
light ; because the lights or luminaries 
direct and show the way, and by cim- 
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sequence govern men, who otherwise 
should not know what to do or whilher 
logo. The word Hummim joined f( 
vrim, uid showing this light to be 
and perfect, implied that whatso 
God should by (he vrim foretel, would 
cettainlj come to pass. So that when 
God gaie his urim, or lights of di 
ffon, to the Israelites, it was in order 
to bring loperfeclion all those counsel) 
which he then discovered to them. It 
was upon this account that Chri 
called, John, 8. 12, 'the Ught of the 
world,' and also, John, 14. 6, ' the vray, 
ihetritCh, and thel^fe.' For these titles 
signify his dominion and power to rule 
all the world ) and he is the Urim and 
Tktimmim, the disposer of the oraclo 
aC God to guide and rule men, : 
bring to per/cction all the mystery 
of God, which is to bring men to eter- 
nal life. Hence in Iha New Jeru- 
salecn, wherein that mystery is per- 
fected, he is with the Father the Lvmiit- 
ary thereof. So llial this New Jerusa- 
lem beii^ founded oc begun upon Ihi 
oraelea and light of the apostles of 
Jesus Christ, shall be completed byhar. 
ii^ therein the great Urim and Thum- 
mim, which gives light lo all that are 
therein.' This New Jerusalem slate, 
therefore, is one in which all the will, 

beginning of the world are to be per- 
fected. It is in (hat glorious state that 
their accomplishment is to result ; but 
mora especially those which have 
made from the beginning of the Gospel 
jispensalion by (he apostles of th( 
i^mb, who laid the first foundation of an 
universal church, and have consequently 
their names written on the symbols of 
that foundation. 

We liave enlarged thus fully in the 
precediog train of remark on the origin 
and primitive notions of the Urim and 
Thnmmim, not only on account of its 

to gain still slronger coniirmation of the 

view advanced above in relation Co their 

14' 



identity with the precious stones and 
tbeir true position in the Breast-plate. 
From an attentive consideration of the 
whole, ^e cannot but deem the infer- 
ence very fair, that the gems, though 
perhaps permanently attached to tho 
Pectoral, were yet placed in the insidi 
of its folds when doubled, and thus in a 
still more emphatic sense borne ' upon 
the heart' of the High Priest. Yet as 
we cannot claim an entire certainty for 
this eiplanatlon we have represented 
the Breast-plate in the preceding cut as 
haling the form and appearance usually 
ascribed lo it. The matter is left to tho 
enliglitened judgment of the reader. 

II. Wa have now to devote a few 
sentences lo the discussion of the man- 
ner in which responses were ^ iven to 
the consnllations made by the High 
Priest through the medium of the Urim 
and Thummim, And here the cloud, 
in which a remote antiquity has in- 
veloped the question, is made still 
denser by the mists of conflicting con- 
jectures. AmongtbeKabbinical writers 
there is a pretty general agreement as 
to the nccationa on which those consult- 
ations were resorted lo, viz., that they 
were ot a public and not of a prim^e 
nature. As the High Priest appeared 
before God in such cases with the names 

plate, so they suppose that the counsel 
sought must be sought in the name and 
on the behalf of all the iribes, as hav- 
ing relation to interests which concern- 
ed them all ; as for instance matlers of 
peace and war, the election of rulers, 
the duties of the king on special emer- 
gencies, &c. But as 10 the precise mode 

DU show that they were as little 
furnished with a clue to it as ourselves. 
The prevalent belief seems to have 



irdinary manner, so that the dim- 
of the successive letters composing the 
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31 ItAjid rtiiou shall make the 32 And there shall be an hole II 

robe of the ephod all of blue. the ton of it, in the midst thereof: 

rch. 39. 82. it shall have a binding of ■« 

answer enublad tils High Pri< 
the response in, or reflected from, his 
Brenst'plttte. But this in most cases 
would have been impossible, as the 
names of the twehe sons of Jacob do 
not contain all the letters of the He. 
brew alphabet, nor can we conceive 
how the letters should have been raised 
or illuminated in such order as to con- 
vef an intelligible answer. A far more 
probable opinion is, that the Urim and 
Thnmmim were merely a requiiite cir- 
eumjtanceintheconsnltatiop; thai they 
simply ;uf the High Priest into a con- 
ditian to receive responses, and that 
these responses when duly soi^ht vrere 
givta in an cudibte voice from between 
the Cherudint. Tliis seems supported by 
the fact, that (his method oC obtaining 
the divine response is described as ' asU. 
ing af the moulk of the Lord.' ' What- 
ever was the precise medium through 
which the jesponse was eonrejed, the 
moda m which the priest acted is 
snlficiently plain. When any national 
emergency arose for which the law had 
made no provision, the High Priest ar- 
rayed himself in his Breast.plate and 
pontifical vestments, and went into the 
holy plsee, and standing close before 
the vail, but not entering within it, 
Elated the qaestion or difficulty, snd re- 
ceived an answer. Several instances 
will occur of this manner of consulting 
the Lord. It is an opinion which has 
at least the tacit sanetion of Scripture, 
Ihnt the mode of consulting (he Lord by 
Urim and Thnmmim only subsisted un- 
der the theocracy, and while the Taber- 
nacle still remained. Spencer strongly 
ui^es (hat the Urim and Thummim 
were essentiaUy connected with the 
Iheooratic government of the Helirews. 
While the Lord was their immediale 



him on important matters, and obtain 
his directions on occasions of difficulty. 
This method was also established for 
the purpose of consultbg God in mat- 
ters that concerned the common interest 
of vlie entire nation. On both these, 
grounds the oracte might well cease 
when the theocracy terminated by the 
kingdom becoming hereditary in the 
person and fami!y of Solomon ; and 
still mare, when the division of the na- 
tion into two kingdoms at his death 
rendered the interests of (he nation no 
longer common. This is hat an hy- 
pothesis: but it is certain (hat (here 
ere no traces in the sacred hooks of 
consulting the Lord by Urim and Thnm- 
mim from the time of the erection to 
the demolition of Solomon's Temple : 
and that it did not afleriEarda exist is 
on all hands allowed.' Pid. Bible. 



31,32. Thou Shalt make the robe of 
the epkoi, ht. Tliis is a garment dis- 
tinct Irom any (hat has yet been men. 
tioned. It is called the ' robe of the 
ephod,' simply because it was worn im- 
mediately under it. Its Hebrew name is 
S-iTJa meU, rendered in the Gr.t™J„rw 
naSijfii, an undeT-gaTmeiit reading 
down ta the feet. Vulg. 'Tunic of the 
Ephod.' Arab. 'A tain.shedding cloalt.' 
Luth. 'A silk robe-' Belg. 'A nwnlU.'. 
Jun. and Trem. ' Pallium, a cloak.' 
The mcH was a dislingnishbig prjostly 
vestment, and therefore Clirist appears, 
Rev. 1. 13, 'clothed with a garment 
datiti to the feet (tninp'i),' to show him- 
self the Great High Priest of the church. 
It was a long linen gown of sky blue 
color, reaching to the middle of the leg. 
It was all of one piece, and so formed 
as to be put on, not lilte other garments 
which are open in front, but like a am- 
plice, over the head, liaving a hole at 
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work round about the hole of it, 
it weie the hole of an habergei 
that it he not real. 
Ibe lop for the head to pass througli, 
which was stfongly hemmed round with 
a binding or welt to prevent it from 
rending, and with openings or artn-lioks 
111 the sides in place of sleevH. Hound 
its lower bonier were tassels made of 
blue, purple, and scarlet, in the ft 
pomegranates, interspersed with 
gold bells, in order to matce a 
when the High Priest went iolo oi 
out from the holy place, 
which is gireu below. ' 



i 33 If And beneath, upon the hem 
, of it thou shalt make pomegranates 
: of blue, and of purple, and of scar- 
formed of the eiact number of Ibe pome- 
granates and bells. The Rabbinical 
writers are mostly unanimous in say- 
ing, there were 72 in all, which is 
doublUsB as probable as any other con- 
jecture on the subject. It will be ob- 
served, that while the body of the Kobe 
was entirely of blue, this otnamenlal 
appendage in the skirls was richly 
dyed of variegated hues, and must ha ire 
rendered the whole a vestment of ex- 



33. Tho^ i p megr 

"fj"! Timmon. The term jiome^naiale 
Is compounded of poimi, apple, and gjii- 
nata, grained, from its resemblance, 
when opened, to an apple fliU of grain. 
It grows wild in Palestine, and in other 
parts of Syria, as well as in Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, and the souihern parts 
of Europe, and in some portions of our 
own country. Tile ftuit is the size of 
■n orange, flattened nl the end like an 
apple ; and when cultivated is of a beau- 
tiful color and highly grateful flavor. 
The rind is al first green ; but in August 




d S p mb when the fruit is ripe, 

comes thick and hard, yet easily brok- 
en. The inside of the pomegranate is 
of a bright pink, with skinny partitions 
like those of the orange, filled with a 
subacid juice and a great mullilude 
of white and purplish red seeds. The 
flower, which is of a scarlet color, 
is peculiarly beautiful, and it is prob- 
ably to the flower that allusion is had, 
^anl. 4. 3, where the royal bridegroom 
iompares the cheeks of his bride to a 
piece of pomegranate,' though others 
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Buderatana by this a section of the fruit | an idea of the form of tho fi 
ilseir, the ctineks being called in the flower of this plant, both wl 
Talmudio langaiige, the pomcgranala i among the most striking objec 
aflheface. The annexed cut willgive I vegetable world. 




of the I 



lieularly in Syria and the ancient As- 
syria, where it wbs held sacred and en- 
tered into the symbols of the heathen 

from its giving name to an idolatrous 
temple, 3 ICings, 5. 18, called 'the 
bouse of Rimmon,' i. e. the Pomegran. 
alff. In Persia Ihe heads of sceptres 
and honorary staTes ivere formed in the 
shape of a Pomegranate. It was also 
held sacred in E^ypt ; and in all coun- 
tries where it was not to be found, the 
poppy, which also aboands in seeds, 
was chosen in its slead. Both were de- 
dicated bif Ihe pagans to the generatine 
powers, their nnmeious seeds render- 
ing them an apt emblem of prolific 
■propertiea. Hence at marriages the 

s crowned with a chaplet in '. 

ere inserted the flowers of 
pomegranates and poppies as an omen 
o[ fraHfulness. As then the idea of 
fmiiful increate is prominent among 
the symbolical notions attached to this 
plant and its froit, there is perhaps 
ample ground lor Ihe Euggestion, that 
this singular appurtenance to the High 
Priest's di'ess, in .conjunction with llie 
hells, was designed to intimate that the 



r the a. 



Quld n 



nd of ll 



which v 



doctrine of Christ and the apostles 
should come, then it should btar fruit, 
or that churches slionld be gathered 
bringing forth Ihe fr«its of righteous- 
ness; the pTtucKing of the gospel 
should he the means of begetting o 
spiritual progeny zealous orgmd vx>rka. 
The remarks of Prof. Edwards are loo 
pertinent to this poiot not to be cited 
in the present connexion. 'The golden 
betls nn the Ephod, by their precious 
matter and pleasant sound do well rep- 
resent the good profession that ihe 
saints make ; and the pomegranates 
the froit ihey bring forth. And as in 
the hem of the (robe of the) Ephod, 
bells and pomegranates were constantly 
connected, as b once and again observ- 
ed, — ' a golden bell and a pomegranate, 
a golden bell and a pomegranate' — so 
it is in the true saints. Their good pro- 
fession, and their good fruit, do con- 
stantly accomjfflny one another. The 
fruit Ihey bring in life wiswers the 
pleasant sound of their profession.' 

TrerU. on Affect, Part III. p. 396. 

IT Of blue, purple, scarlet, Sec. Al- 
though the body of this garment was of 
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let, round about the hem thereof; 
and bells of gold between them 
round about : 

3-1 A golden bell and a pomegran- 
ate, a golden bell and a pomegran- 
ate, upon the hem of the robe 
round about. 

35 And it shall be upon Aaron, to 
r and his sound shall be 



it^fiil blue 



t the skirts 



wilh 



oulored fringe- work, % 

Bome*hal like the silken bills, oc ball. 

lassols, of modern upholstery, into the 

shapa otlhe fruit here mentioneil. 

VBelUufgold. or the Ei^gesting origin 
of this pan of the dress oftbe High Priest 
it is difficult to gire any account. That 
bells were not unlinown in the caslume 
of ihe East is evident from the Tar. 
gum on Est. 6. 10, where AhSsuerus says 
to Haman ' Go to my wardrobe, and 
take one of my best purple cloaks, and 
of the best silk vests, with gems at the 
four comers of il, and golden bells and 
pamegranales hanging round about.' 
Michaelis oon)eclures (hat (he Oriental 
kings of that period 



r little bell 



rlof 



1 order to give notice that 
that they wete near by, and that the 
people might retire. Hence perhaps 
the use of bells as a symbol of the rev- 
erence due to holy plates. This idea 
is favored by the strong language, v. 
35, where the punishment of death is 
threatened upon the neglect of this cere- 
mony 1 which would seem to imply Uiat 
ss in the etiquette of an Eastern court, 
no one would rash nidely, or without 
some kind of annunciation, into the 
:e of the soTcieign, so the High 
lo be guilty of the irrev- 
erence of approBchiDg the Oracle with- 
out some kiad of signal of bis coming. 
Another use of this appendage of the 
mantle, as inferred from Ecclus. 45. 
7 9, was, that the people collected in 
ilie court around the sanctuary might 






presence ol 



heard when he goeth in imto the 
holy place before the Lord, and 
when he Cometh out, that he die 

36 tf And I ihou shall make a 
plate o/pure gold, and grave upon 
It like the engravings of a signet, 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 



B their 
iring, ' 



praye 



1 with I 



t he 



made with him (Aaron), and gate him 
the priesthood among the people ; he 
beautified him with comely ornaments, 
and clothed hun with a robe of glory. 
He put upon him perfect glory; and 
elrengthened him with rich garments, 
with breeches, with a long robe, and 
the ephod. And lie compassed him with 
pomegranates, and with many golden 
bells round about, that as he went there 
might be a sound, and a noise made 

that might be heard in the temple, for 
a memorial lo the children of his peo- 
ple.' If this be well founded, and the 
sound of the bells bad principal refer- 
ence to the people, lo remind them of 
the proper spirit and deportment to be 
observed on the occasion, then it may 
be suggested that the phrase, ' that he 
die not,' is perhaps to be understood 
not of Aaron, but to bo rendered imper- 
sonally, ' that one die not,' ' that there 
be no dying,' i. e. that no one may pre- 
sumptuously lay aside (he becaming 
reverence and thus expose himself lo 
death. The original will no doubt ad- 
mit of this construction, but whether it 



36. Tkoa Shalt maJce a plale of pure 
gold,kQ. Heb.y^S tiilz. Gr. ireraAoi, 
pelal, leaf. Vulg. ' Lamina,' flrUt, 
Arab. 'Fillet.' Luth. 'Forehead-plate.' 
The original word fy txils, from 
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ySS titttx, to fioutith, is generally 
understood to signify a fiower, and the 
Greek rendering petal would seem to 
be founded upon this senae, implying 

form of a flower, or was cuciously 
moHght with flower-wotk. Such also 
was plainly the opinion of Joseplius, 
who gives a miaute description of the 
parliuular kind of flower or oalyl wMch 
was figured upon the plate. Roseumul- 
ler, howeter, contends that this render- 
ing in this plnce is fonnded upon a false 
interpretation of ^1S, which does not, 
he says, legitimately signify a fiovxr, 
not has it any relation to fimuers or 
Jlouier-icorft, but properly denotes some- 
thing glialetiitiB, radiant , e^ulgeat, and 
is here applied to iha plale on the Mitre, 
from the^wftingspiendOM which beam- 
ed from it. ButlhB ideas of^ourtjft- 
ing and of emitliag splendor are some- 
what closely related in all languages, 
as nothing is mora common with us for 
instMice than to speak of the firigftdiess 
or spleniii hues of Sowers, and from 
the usus loquendi of the term jt cannot 
at all bs questioned that the dominant 
sense of ■^IZ is that ii fiovxrs orfiow- 
ering jilaala. Yet il is very possible 
that the two ideas of efflorescence and 
thiniag may be combined in this pas- 
sage, especially if wfl suppose, as we 
think was undoobtedly the cose, that 
some kind of Jloroj Drnament was 
w gh p the glistening gold plate 
Ih a In describing the eie- 

h order, Ei. 39. 30, it is 
aid h y made the plate of the fto/j 



K kk d 



J pT 



1 712 ( 



f pure gold,' &c., where 

nes from a verb signify- 

; p te, and hence denoting a 

wn as a mark of separation or dia- 

S also the original word for 

ts Job, 29. 14, where it is 

d d d dem,' leading us to the 

the sacerdotal milre is 

d with the tingly crown. 

1 L V. 8. 9, ' and he put the 



)US. [B. C. 1491. 

mitte upon bis head ; also upon the 
milre, even upon his fore-front, did he 
put the golden plate, He holy crown! 
us the Lord commanded Moses,' In 
like manner we find it said Ps. 132, IS, 
' upon himself shall his crown Jtourish 
(TIH I'^Si SOlafle ntero).' Hera it 
is difficuh to account for the idea of a 
croion'a Jlourishing, except upon the 
Guppostion of some kind of Jloral ap- 
pendices being coimected with it in 
the mind of the writer; and this might 
have arisen from the fact, that the 
earliest crown was merely a chaplet, 
garland, or wreath bound around the 
head; or from the beautiful wrought 
flower-work on the priestly Mitre of 
Aaron. But whatever uncertainly may 
otherwise envelope the subject, this is 
clear beyond question, that the Plale 
was the principal part of the Mitre, and 
that the badges of the prieilly are 
closely interwoven with those of the 
kingly dignity in the appointed vesture 
of the Jewish pontiff. For tliis fact a 
twofold reason rnay be assigned. In 
the first place, the entire nation of Is- 
rael was in a sense concentrated in the 
person of the High Priest, their head 
and representative. It was the high 
prerogative of this favored people to be 
chosen as a 'royal priesthood,' a 'king- 
dom of priests,' and Iho unity of the 

made visible in the person of him who 
was ordained as their supreme dignita- 
ry. Kolhing therefore would be more 
natural or appropriate than that cor 
responding symbols or badges of this 
twofold distinction should appear ou 
the head-dress of the High Priest, as 
wo here learn to have been tlie fact. 
Indeed the Jewish tradition amplifies 
this idea somewhat, and affirms a fAre<- 
fold dignity of their race, which they 
siy was indicotedby a triplet of crowns, 
viz., the crown of the priesthood, the 
crown of the kingdom, and the crown 
of the law.— Secondly, this conjunction 
of stcerdotal and royal symbols in the 
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S Like Iht engravings of a 

IB probable tba,l Ihe Jewish 

3 correct in supposing that the lettei 

ut or groaoed into the plati 

but were rather ejnhossed or made I 

tbind in rdisf upon it. The precise 

manner in which this was done, cannot 

at present be deleraiined, hut Maimon- 

ides says (hat in working Ihe 



I, the ii 



appliEt 



and no( to the lutsiie of the 
plates, so as to make the letters stand 

out. IT HOUBEBS TO THE LOBD. 

Heb. mn-'i lUlp kodeah la-Tehovah, 
hoHiieas to Jeiocoft, or the holiness of 
Jehavaki aocordinj lo the Gr, which has 
iyimjja nu/jioi, the hatinus, ormncttfi- 
caiion, of the Lord, This was perhaps 
Ihe most conspicuous object of Ihe High 
Priest's dress, and was in fact a signtC 
icant memento of the character of the 
entire senica in which he sustained so 
prominent a part, fly this inscription 



the< 



city s< 



bill, which cannot he hid;' the bright 
memorial incessanlly, though silently, 
proclaiming to the eye, lo the heart, lo 



jpon it without 
being reminded of the great principle 
which Jehovah would have lo pervade 
all his worship, and vhich is else- 
where so Bolemoly announced, 'I will 
be sanctified in all tbem that drav; 

all ^es it should Gerv« as a remem- 
brancer of the equivalent intimation, 
that as < he which bath called us is 
holy, so are we to he holy in all man- 

37. And thou ahalt put it on a iltte 
lace. An idiomatic expression Tor 'put 
upon it'' tt was to hang by a ribbon 
of blue upon the Mitre, as is intimated 
the words following, and as rep- 
resented in the cut. The TalmadisH 
.y, there were three ribbons, 
I ear, and one in the middle, 
passing over the head. We have ac- 
rdingly so represented it on the 
laller figure in the cut, as there is nq 
ionsisleney in supposing it Co hav's 
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I. laai. bi. 11. Ezeb. 4. 4, 5, 6. John 1. U9. 
K et,,. 9. SB. 1 Pal- a. M. 

been Ihe case. IT Thai it may be 

upon lite milre. Heb, tl&ISa mitzne- 
pheth, from C]3S laonoji/i, (o vrap, to 
enwrap, lo roll round. Tlie term ap- 
plies ilself at once to tbe etyle of head- 
dress commnn among Ihe Arabs, TutIie, 
Persians, and olher Oriental nations, 
called the turban, and formed of a nnm- 
bei of swathes or foldings of clotb. As 
nothing is said of the precise farm of 
the High PrieBt's Mitre, we are doubt- 
less at liberty to suppose it justly rep. 
resented in the main by an eastern tur- 
ban, though perhaps of more than usual 
amplitude. By the aRcienl Greeks this 
bmd of covering for (he head was called 
liara, and cidaria, and sometimes dia- 
dema; and that it was not unusual to 
bare it made oS fine linen, as in the 
present case, is clear from the fact (hat 
Justin relates of Alei:ander the Great, 



1 thes. 






titles 






evidence that (be priestly Milre car- 
ried at the same lime a kingly import ; 
and it is even supposed that Ihe in- 
veterate predilection of the Orientals 
for the turban arises from the belief 
of some mystic virtus emblematic of 
sosereignty slill clinging to it. The 
Mitre of Aaron merely covered the 
crown and upper part of the head with- 
out descending low upon the forehead, 
which was left bare for the golden Plate 
(0 lie upon it below the edge of the 
Mitre, In this respect the Mitre of the 
High Priest differed from the bonnets 
of tha common priests, which having 
no plate sunk jower on the forehead. In 
other points the general resemblance 
was very striking. 




The Hi 



38. That AarorimayheaT the imqmty 
& The implication phinlj i=, that 
there m ght be, unconsciously perhaps 

oh a ons presented, which were gra 
c ously pa donfd — a frequent sense of 
tome o med in the Scriptures — by 
Ip m e ession of the High Piiest ap- 






pcnring before God perfectly attired 
and crowned in the manner presented. 
The efficacy, how«?er, of this inter- 
medialiononthepatt of Aaron appears 
lobe in some way more especially con- 
centrated in this resplendent inscribed 
plale upon his forehead, and this we 
think can only be understood byreier- 
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head, that ihey may be w accepted 
before the Lokb. 
39 H And thou shalt embroider 



,0 the typical cl 



lich ibe 
ive well 



know, is represented as ' bearing Iht 
Gins,' i, e. the puniihtaent due to tlie 
s\aa of men. Aaron in his olUce was a 
typo of Christ, and accordingly is rep- 
tesenled not only aemafcingan o(one- 
mint in general for the sins of the peo- 
plcj by the sacrifices offered, but also 

fections of Ike atonement itself. Tliit 
was done, it appears, by whBl we maj 
term the memorial and typical virtut 
of the shining plate of the Mitre, upot 
the inscription of which God is sup 
posed to look and thereby be reminded 
of that perfect ' holiness to tlie 
which should so preeminently d 
guish the great Mediator whom Aaron 
represented. The foliowing passages 
must be taken in this connesion in order 
fully to convey (he import of the lan- 
guage, Ps. 84. 9, 'Behold, O God our 
shield) and look upon the face of thine 
anointed.' Ps, J32 % 10, 'Let thy 
priests be clothed «ilh right eou!nesfl , 



the coat of fine tinen, and thou 
shall make tlie mitre of fine linen, 
and thou shalt make the girdle of 
needle- work. 

and let thy saints shout for joy. For 
thy servant David's sakO) turn notawaif 
the face of thiae anointed.' i. e. he 
propitious by looking upon the face; 
regard the significance of the golden 
. The prayers embracing this ex- 
ion appear to have a special allu- 
lo the imperftctioTis of the holy 
Ihinga of the people of God. 



39. Thau Shalt embroider the coat of 
fine linen, Sic. Heb. MnD kelhoneth. 
This was the innermost of the sa- 
cerdotal vestmentsj bemg a long robe 
with sleeves to the wristSj which sat 
close to the body, and exlended down 
to the feet. This garment was not pe- 
culiar to the High Priest, bat was sim- 
ilar Id Ihal worn by the other priests 
while oBiciating, What became of the 
tunic of the High Priests we do not 
knowj but that of the common priests 
unrarelled when old, and rnade 
Aicks for the lamps burnt in the 
feast of tabernacles. 
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40 ^ I And foi Aaron's sous thou 
shah make coats, and thou shalt 
make I'or them giidlea, and bonnets 
shall ihou make for them, for glory 
and for beauty. 

41 Aod thou shalt put them upon 



IT Girdle of needlc-wor k . Heb. tl32S 
n6net. This was a piece of fine twined 
linen, embroidetfd will blue, purple, 
and scarlet, aid which went round the 
body. JoEcphus says it was embroider 
ed with llowers ; and also states that li 
was four itngers broad, and Ibat, aflej 
heing wound twica around lie body, il 
was fasleued'in front, and ibe ends al- 
lowed to hai^ down to the feet, on 
common occasions ; bnt thai, when offi- 
ciating at (he altar, the priest tlirew 
IheiD over lus left shoulder. Maimoni- 
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Aaron thy brother, and his aona 
withhim; andehalt r anoint them, 
and ' consecrate them, and se 
them, that they may minist 
to me in the priest's office. 

yell. 39. 7- & 30.30. & M, ]5. 



Einctify 



dcs says the Giidle was Ihcee linger* 
broad, and thirty-two cubits long; be- 
ing, as its length necessarily implies, 
wound many times round the body. As 
this Girdle was so narrow, its length. 



if this 



, will a. 



acquainted with the ordinary length ol 
Oriental girdles, and the number of 
times they are carried around the body. 
The Girdle' ■ ■" 




40. Bonnets. Heh. m53a« mig- 
ftflolft, Gr. siSi^ptii, Ijorm. Vulg. 'Tia- 
tas." As a diiferenl term is used to 
designate the article here mentioned 
from that which is applied to the Milre 
of the High Priest, there wm probaUy 
■ame difference in the form ; but what 



is derived from 333 geba, a hillock, a 
knoll. In other wor3s they were of a 
mote conical shape than the Mitre. 
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43 And thou shall make them 
alinea breeches to cover their na- 
kedness : from the loins even uiito 
the thighs they shall reach: 

43 And they shall be upon As 
and upon his sons, when they c 
in unto the tabernacle of the 



gregaiion, or -when ihey come m 
bunto the altar to minister m 1 
holy place; that they "bear not 
iquity and die. '' /( shall be a st 
ute for ever unto him, and his st 
after him. 






mpanyin, 



Iha probable dilTere 






H for ; 



a helween them. 
V For gliiry and for beauty. No. 
thing is mora obvious than thai the 
priestly attire was to he so ordered as 
to present an air of impressive splendor 
and goi^eousness, that a becoming rev. 
erence miglit be inspired tovrards the 
persons of those who wore them, flul 
to us, ihey present merely a gaudy 
specttole a ?1 owy pageant excep so 
far as ne fix oiir eye pon the r Ijp- 



icai import. Here, and here only, in 
the glory of grace and the beauty of 
holiness, which they shadowed forth, 
do we behold the irue glory and beauty 
of these sacrod robes. It is only as ths 
light of the siibslartce is reflected upon 
t]ie symbol, that the symbol itself can 
at all shins in our eyes. But when we 
discern in these beameons robes an 
image of the spiritual attire of the 
saints, Ibe true royal hierarchy, who 
are made at once kings and priests unio 
God, we feel no restraint in letting our 
idmiration go forth towards the exter- 



nal at 




42 Tl on ahalt make them I nt 
breechet Heb "3 1053^ mknes 
bad; more properly I nen d aae s 
which though last mentioned were th 
first pnt on, 'The ancient Jews, lilt 
the modern Arabs and some other Ori 
entals, did not generally wear drawer 



ehind, but 

resembles 
the Turks 
day, Bi- 
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cept Ibat Ihey reach ratbe 



■ helow the light around the hody by m 
akosether, . Etnng or gicdle, which runs 
'tenpd very | hem in the upper harder ,' P 




In condiiditia; ihis account of the 
priestly rohes, il may be useM to re- 
peat that the robes common to all were 
-—the Drawers, the Embroidered Coat, 
the Girdle, and the Turban ; but, besides 
this, the High Priest wore the Ephod, 
the Kobe of the Ephod with its Bells 
and Pomegranates, the Breast-plate 
over tha Ephod, the Shoulder-pieces of 
onyx-stone, and Iho engraved ornaraenl 
ofpuregoldJnrrontofhislurban. Tho 
Rabbins seem to haie tha sanction of 
the Scripturs for their opinion, that the 
robes were so essential a part of the 
priestly character, thai without them a 
priest had no more right than private 
persons, or even foreignet;?, to officiate 
at ths altar. It seems that the old 
robes of the priests, as already men- 
tioned in the Note on v. 39, were un- 
ravelled, to be burnt as wicks for the 
lamps at the feast of tabernacles. What 
was done with those of the High Priest 
is rot known ; but analogy would seem 
lo render It probable that iliey were 
similarly used for the lamps in the tab. 
ernacle. We may remark also that 
as no shoes or sandals are mentioned 



among the sacred vestments, il is sup- 
posed the priests always ministered 
barefoot. This is perhaps confirmed by 
tha fact that Moses, before the symbol 
of Jehovah at the burning bush, was 
commanded to put off his shoes. 

43, Thai they bear not iniquity and 
die. That is, that they do not expose 
themselves to be cut off by a sudden 
stroke of vengeance for the profanity 
of appearing before God without their 
holy garments. Gr. aai dvi cmi^artiit 

and they shall not bring tin upon thtm- 
selvathal they die not. This caution, 
as the Hebrew writers have gathered, 
was intended to apply not to the linen 
drawers only, but to all the garments. 
Their language is as follows: 'The 
High Priest that ministereth with less 
than these B^ht garments, or the in- 
ferior Priest that ministereth with less 
than these four garments, his service is 
unlawful, and he is guilty of death by 
the hand of God, even as a stranger that 
ministereth. When their garments are 
upon them, their priesthood is upon 
them; if their garments be not upon 
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As God had said, i. 41, of the 
ceding chapler respecling AE,ron 
his sons, 'Thou shall anoint them and 
consecrate them and sanctify them, tin 
Ihef may minister unto me in the priest 
office,' ho proceeds in the present chap- 
ter to prescribe, with great minuteness 
tha manner in which this Eolemn cere 
mony should he performed. As Ihi 
office which they were to sustain w»i 
in itself one of the utmost importance 
la themselves and the people, it wai 
proper thai the mode of their inductioi 
into il should be in the highest degree 
august and impressive ; and us nothin: 
of the bind had been done hefore,and m 
B permanent form of inai^ratioo wn^ 
now lo he fined upon, we see abundant 
reason for the express appoinlmei 

procedure was to be marked. These 
wereof such a nature as was calculated 
to affect tha incnrabenls with the great- 
ness and SBcredness of the woric lo 
which Ihey were called, and also lo 
lead the people lo magnify and rever- 
ence an office in which (hair interests 
voised. The whole 
be so oondncted that 
there should be ample evidence that 
Aaron and his sons did not ' glorify 
themselves to he made priests,' but that 
they were 'called of God' to exercise 
the sacerdotnl functions. The Most 
High did, as il were, in this cerenmny 
pit his hand upon 



eeply ii 



priest's office: 
bullock, aftd t 
blemish, 

iLe 


Take 


le young 
without 


them from common men, set them apart 
from common services, and make them 
IhB fixed organ of communication be- 
tween himself and the chosen race. 
' Tha consecration of God was upon 
(heir heads,' But while they were thus 



IB" 



made lo feel that Ihey were ioYcsted 
with an office of the highest sanctity, 
and one in which they were to expiate 
the sins of the people by typical sacri- 
fices, they were not sufiered to forget 
thai they also were themselves sinners, 
and needed an expiation as much as 
any of those for whom they ministered. 
Accordingly the very first step in the 
ceremony of consecration was the pro- 
viding ofa bullock, rams, &c., as a sin- 
offering for themselves, to keep them 
perpetually reminded of the fact that 
the ' law made men priests that had in- 
firmity, who needed first to offer up sacri- 

people's,' Heb. 7. 27, SS. The typical 
reference of the office itself to the 
Savior Jesus Christ, the Messiah or 
Anointed One, the great High Priest of 
the Church, is very obvious, although 
those parts of the consecrating cere- 
mony which implied sinful infirmity in 
its subjects conld have no bearing in re- 
lation to him who was in himself 'holy, 
liarmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
nets, and made higher than the heavens.' 
He needed not to he sanctified hy the 
blood of rams and bullocks, or made 
perfect by the death of others, inas- 
much as he hss by his one offering ol 
df upon the cross satisfied for aver 
>e demands of the law upon him- 
self and his believing people. 

ind thU it the thing that tkou 

sholt do. Heb. lain kaddjibar, the 

uvrJ. Gr. rai TouTa torn, and thiie 

thething). SeeNote on Gen. 15. J. 

-IT To haUow them. Heb. 137pi 
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3 And iJ imleavened bread, and oil,and wafersimleavenedannoint- 
cakes unleavened tempered with edwith oil: o/wheaten flour shall 
b Lev. a, 4. /£ e. 30, SI, 52. thou make llictn. 



EinK lelaiddcsh othajn, to saiiciify th 
to 9tt them apart. Tins is here a If 
denoting th^t gentral consscralios 
the prieElly office which is expanded in 
fuller deuil in the sequel of the c1 
ter. The subaequent expression ' ■ 
Bscrate,' v. 9, 29, has respect raihE 
one particular pnit of the cercmo 

tniniittr in Iki pricat'a qgice. This 
is expressed in Hebrev by the singli 
term -praj Itkakcn, from va kohin, 
a jirittt, and signifying literally to 
act ike prieal, to diacliargi the priest- 
ly funcliont. See Hole on Ex. S8. 1, 
-^¥ Take one yoang bullock. Heb. 
1p3 "p IttJS IS J>aj' ehad ben bakar, 
one biillock a aon (i. e. a youngling) of 
the herd. The Heb. 13 par, from which 
comes the Germnn ' Farre,' a young 
b«a, a buUock, is a generic term equiv- 
alent to the Lat. 'pullus,' a foal, de- 
noiif^ the young of cattle, and yet not 
at Ihe yonngest age. (t is perhaps most 
properly rendered, as here, by bollock, 
as is the fern. hIB jraroA by heife!: Gr. 



calf 

tots suppose that 1j;3 "p ben bakar im- 
plies a bullock of not less than three 
years oM ; but this cannot be made to 
appeur, though it doubtless denotes one 

that has been sometime weaned. 

1 Without blemish. Hah. BJ3''Kin (e- 
mimim, perfect; i. e. without defect, 
superfluity, or deformity. The animal 
and the other articles mentioned in this 
connG!;ion were to be the first which 
were to be provided, but they were not 
to be used till various oilier prelimin- 
ary ceremonies, such as washing, rob- 
ing, &c., had been performed. In fact 
the consecration itself here ordered did 
not take place till after the tabernacle 
was erected. See Lev. 8. 9, 10, 
2. Unleaver^ed bread, and eakes, Sic. 



ferencc to the Jewish ritual genemll}', 
that the ideas of sacrificing and of 
feasting are very intimately related to 
each other. We are doubtless much in 
the habit of regarding the offerings of 
the Mosaic law as pertaining wholly in 
one party, and as a purely expiatory 
net on the part of the offerer, in which 
nothingof amK^uoi nainra was implied. 
Bnl Ihe truth is, these sacrifices actual- 
ly partook more or less of the character 
o[ It mutual entertainment, for with the 
eiception of the holocaust, or tnfiofe- 
burnt-offtring, and of oerlain pans 
which were offered nnd consumed upon 
the allnr, the rest were eaten by the offer- 
its and the priests, and this fact will ac- 
lount for some of ihe oblations oonsis^ 
ng of articles which were and always 
love been articles of diet. The Most 
High could not be expected of course to 
make a party at a literal table, but at 
ime such viands as icould be 
set upon a table might be offered to him^ 
and the fire of his allar as his repre- 
night consume them. Con- 
sidering therefore the character and re- 
ion ol'the parlies, the disposal of 
I sacrificial offerings came as near 
perhaps to the semblance of a mvlunl 
feasi as the nature of the case would 
allow. If this view of the subject be 
idmitled, it will account for ihe re- 
quirement of such offerings on the pres- 

wafers mingled wiili oil. In our ordin. 
y meals flesh and tread go together ; 
d so in the present case, although Ihe 
m was to ba a holocaust, yet the bul- 
:k was to be part offered and part 
ten, consliluting with its annexed 
:al or meal-offering, the matter of an 
lerlainment in which God and they 
ight feast togelher in token of friend- 
ip and fellowsliip. In this there was 
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3 Aad h u 1 al pu h n 
one b k and bnns h. la a the 
baske V 1 h bull k aad the 

4 And Aa n aad hi ns hoi: 
shal bnn^ la h d f th( 
tabe oa le f h "p ga a lut. 
ahal w h h n v h. wa 



a distinct allusion to the prevaknl i 
torn in the East of ratifyiug esery 
potlant covenant transaction by aa 
tectainmeiit of which the covenani 
parlies partoolt ti^ether. IH like n 
ner, the Lord's supper is often ptoperiy 
represeoted as a /east upon a 
While it oornvnemotaled the 
made by the dt^ath of the divi 
it beloUened at t!ie same tim 
cijicalion and covenant fellowship of 
Christ and his followers. The vegi 
ble offering 



companiment I< 



injma] saorificB 
ihah or mincha, 
as it is usually termed, of the nature of 
which see Nolo on Gen. 4. 3. The two 
Sret, ttie iread and tho cakes, were 
miied with oil (i. e. oil of olives) be- 
fore baking ; the last, tho wafers, w( 
merely smeared with oil after they wi 
baked. The original term for ' wafe 
D-^p^PI Tekikim comes from ppl i 
kak, to be or to be made Iftin, and 
applied to signify a thin kind of cakes 
similar to what are known among us by 
the name of <pan-cakes.' The Ital 
version has ' frilella' fritters. 



re all to be pi 






Stiluling one nraa minhah or bread- 
offering, and brought along with the 
bullock and the rams to the dooi 
the labemaole, and there presented to 
(he Lord. 

4. Shalt bring vnia the daor of the 
taberrtacle. To the open space in the 
court in front of the tabernacle, and 






It V 



5 dAad thou Shalt take the gar- 
meats, and put upon Aaron the 
coat, and the robe of the ephod, 
and the epliod, aad the breast- 
plate, and gird him with s the cur 
rious girdle of the ephod ." 

6 f And thou shalt put the tnitrC 

s oh. 29. a. Lev. 8. 7. tch. 28.9. 'Lev 

e. s. 



performed. Moreover, as God was 
pleased to dwell by his Shekinah in 
the tabernacle, and the people attended 
in the court, it was peculiarly appro- 
priate that those who were to act as 
mediators between these two parlies 
should be Gonsesrated in some inter- 
vening spot between them ; and such a 
spot was here appointed where the sa- 
cerdotal daysman might, as it were, 
' lay his hand upon both.'—-— If Shait 
imwi them with ii-ater. That is, with 
the water of the lavet, which was made, 
anointed, and set in the court of the 
tabernacle before the priesta were con- 
secrated. It is reasonably supposed, 
Ihoi^h not espreasly asserted, that on 
this occasion their whole bodies Were 
washed, whereas at other times when 
engaged in their ministrations they on- 
ly washed their hands and feet ; and to 
this our Savior perhaps alludes, John, 
13. 10, 'He that is washed needethnol 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit.' The object of (his preliminary 
oblation cannot well be mistaken. It 
was emblematical of that inward spir- 
itual cleansing which so obviously be- 
comes those who mmisler in holy 
things. 'Bfl ye clean that bear the 
vessels of the Lord/ is the fiied de- 
cree of heaTon. 

5, Tkoti Shalt take the garmenti, Sh:. 
The entire person ha?ing duly under- 
gone the prescribed ablution, the next 
the putlii^ on the priestly 
so particularly described in 
the preceding chapter. By this was im- 
ed that not only were they to put 
■ay the impurilies of the flesh, but to 
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upon his head, and put ihe holy 
crowa upon the luitre- 
7 Then shalt thou take Ihe 



clothe themselves also with the graces 
of Ibe Spiilt, signiUcsntly shadowed 
forth by the splendid robes in which 
tbey were to oMeiate. The original 
word for 'gird' is IQtt aphad, to bind, 
girdle, enclose, from which 'Ephod' is 
a deriVBliio. The act of gilding seems 
to denote readiness and preparation 

Christ, prompt to do his will, are sym- 
helically represented, Rev. 15. 6, by 
< angeU coming out of the temple cloth- 
ed in pare and while linen, and having 
their breasts girded wilh golden girdles.' 

IT The holy crovm. That is, the 

plate of gold with the blue lace above 
mentioned, Ex. 28. 36, 37. It is here 
called 1H neter, separation, from its 
being a hailge of the wearer beiug sep- 
arated from his brethren. It is else- 
where used as a denomination of the 
diadems of kings, 2 Sam. 1. 19. Pb. 89. 
40. The mention of the linen drawers 
is hero omitted, because they were pul 
on privately before they cams to the 
more public vestry at the door of the 



■e the a: 



7. Thmt sholt tLei 
ing oil, &d. Heb. nTtOan IKSIU she- 
men kammiskshah, oil of unction; the 
peculiar mode of compounding which 
for sacred purposes is afterwards de- 
tailed, Ei. 30. 23—33. This was per- 
haps the most important, because the 
most significant, part of the ceremony 
of the consecration. As the High Priest 
was B type of Christ, whatever part of 
the ceremonies represented the most 
eminent endowments and attributes of 
the great Antitype were certainly of 
paramount import to all others. Now 
the ineffable sanctity of the Savior, the 
measureless possession of the gifts and 
graces the Holy Spirit conferred upon 
him, was one of those divioe qualifi- 



wliich V 



[B. C. 1491. 

>t]i it upon his 



ently u 



the greatness, the 1 
and glory of his sacerdotal characlerj 
and so far as the communication of 
this plenary gift nf the Spirit could be 
shadowed forth by any physical act, it 
was done by the process of anointing. 
Thus, Is. 61. 1, 'The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach,' &c. Indeed it 
is from the import of this act that our 
Lord receives his most familiar desig* 
nation. The Heb. term for anoint is 
niUW Bioj/iflA, from which comes n'UDJa 
mashiah or MesaiiA, Greek Xpiimt, 
Christ, i. e. the Anointed One, the pre- 
eminent and distinguishing appellation 
ofthe Savior of men. The consecration 
of the High Priest to bis office was a 
type of that of Christ, and of this Iha 
pouring out of the holy oil was a most 

self into and diffuses itself over the 
body to which it is applied, so the divine 
nature, the informing Spirit of God, 
wholly the human person of 

IS, communicating to him all those 

Ibutes and perfections v 



ilted tl 



every 



ind qualiHed 1 
Mediator between God and man. In 
the consecration of the Aaronic order, 
the inferior priests were only sprinkled 
with this oil mixed wilh the blood of " 
the sBcritice, but in the unction of ;h9 
High Priest the oil was so eopiotisly 
poured forth as to ' run down upon the 
beard, and even to the skirls of his gar- 
ments.' It was lilie 'the dew of Her- 
mon,' says the Psalmist, 'descending 
upon the mountains of Zion.' Thiswas 
because it pointed to him who received 
the Spirit 'without measure.' 
' anointed with tb« oil of gladne 
his fellows ;' i. e. above those 1 



.Be was 
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8 And h thou shalt bring his sons, 
and pat coats upon them. 

9 And thou shalt gird them with 
girdles (AaioQ and his sons) and 



i(y of office, OS types afhimself. Aaron 
was DJiointed hSgii priest ; Saul visa 
Btioinled kin;; Elislut was anoinled 
prophet i Melcliliedek, king and priest ; 
Moses, priest and prophet; David, kir^ 
and prophet ; yel none was aver anoint- 
ed to the joint piissession of sll these 
dignities together save the Christ of 
God, the antitype of them all. Cfiris- 
(ions derive the name of Christiana 
from their profession of Christ, and the 
nature and character otChTisliam from 
their union to Chriit. It is their pe- 
culiar prisilege and distinguishing joy, 
' to have the unc/ion from the Holy 
One, and to know all things,' that are 
necessary for them to know. As 
oil which was poured upon Aaron 
so copiously effused as lo run dow 
the 'skirts of his clothing,' so the 
tion of the Holy One was so abund 
that from him as the Bead, it 



will PI 



the 



est and weakest believers. And this 
' anointing which they reoeiie of him, 
abidelh in (hem, and teacheth them.' 
What distinguished honor then, what 

who ate made one with Christ, and who 
feel the hea?enly influences of his Spirit 
in their souls f They obtain a life from 
him with wliich they were not born ; 
and which because it is hi) life can 
never be destroyed '. 

8. And thou ahaJt bring. Heh.'2'^-\^r, 
takrib, shalt bring neor, shalt cause to 
approach . But whether the term is to 
be understood in a general sense of their 
being set apart or devoted to the service 
of God, or more slrlctl/ of their hemg 
brought near to the door of the Taber- 
nacle, where the: 



put the bonnets on them; andUhe 
priest's office shall he theirs for a 
perpetual statute; and thou shalt 
Aaron and his sons. 



monies were to be performed, is not 
certain. They were to be immediately 
robed in their sacred garments, as the 
anointing rile was to be confined to 
High Priest. These garments 



ledrav 






the girdle, and Che bonnet. The iirst 
two were lite those of the High Priest. 
The bonnet was probably the same as 
the mitre worn by the high priest with 
the slight diiferenoe before mentioned. 
The girdles of the inferior priests were 
of the same form as that of the high 
priest ; but less costly and of less ele- 
gant texture. These four garments 
were of linen, such as were worn by the 
Egyptian priests as emblems of inno- 
cence. Cicero has observed Irom Plato, 

ing the Deity.' 

S. Put bonnets on them. Heb.nman 
Dnb habaithtalahem, shalt bind to them; 
a phraseoli^y adapted lo the act of 
torapping a head-dress upon one, where- 
as our term ' put ' is more obviously 
conformed to the usages with which 
we are familiar in loosely and lightly 
covering the head with a cap, hat, or 

bonnet. TI For a perpetual statute. 

Heb. bill' npni lehvkkttlh olam, for 
a statute of eternity; i. e. they shall 
enjoy that office in uninterrupted suc- 
cession as loi^ as the Aaronical Priest- 
hood itself continued. IT ThoushaZt 

consecraie Aaron and his sons. This, 
as we have before remarlced, is net the 
term for the general act of consecration 

ceremony forming a part of it. The 
original is 11 nsbln milletha yad, thcni 
ahaJt fill the hand of Aaron and his sons ; 
an eipression alluding lo the fact of 
some part of the sacrifice being put 
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10 And thou Ehak cause a bullock 

to be brought before the tabernacle 

of the congregation; and lAaron 

'IrfrV. 1.4. ■fcS.it 

into their baads la be waved and lliea 
borae to the altav. As sncrificipg was 
a very prominent pari of the sacerdotal 



nctiou that marked their eotrance upon 
the performiincB of the priestly services, 
the idea of consummoKon or perfeclion 
is attached to it, for wliich reason it is 
rendered in English by the term const- 
crate, as if it were the crowniog cere- 
mony of the whole. So also the Gr. 

ret x"f'< ''" '"""'' '""■"'i thoji shall 
constaniaale, or perfect, the hand.i nf 
Aaron and tht lianii of his sons; i. e. 
thou shall da to him, Ihrougli ihe me- 
dium of bis hands, tlist which shall be 
vu^tually the perfecting act of iuveali- 
ture upon bis person. Arab. 'Thousbalt 
complete, or perfect, Ihe glory of Aaron 
anil (he glory of his sona.' According- 
ly in allusion to this the apostle, Heb. 
7. 3S, says, 'The law makelh men high 
priests which have infirmity ; but the 
word of the oath, which was since the 
law, makelh the son who is conaecTated 
(rtrsJisiw/iEi'Di' perfected) for evermore. 
The allusion is probably the same in 
other cases where the term 'perfect' is 
applied to Christ, implying an official 
instead of persOTUit perfection, or in 
other words thai fulness nf endowment, 
and that coinpletenesa of initiation, 
which so signally marked the preemin- 
ence of his mediatorial character. The 
usage which elsewhere obtains in rs- 
gard lo the Hebrew phrase may serve 
to give a still clearer view of its import 
in this conneiiou, 1 Chron. 39. 3, 5, ' I 
have prepared for the holy house — the 
gold for things nf gold, and the silver 



DUS. [B. C. 1^91. 

and his sons shall put their hands 
upon the head of the bullock. 
11 And tJioushaltkill the bullock 
before tlie Lop.D, Sy the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

for things of silver, and for all majinet 
of work lo be mode by the hands of 
arlifieers. And who tlien is willing (o 
consecrate his service (ITi ns>!ai 
lemalloth yado, to fdl his hands-) this 
yunto the Lord.' This is obviously 
L eshortatioH to a liberal giving to 
sacred purpose,- and whoever pro- 
ses to make a donation takes his 
(t in his hand, and the larger it is, 
e more is his hand filled with it. 
Again, Kx. 33. 28, 29, 'And the chil- 
dren of Levi did according to the word 
nf Moses ; and there fell of the people 
llial day about three thousand men. For 
Moses had said. Consecrate yoarselves 
(Ml^ isila milu yedkem, Jill your 
kands) to day to the Lord, even every 
ipon his son and upon his brother.' 
This was a kind of inUiating or inau- 
gurating act on the part of the tribe of 
Levi — a specimen of such tboroi^h- 
going obedience to the divine mandate 
as to amount lo an installing of them- 
selves in the official dignity to which 
they were destined. Ii is easy lo per- 
from all this the true force of the 
ssion. 'The filling of the hands,' 
Bab. Solomon, ' is nothing else 
than an iniliation wlien one enters up- 

d in it from that day forward.' In 



.t liki 






have been formerly customary in the 
English church, when a minister was 
■ ■ \ for the Bishop to pnl into his 
hand a Bible indicative of the nature ol 
the work upon which he had now en- 
tered, andofwhichhisAandtjaBWetl a> 
his head and liis heart, were to be/nK- 



TheB 



,kfor 
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•■ upon o the horns of the altar with 

! iny finger,- and pour aU the blood 

heside the bottom of the altar. 



scribed was [aUovied by theoblalicn of 
their sacrificeE for Aaron and his sons ; 
(1.) A sin-offering; <S.) A burot-offer- 
ingi <3.) A pence-offering. The sin- 
offeriHg, wiiioh here consisted of a bul- 
lock, waff's kind of ejipiatioii by which 
they were first of all to be purified. By 
the ceremony of putting their hands 
upon the head ot the victim was signi- 
fied, (1.) that the oferar had need of a 
sacrifice to atone for his sins; (2.) that 
he symbolically transferred his sins to 
the Tielim; (3.) that he confided in 
faith and hope that although he deserv- 
ed himself to die, yet the death of the 
animal, which he thus devoted to God, 
would be accepted as on ejpialion for 
his sins, BO as to avert from him the 
punishment which they had righteously 

position of hands was enjoined upon 
BTery one wlio brought a sacrifice for 
hi5sinSjL6V,4.34,29, and the manner 
of it, as practised by the JawS, is thus 
particularly described by Maimonides 
in his Treatise on the Sacrificial Offer- 
ings; 'There is no imposing of hands 
but in the court. If he lay on hands 

within. None may impose hands but a 
clean person. In the place where hands 
are imposed, there Ihey kill the beast 
immediawly after the imposition. He 
that imposeth must do it with all his 
might, with both his hands upon the 
beast's head, not upon the neck or 
sides i and there may be nothing be- 
tween his hands and the beast. If the 
sacrifice be of the most holy things, 
it standeth on the north side {as Lev. 
1.11.), with the face to the west; the 
imposer standeth eastward with his 
face to the west, wid layeih his two 
hands betv/ecn the two horns, and con- 



fesseth sin over the sin-offering and 
trespass over the trespass-offering, fee, 
and sailh, ' I have sihnedj I have com. 
mittcd iniquity; I have trespassed, and 
done tlius and thtts, and do return by 
repentance before Ihee, and with this I 
make atonement,' ' And what eould 
more strikingly represent the fact that, 
in the economy of redemptioi 



o Christ 



whom the Lord hath laid the iniquity 
of us all,' Is. 53. 6—8. Witli this 
solemn rile before us, hov evangelic 
and happy the familiar strain of the 



Tlie burden thou 



11. And thou ahall kill the bullock 
before the Lord. That is before the 
Bheldnah. 'Thou shall kill' is doubt- 
less equivalent to ' thou shall cause to 
have lulled.' It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that Moses, who was not strictly 
a priest, killed the bullock in person. 

13. Put it on the harm of the alter. 
The first sin-offering differed from those 
ordinarily presented by the priests, in 
which the blood was carried into the 
Tabomacle, and applied to the horns ot 
the golden altar of moense. Lev. 4. 3, 7, 
whereas m the present instance the 
blood was put upon the horns of the braz- 
en altar of hum^ofi'eriQg which stood in 
the court. But the design of this &at 
oblation was to make atonement for the 
altar itself, and to sanctify it, that it 
might afterward be fit to sanctify the 
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13 And " thou shall lake all the 
iat that covereth the mwards, and 
the caul that is above the liver, and 



offerings of the people laid ujinn it, \ 
is intimated v. 36, 37, and still moi 
plainly taught, Ezek. 43. 25, 36. B 
sides this, tlie ceremony did not in Ih 
lespect differ at Ibis lime from tliat o 

as Aaron and his sons did not becon 
full priests till the period ofiheir sei-i 

pour o!i tht hloai. That is, ail the re 

of the blood. IT Seaiie the bottom c 

the altar. Where there was a irem 
into whieb the hlood of Iba sncrifici 



13. The fat thai covereth the 

wards. By Ihe fat that covereth i 

■ ■ n fnlty n 






! extended oi 



rlhei 



s, call- 



ed in Lev. S. 19, simply 'that which 
covereth,' and technically denominated 
(he omcnlum — supposed lo have been 
so called &om the fact that Ihe heathen 
diviners derived the good ot bad ometa 
from the observation of (his part of ihe 
animal. Although in many instances 
the '&t' is said lo denole the beat or 
choicest part of any thing, as is ob- 
served upon Gen. A. 4, yet in other 
cases it is evidently used as equivalent 
lo that which is tuil, from the fact that 
fatness is naturally imderstond to imply 
an obtuseness of sensibility. Thus it is 
said of the wicked, Ps. 119. 70, 'Their 
heart is as /at as grease.' So Dcut. 33, 
IS, 'But Jeshnrun u.'oxed fat aai kick- 
ed i thou art 'waxen fat, thou art grown 
thick, thou art covered with fatnenf 
lien he forsook God which made him.' 
Again, Is. 6. 10, 'Make Ihe heart of 
this people fat, &c,, lest Ihey under- 
stand,' &c. The 'fal' therefore, as a 
signal of man's corruplion, God ordered 
to be consumed with fire on the altar, 
teadimg perhaps the necessity of the 
mollification of our earthly members 



the two kidnejs, and the fat that 
is upon them, and burn them upon 
the altar. 



by the wott of Ihe Spirit of Christ. 

IT The caul that is aboBe the H'>er. Heb 
135n iP tl'lfl"' yoihereth al hakkabed 
the redundance of the liver. Gr- roi 
Xo^op T-D.' ^,r^Tos, Ike lobe of the livcTi 
I.e. the greater lobe of the liver, which, 
although a pan of the liver ilseir, may 
very properlj be rendered ' the lobe 
over or by the liver.' As the gall-blad- 

it is probably lo be included in the pre- 
cept of consumplion. Farhhurst re- 
marks ; <lf tha great encellence of this 
bUliaiie juice, and its importance to the 
well-being of the animal, tc^elher wilh 
lis influence and instrumentality in the 
passions, both concupisoible and irasci- 
ble, are duly considered, we shall see 
the reasons why the gall-bladder was 
especially ordered by God lo bo taken 
off and consumed on the altar.' Of the 
moral design of lliis part of Ihe Jewish 
ritual the early Jewish commentators 
say; 'Therefore the kidneys and the 
fat which is on them, and the caul that 
covereth the liver, were burnt unlo God 



It for lb 



isofm 






if the thoughls of 
the lust of the liver, and 
the fatness of the heart, for they all 

upon the ullar. Heb. niDpn hiktarla, 
burn. The original here is not the 
word usually employed to si^ify con- 
suming byjh-e. The Heb. lOp katar, 
in its native impart, implies the mak- 
ing a fume by incsnte, and when ap- 
plied to sacrifices denotes the rising up 
of their smoke as the vapor of incense, 
from their peculiar acceptableness to 
him 10 whom they were offered. From 
the same root comes T\~\'Dp)2 miktorelh, 

cense; and in Ihe participle IKpS nik- 
lar, perfumed, we trace Ifta or%in of 
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14 But B ihe flesh of the bullock, 
and his skin, and hia dung shalt 
ihou bum wiih fire without the 
camp; it is a sin-offering. 

PL6V.4.I1,1S,S1. Heb.13.ll, 

the classic Ntelar, the laWed beverage 
ofllie gods, from their inhnliDg iheper' 
fumed odor of incense as if il were a 
delighlful drinlc. It was probably to 
convey a Bomewlist similar idea tliat 
Iha word is employed in the present 
connexion, viz., that these bloody sa- 
crifices, rightly and reiereotly present- 
ed, were as acetplable as if they had 
been an offering of incense. 

]4. Buttkefltth,&c.,thiltthatibv,rii 
Kith fire withoul Iftc camp. Here the 
word for 'burning' is inlirely difleten 
from tJiat in the former verse, imply 
log a coiisuraption by a alrong fir 
and excluding the idea of that gralefu 
incense-like odor which was conveyed 
hy the sacrifice of Ihe fol. It appears 
lo bays been ordained with a view lo 
inspire a greater detestation of sin in 
those sustaining the priestly ollice. 
The language of the action was, 'Let 
all iniquity be/flr from them that bear 
the vessels of the Lord.' In the case 
of a sin-offering for the prince or any 
other person, this usage of burning 
without Ihe camp was not observ- 
ed, but as the iniq^uities of the priests 

corresponding brand oC reprobation was 
stamped upon them by this enactment. 
It was doubtless wilha view to indicate 
that Christ was made a sacrifice under 



of tl 



jsible 



ignominy that the 
13, alludes to this precept of the law ; 
'Wherefore Jesus also, tliat he might 
sanctify (he people with his own blood, 
Buflered vHthmit tht gale. Let us go 
forth, therefore, unto him tuilftuui the 

camp, bearing his reproach.' IT It ia 

a sin-offering. Heb. »in flXBH hat- 
tath hu, il i» a sin. This strong lan- 
guage implied that it must be treated 
VO[. II, 16 



15 ITiThoti shalt also take one 
'3m ; and Aaron and his suns shall 
put their hands upon the head of 



ti a 
h 
m h 
n gh ra 

ph »g 
5,-1, Chfif 


and consumed by the 

in itself. Judging 

B^ the Greek it would 

h phrase is aecntately 

i but the expression 

d d ghl upon the em- 

t was made ^n for us, who 



the righteoi 



Jod in him 



The Ram for a Burnt-offering. 
15, Thon slwlt also take one ram. 
That is, one of the two commanded to 
be taken, v. 1. The remark of Rabbi 
Levi ben Gersou respecting the design 
of these several victims may here be 
appropriately given- 'It is proper to 
notice the order in which these sacri- 
fices woro offered. For first of all an 
atonemenl for sins was made hy the 
ala-offering; of which nothing but the 
fat was offered to God (to whom be 
praise) ; because Ihe offerers were not 
yet worthy of God's acceptance of a gift 
and present from them. But after they 
had been purified, to indicate their be- 
lt^ devoted lo the sacred oflice, they 
immolated lo God (to whom be praise) 
a holoeanat, which was entirely con- 
sumed apnn the alter. And after the 
holocaust they offered H sacrifice re- 
sembling a jieace-affej'ing, of which 
pari used to be given to God, part to 
the priests, and part lo the ofTerers, and 






) indica 



1 table 



Oulram. To this we may add, that the 
ram was toboUT/ burnt to the honor of 
God, in token of the dedication of them- 
selves wholly to God and to his service, 
as lining mcrificea, kindled with the 
fire and asceuding in Ihe dame of holr 
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16 And thou shall slay the i-am, 
and thou shalt take his blood, and 
sprinkle it round about upon, the 

17 And thou shalt cut tlie ram in 

Jieces, and wash the inwards of 
im, aiid his legs, and pat them tm- 
to his pieces, and wnto his head. 

18 And thou shalt bum the whole 
Tam upon the altar: it is a bumt- 
offering iiato the Lokd: it is a 
• sweet savour, aa oifering made by 
iire unto the Loes. 



love. T[ Shall put their haiidi upon 

the htad,.&c. The general import of 
Ihis BClion was always the samo, viz., 
to indicate ibe siniiilness of [lie eSer- 
ers, and lo prefigure the vicariouB mif. 
ferings of Christ, the Lamb sUin from 
the foundation of the world. It was 
done on the present occasion, though Ihe 



to convey the same impressive lesson 
that il ordinarily did to thoae concerned. 
Upon the priests' initiation into their 
office they were to be taught the full 
significanoy of the various sacrifices 
which they were lienoeforlh lo be em- 
ployed in offering. 

je. Bliall laJie his blood, and sprinkle 
it, Src. As nothii^ is said of any other 
disposition of any port of the blood, we 
may suppose it was all to he sprinkled 
about the altar ; or, as others conjec- 
ture, poured on the illtar round oboitl, 
(0 be consumed or ' licked up' by the 
fire along with the flesh. 

18. Biaa sweet savor. Heb. rf^-\ 
mrP3 rlha niitotiak, a savor of rest; 
i. e. on appeatins odor, from its sup- 
posed efficacy in quieting and pacify- 
ing the divine displeasure, and tender- 
ing the olTerer acceptable. Chal. 'That 
it may be received wilh iiivorable ac- 
ceptation.' Gr. ji[ oT^rfv svuJini, far a 
lavor of sweet smelt; an expression 
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191[iAad thou shalt take the 
other ram; and Aaron and his sons 
shall put their hands upon the 
head oT the ram. 

20 Then shalt thou kill the ram, 
and take of his blood, and put it 
upon the tip of tlie right ear of 
Aaron, and upon the tip of the 
right ear of his sons, and upon the 
thumb of their right hand, and 
upon the great toe of their light 
foot, and sprinkle the blood upon 
the altar round about. 



The Eom far a Peace-offering. 

20. Tojieof Ihe blood, and put it upon 

ihe tip, &c. That the ram now to ba 

offered, and called, v. 22, 'the ram of 

ing will bo obvious from what is said 
inv. SS, 32. It is doubtless called ihe 
ram of cimiecralion because there was 
more in this sacrifice that was peculiar 
to the present occasion than in either of 
the others. The ceremonies, therefore, 
were more numerous and significant. 
The blood instead of being merely 
sprinkled on the horns of the altar or 
effused round about it, was shared, as it 
were, between God and them ; part of 
it being sprinkled, and part put upon 
them, upon their bodies, and upon (heir 
garments. The parts of their persons 
to which it WHS applied were no doubt 
selected with a view to tender the rite 
most replete with instruction relative 
to the duties of tlieir station. It was 
intended lo imply that they ought to 
dsTote diligently their («™, their ftamij, 
and their feet, or in other words, all 
their faculties of mind and body, to the 
discharge of their ministerial office. 
By the blood's being applied to the (i- 
Ireme parts of the body, they could not 
but luiderstand that the whole person in 
all its entireness, from the tip of the 
car to the toe of the fool, was to he 
sanctified and set apart to the service 
of God. 
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21 And thou shalt take of the 
blood that is upon the altar, aui! 
of « the anointing oil, and sprinkle 
it upon Aaron, and upon his gai- 
menls, and upon liis sons, and upon 
thegarmentsof his sons with him: 
and whe shall be hallowed, and 



his garments, and his sons, and his 

;' garments with him. 

Also thou shalt lake of the 

. the fat and the rump, and the 

fat that covereth the inwards, and 

the caul above the liver, and the 

kidneys, and the &i that is 

upon them, and the right shoulder : 

foritwarai " 









■hing 



about Ihem, the significant 
sprinkted blood. Tlic apostle tells us, 
Heb. 9. 22, that ' almost " ' 
by the law pulled with 
the sacred garments were the badge of 
that otTLce which enabled them 
strumenial in sanelifjing and purifying 
others, it was manifestly pcopec that 
they should tliemselves ; 
the sign of the same clean 
seorating influence. 'We 
Henry, 'that the Hood and oil, sprinkled 
upoa garments, spotted and 
them; yet Ibe holy oil and the hiood 
of the sacrifice, sprinkled upoit their 
garments, must be looked upon as the 
greatest adorning imaginable la them, 
for they signiiied the blood of Christ, 
and ihe graces of the Spirit, which con- 
stitute and complete the beauty of holi- 
ness, and recommend us to God. We 
rend of tobes ' made wliite wi 
blood of ihc Lamb." 

23. The fat and the rump. 
n'^is alyah, defined hy Geseni 
Rosenmuller the thici! fatty tail of the 
Syrian sheep, Raseell jn his Natural 
History of Aleppo, p. 91 , ader obserr. 
mg that they are in thai country much 
more numefons than those with smaller 
tails, odds, 'This tail is very broad and 
large, terminating in a small appendix 
that turns back upon it. It is ofa sub- 
not eaten separately, but mixed with 
and also oflen used instead of butter. 



A common sheep of this sort, without 
the head, foet, skin, and entrails, weighs 
about twelve or Ibutteen Aleppo rolo- 
loes (a rotolo« is Gve pounds), of which 
the tail is usually three rptoloes or up- 
wards; tut such as are of the lai^st 
breed, and have been fattened, will 
sometimes weigh above thirty rotoloes, 
and Iha tail of these ten. These very 
large sheep being about Aleppo kept 
up in yards, are in no danger of injur- 
ing their tails: but in some other 
places, where they feed in the fields, 
the shepherds are obliged to fii a piece 
of thin board to the under part of their 
tail, to prevent its being torn by bushes 
and thistles, as it is not covered under- 
neath with thick wool like the upper 
part. Some have small wheels to fa. 
ciliate tlie dragging of this board after 

old as Herodotus, who expresEly men- 
tions it <Lib. III.c. 115,), where, speak- 
ing of the Arabian shepherds' manage- 
ment to prevent this kind of sheep from 
having their tails rubbed and ulcera.ted, 
he says, 'They make little curs, and 
fasten one of these under the tail of 
each sheep.' The Abbe Mariii in his 
Travels through Cyprus (vol. I. p. 36.) 
conflrnns this account of the eslraordin- 
ary size of the tails of some species of 
eastern sheep; 'The mutton is juicy 
and tender. The tails of some of the 
sheep, which are remarkably fine, weigh 

upunrdj of fifty pounds.' T /( is a, 

ram of consecration. Heb. D''i(ia i^te 
'lluimliUiitisaram of fau 



Gr. D 



• Vf '" 



aferfeclion. That is 
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S3 »Aad one loaf of bread, and 
one cake of oiled bread, and one 
wafer out of the basket of the un- 
leavened bread, that is before the 

24 And ihou shalt pit all in the 
hands of Aaron, and m the hands 
of his sons ; and shalt i wave them 
for a wave-offering before the 

25 ^And thou shalt receive them 
of their hands, and bum them upon 
the allar for a bumt-offeting, for a 
sweet savour before the Lonn; it 
is an offering made by fire uato the 

iLev.9.38. vLev-.5.'30. ^Lev.8.as. 



re already assigned 
■ ■ ■, V. 9. 



bytiHln 



Whether it is implied at the sum 
that the hands ireri filled vrilk pieces of 
the sacrifice, as mi intimation of their 
duties, cannot he ascertained. How- 
ever this maybe, tlie explanation given 
above is sufficient to account for (he 
form of the ejipressiou. 

S3, 34. And one loaf o/ bread, £te. 
The Note on v.3, of this chapler will 
sufficienlij explain the reason of the 
order respectiwg the articles liere men- 
lioned. As to the 'waving' of the 
whole to and fro, which wasi ordinarily 
done by the ptiesls' pulling his hand 
under theirs, and then lilting them first 
upwards, and then roand about in every 
direction, it was probably intended as a 
significant mode of dedicating tlie offer- 
ing to Him ' whose is (he earth and the 
fulness thereof;' who is the Possessor 
of heaven, as well as the earth, and 
claims a universal homage. Ifj how- 
ever, we keep up iha idea of a mufuoZ 
feiat in connexion with the peace-ofier- 
ing, thii ceremony of VMiiing may per- 
baps be considered as a virtual set nf 
o/frtng or jreseniing a dish to an hon- 
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96 And thou shait take » the 
hreast of the ram of Aaron's con- 
secration, and wave it /or a wave- 
offering before the Lord: and^it 
shall be ihy part, 

27 And thou shalt sanctify = the 
breast of the wave-oftering, and 
the shotdder of the heave-otfering, 
which is waved and which is 
heaved up, of the ram of the con- 
secration, even of that which is for 
Aaron, and of that which is for his 

as And it shall tie Aaron's and 
his sons' "ihy a statute for ever, 






God could not do 
would still have that kiiid of feltov 
reci^ised, and he made the altar his 
substitute for devouring his part of the 
sactihce. The Gc. renders by afopicis, 
thou shait separate, and Paul uses this 
term in speaking of his designation lo 
the ministry,' Aom. 1. 1, as if he had 
been made in that office a kind of vutrf- 

offering to the Lord. IF Sliatt tcove 

them Jor a wave-offering. Heb. D6n 
nDIJn DflS henapkia otham tenuphah, 



thou s. 



The 



igiual root t)1] nupk signilles prop- 
erly to shaHe, agitate, move lo and fro, 
or up and dovm. 

25. Burn them upon the altar for x 
burnt-offering. Although it is un- 
doubted that this was not a whole 
burnt-offering, but a peace-offering, yet 

that pare of it is called a bnrnt-offer- 
iag. Compare Lev. 3. 5, where all that 
was to be burnt of the peace-offerings 

burnt sacrifice,' in reference to which 
act it might very properly be called n 
burnl-offering. 

26— as. And Ikoti shalt take the 
breast, &c. These three verses are 
, probably to be regarded as a parenthe- 
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from the children of Israel : for it 
IS an heave-offering : and • it shall 
be an heave-offering from the chil- 
dtea of Israel of the sacrifice of 
their peace-offerings, even their 
heave-offeiing unto the Lord, 
29 T[And the holy garments of 
Aaron fshall be his sous' after him, 
s to be anointed therein, and to be 
consecrated in them 



were hoth g g h 03 h 
portion of p T 

may admit the suggestion of Ains- 

them ' bow with all their heart, and 
with all their strtnglk, the; slioald 
give themselves unto the service of the 
Lord ia his church.' As to the pre- 
cise distinolion between wave-offering 
(nDmln tenuphak) aud heave-offering 
{nann temmak), il is not easy to 
ascertain it, as we are furnished with 
DO clue in the original, ei:cept luhM we 
find in Ihe import of the terms; of 
which we may say in general that the 
former more properly denotes hori- 
zontal and the latter perpendicular 
motion. This fact has led Houbiganl 
and some others to imagine that by 
this twofold movement in the act of 
oblation we are to rocognise a dim and 
shadowy .figure cff the crois, onwhi 



thej 



!ring i. 



n God 



thority, we build nothing upon it 



30 And '" that son that is priest in. 

lis stead shall put them on ' seven 
days, when lie cometh into the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation to 
minister in the holy p^ac^. 

31 HAndthoushalttalcetheram 
of the consecration, and k seethe 
his flesh in the holy place. 

And Aaron and his sons shall 
the flesh of the ram, and the 



Aaron ahull be, &c. Another general 

w is here given, viz., that all the sue- 

cesBors of Aaron in the high priest. 

od should be set apart to the office 

the Bams garments, by the same 

ith the same sacriiices, as ihose which 
were prescribed on the present occa- 

on. Accordingl; it is said, Num. 20. 
28, 'And Moses stripped Aaron of his 
garments, and put them upon Eleazer 
liis son ; and Anron died there in the 
lop of the mount.' For seven successive 
days was the high priest to he robed in 
these sacred vestments, and during that 
time lo abide without intermission at 
the door of Ihe tabernacle ' keeping the 
charge of the Lord,' Lev. 8. 35. As 
the number seven is the Scripture num- 

impletion, comumnuUiiin, 



r /u(n, 









that it might signify a perfect 
oration, and to intimate lo the priest 
that his whole life was to he devoted (0 
his ministry. It ailbrded (be oppor- 
tunity also for one Sabbath to pass over 
him in bis consecration, in reference to 
which Ihe Jewish writers say, ' Great 
is the Sabbath day ; for the high priest 
enterelb not upon bis service, after ha 
anointed, till the Sabbath pass over 
ra, as it is written, Ei. 29. 30, 'Seven 
,ys shall he that is priest,' &c. 
31, 32. Seethe his Jleek in the holy 
nee. That is, boil his flesh, in order 
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sanctify thetn; "but a siianger 
sJiall not eat thereof, because they 
are holy. 
34 And if auglit of the flesh of 
the consecrations, or of the bread, 
remain unto the morning, then 
thou shalt hum the remainder 

IMmt. 13. 4. "Lev. IQ. 14,15,17. : 



to render it edible. The plitasa 'holy 
place' is here used in a wider sense 
than ordinary. Tlie neit verse shows 
that it means ihe outer court of ihe 
Eanctuary near Ihe door. This is still 
more expressly affirmed Lev. S. 31. 
This req^uiailian as to the place of eat- 
ing was peculiar to the present occa- 
sion. In ordinary cases the allotted 
parts of the peoce.offering might be 
taken home and there eaten by the 
offerers and their families, bnt this was 
to be eaten in God's own house, as it 
were, where his ministers officiated and 
neither sons nor daughters could share 
with them in it. 

33. A stranger ahall noi ml thereof 
beaaiae tkey art holy. Heb. 5a^l3 ^a 
tin ki kodesh hem, because they are 
holineis; i. e. the bread and meats. 
Or the pronoun 'thay' may refer to 
Aaron and his sons, who are called 
holy because lliey were eonsecrttied to 
the service of God. 'Stranger' here 
signifies one thai is not of Ihe family of 
Aaron. Holy things for holy men 
tile motto of the Leviiical econam 

^. For eionement. Heb.t|i1B5n i? 
ol hakkippurim, p!. for expialiona, 
piUaliom, TtBoncHiaiiims; meaning for 

The original term implies both th 
cificalioa of God's wratli on aocoi 
Bin, and the merciful covering of i 
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with, fire : it shall not be eaten, he- 

35 And thus shalt thou do unto 
Aaron, and to his sons, according 
to all things which 1 have com- 
manded thee; Pseven days shalt 
thou consecrate them. 

36 And thou shalt coffer every 
day a bullock /or a sm-'offering for 
atonement; and thou shalt cleanse 
the altar, when thou hast made an 
atonement for it, r and thou shalt 



gression, wliich enter so essentially in- 
to the idea ol aiontmeiit. See Note on 

Gen. 33. 30. f tkou shall cleanse 

the altar. Heb.. pSCJn hitletha. Le- 
elerc well remarks that this word in 
Pie! when spoken of perions signifies 
to expiate, la alone far, but when ap- 
plied to things (0 purge, cleanse, puri- 
fg, as here. Gr, naBajnm, f/iou shalt 
pwifii. It is not to be supposed that 
this period of seven days allotted to 
the consecration of the altar was dis- 
tinct from the seven days of consecrat- 
ing the priests, or that the atonements 
Ihe one case were different from 



those 



le other. 



self al 



tified and to the altar. The phrase 
'when thou host made atonement for 
it,' shotild rather be rendered ''when 
thou hast made an atonement upon it,' 
and Ihe meaning is, that during all the 
time in which they were engaged from 
day to day in offering the prescribed 
sacrifices, they were to be careful to 
keep the altar dnly cleansed, to have 
the ashes removed, and the unction ap. 
plied tn it, so that at the end of Ihe 
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37 Seven days thou shall make i 
an. atonement fur tlie aliai, and 
sanctify it ; » and it shall be an al- 
tar most holy : 'whatsoever totioh- 
eth the altai: shall be holv. 

38 ii Now this is that which thou 
shalt offer upon the alta.r; "two 
lambs of the first year w day by 
day continually. 

39 The one iamb thou shalt offer 
^in the morning; and the other 
lamb thou shak offer at even; 



I, Slid ilien 



relative hahness upon the gillH laid up- 
on it. 'Whatsoever tnucheth it sliall 
be holy,' upon which our Savior's brief 
and pilhy oommenl is, 'The altar s 
tifietti the gift.' Lilie a magneiized 

GOir a sanctifying influence from 
oblmions presented upon 
for ever aller to imparl ii. 

Law of Ike Daily OfftHag. 
as— 44. This is that u-hick tkau shall 
offer, &C. Two lambs of the first year 
were lo be offered daily, the one in the 
morning, the other in the aflernoan, foi 
a burnt-offeting. These were generally 
lemied Ihsmoiiiing and ivening daily 

count to be intermitled. 0[ht 
ditionai Eaerifioes were appointed for 
Babbalhs and festiials on various occa- 
sions) but ihcy were never lo be allow. 
ed to displace, supersede, or inlerfere 
vith this staled and constant offeriug, 
vhich was binding in ilB observance in- 
asmuch as il typified Ihe never-ceasing 
necessity and efilcacy of the atonement 
made by ibe 'Lamb of tied which lak- 
slh away the sins of the world.' It 
conveyed also lo the people of God of 
that age and of every agn a si^ifie^ 
Intimation of ibe duly of daily mcrni 
and evening worship. As regularly 
the BUQ rises and declines in his daily 



40 Andwiihtheonelambatenth- 
deal of flour mingled with the 
fourth part of an hin of beaten oil: 
and the fourth part of an hia of 
wine /or a drink-offermg. 

41 And the other lamb thou shalt 
y oSet at even, and shalt do thereto 
according to the moat-ofiering of 
the morning, and according to the 
drink-offering thereof, for a sweet 
savour, an offering made by fire 
uato the Lord. 

43 3'AissAa;;*e 'a continual biurnlr 



Eira 9. 4. 



. Ps. 141. a 



11,13, l: 



romid , the spiritual sacriSoes of prayer 
and praise ere to be offered upon the 
altar of our domestic or private devo- 
tion; and not only shouU no business 
be suffered to jostle ihem out of their 
appropriate seasons, but they should be 
regarded as a sacted feast to the soul, 
for wlifcb we should long as earnestly 
as for Ilie food Ibal sustains oar bodies. 
It was probably witb a riew to render 
this idea more litmiliar to their minds 
that the several particulars requisite 
to a feast accompanied the saurifice. 
Bread and wine for a meat and drink- 
offering formed a part of the command- 
ed oUatioo, as a continual remenibrancfi 
of the privilege of fellowship and com- 
munion with God to which they are ad- 
milted. The word rendered tenlh-deal 
dltaS iasaron) means a tenth of an 
ephah, or about three quarts wine- 
measure, being the same as an omer 
A Ain contained a gallon and two pints; 
the fourth part of litis was consequently 
about one quart and a qnatter of a pint 

wine-measure. IT Where I Kill meet 

you (pi.) (0 sptakthtre jintothee (sing.) 
As if he spake unto all the congregation 
wfion he spatte to Moses, their repre- 
sentative. Yet as if this might appear 
to indicate something unduly rxclusive 
— a privilege vouchsafed to Moses but 

ince in the next verse in the most tmi 
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offering throughout your genera- 
tions at the door of tlie tabernacle 
of the congregation before the 
LoKD : a where I will meet you to 
speak there unto thee. 
43 And there I will meet with 
the children of Israel; and ihe ta- 
bernacle b shall be sanctified by my 
glory. 

' ch. 85. S2. *: SO. 6, S3. Hnmb.17. 4. 6 ch. 
40. 34. I Kings B. II. 2 Chron. 5. 14. & 1. 
1,9,3. £2ek.43,9. Hag:. S.7,U. Mal.3.1. 



versal lermB— ' There I will meet 
the children of Israel;' with aU of 
Ihem ; Ihey shall all have the benefit 
of this high distiDClion. Chal. 'And 
I will appoint my Word unto you, ihat 
he may epeak with you there.' This 
promise is still farlher amplified in 
what follows i 'And Ihe taliernacle shall 
he sanitified by my glory.' Heb. EJIpU 
11332 nikdtah bUebodi; where the verb 
has no specific nominative, leaving us 
to understand the expression in its 
largest sense, as implying that every 
thing, people, tabernaole, altar, and 
priesthood, should be illustriously haU 
lowed by the glory of the divine pre- 
sence, the visible symbol of which was 
(0 be seen in the Shekinah enthroned 
in the Most Holy Place. It will be ob- 
served [hat [he mai^ina) reading of the 
English Bible is, 'jhrael shall be sanc- 
liHed.' This is very admissible graia- 
malically, and ia no doubt favored by 
the parallel promise, Eieb. 37, 28, to 
which the present has clearly an ul- 
timate or typical reference, 'And tlie 
heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
aanciify /sraei, when my sancluary shall 
be in the midst of them for evermore.' 
As the gJorj/of Godisin agteatmeas- 
ure identified with his tabernacle in 
which it dwell, the saitelifyins virtue of 
the one was that of the other, so that the 
two passages are plainly of kindred im- 
parl. But Ihis intetpre[a[ion malies no 
less true orpert inent the remark of Hen. 
ry, that ' wh»t is sanctified (o Ihe glory 
oC God, shah be sanctified fty his glory.' 
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44 And I will sanctify the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and the 
altar: I will ^sanctify also both 
Aaron and his sons, to minister to 
me in the priest's office. 

45 And il ■will dwell among the 
children of Israel, and will be their 
God. 



45. And I mm dateU among the chil- 
dren nf Israel, &c. Heb. ifUSlDI ve- 
thakants, and I li-Ul taberimcle. Chal. 
'Iwill make my majesty (VODB ahe- 
kinli, my ahekinah) to dwell in the 
midst of the children of Israel.' The 
'Sheklnah' here is the same as the 
Word of V. 43, according to the same 
version. On the peculiar force of this 
word and its etymological relations, 
see Note on Ex. 25. 8, where we have 
expounded at some lengih what we 
conceive to be the genuine import of 
this promise. Its primary fulfilment 
was the grand central fact in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people for ccntary 
afler century, as long as their national 
polity cunlinued. To this peculiar in- 
dwelling among the chosen race (he 
(aberoaele and the temple were entirely 
subservient. They were each in its 
tnm Ihe palace of the Great King. It 
was not simply a spirilual but a sensi- 
ble residence of the Deity, which lial. 
lowed those sacred structures. That 
this mode of habitation and manifesta- 
tion was indeed typical of a future in- 
dwelling of God by his enlightening 
Spirit in the hearts of men, cannot bo 
questioned. It is a view of the subject 
eipressly recognised by the apostle, 
2 Cor. 6. 16, 'For ye are the temple of 
the living God ; as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them and walk in them ; 
and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.' But nothing is clearer 
from the prophecies, than that this form 
of fulfilment does not exhaust the rich 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 1S9 

46 And ihey shall know that el themforthout of thelandofEgypt, 
mtheLoRDineirGod.thatbroiight chat I may dwell among them; I 
n the Lord their God. 



purport of the promise. It is a promise 
no less made to Israel in Iheir future 
ratoration, (haa at their original adop- 
tion; and In that retalion is no less 
literally to be understood, thot^h far 
more gloriously, than in the present an- 
imnciation. So far as we are able to see, 
the literal restoration and return of the 



lahlishmi 



. of the n 



tested glory of Jehovah, thi 
nah, in visible communication wilh thi 
cbiliilren of men on earth. Let the fol 
lowing passages, for instance, be taken 
as a specimen: Zech.a. 10— 13, 'Sing 
and rejoice, O daughter of Zion : for Id, 
I eome anil 1 will dwell in the laidst 
of thee C^nUlD shakaati), saitb the 
Lord. And many nations shall be Join- 
ed to the Lord in [bat day, and shall be 
my people : and I will dwell in the 
midat of thee (iniSffi shakanti), and 
thou sbalt know that the Lord of hosts 
hath sent me nnto thee. And the Lord 
shall inherit Judah his portion in the 
holy land, and shall choose Jerusalem 
i^n.' Eiek.37. 21— aS/Andsaynn. 
unto them, Thus Kailh the Lord God ; 
Behold, 1 will take the children of Is- 
rael from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on 
every side, and bring them into their 
own land; And I will make them one 
nation in the land upon the mountains 
of Israel ; and one king shall bo king to 
them all : and they shall ba no more 
two nations, neither shall they be di- 
vided into two kingdoms any more at 
all: NeilherBhttlltheydefile themselves 
any more with their idols, nor wilh 
their detestable things, nor with any of 
their transgressions] but I will save 
them out of all their dwelling-places, 
wherein they have sinne3, and will 



se them: so shall they be my 
people, and I will be their God. And 
David my servant shall be king over 
them; and they all shall have one 
^pherd: they shall also walk in my 
judgments, and observe my statutes, 
and do them. And Ihey shall dwell in 
"and that I have given unto Jacob 

?rvanl, whcroin your fathers have 
dwell, and they slia.lt dwell therein, 
even they, and their oliildten, and their 
children's children for ever : and my 
servant David shall be iheir prince for 
ever. Moreover I will make a covenant 
ofpeacB with them; it shall bean ever- 
lastii^ covenant with them ; and I will 
place them, and multiply them, and 
vMl set my tanctuary in the inidit of 
them for evertnart. lHn tabernacle 
CplUK miihkan) also shall be uHtk 
them: yea, I will be their Oad, and 
they shall be my people. And the 
heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
sanctify Farael, when my sanclaary 
shall be in the midat of them for ever- 
more.' We have given Ibis extract at full 
length, because there is scarcely in the 
whole compass of the Scriptures a more 
direct and unequivocal prediction of the 
literal return of the Jews to their own 
land, than is to be found In these words. 
That it is a return yet future is clearfrom 
the fact; (1,) That the two granddivi- 
sions ot the nation, the houses of Judah 
and Israel, are both to be restored, which 
it is well known was not the case at the 
return from Babylon. No past period can 
be assigned when this prediction can be 
fairly said to have been fulfilled. (2.) 
They are lo be gathered under the head- 
Ghip of 'David their king,' which is un- 
doubtedly the mystical denomination 
of the Messiah. He is probably here 
called 'David' more especially because 
he shall reign over the two united na- 
tions of Judah and Israel, as did the 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
I HD thou shall make aoa altar 
X b to bum incense upon: o/shit- 
[Q-wood shalt thou make ii. 



liteca! David before the kingdoDi was 
divided. That Christ will ever tula o^er 
his people by thii title in any other 
world Ihan Ihe preseut, we can gather 
no evidence from Ihe Scriptures. Ac- 
cordingly Newcome remai-ks upon the 
passage, that < il favors the supposition 
that Christ will hereafter assume royal 
slate on earth atnong the converted 
Jews.' (3.>Uissaid,y.35,'They shall 
dwell therein, even they, and their chil- 
dren, and their children's children, /or 
ever; and my servant David shall be 
their prince for ever.' Even though 
(his langus^ should bs taken to mean 
something short of absolute eternity, 
yet ilis clear that it has never yet been 
fulfilled. Consequently ite fulfilment is 
still future ; and we are utterly unable 






It quite 



laintha 



the viaibU glory wilt 
land of promise as that the choien pel- 
pit will. If further evidence of this be 
necessary we gnd it in Ezek. 43, 1—4, 
which is a prediction having respect lo 
the destinies of the Jewish race in (he 
latter day, after their re-establish liient 
inthe laud oftheir fathers ; 'Afterward 
he brought me to the gate, even the gale 
that looketh toward the east : And be- 
hold, the glori/ of the God of Israel 
came from the way of the eaSt ; and 
his voice was like a noise of many 
waters: and the earth shined with his 
glory. And it was according to the 
appearance of the vision which I saw, 
even according to the vision that I saw 
'When I came to destroy the city: and 
the visions were like the visions that I 
saw iy the river Chebar; and I fell 
upon my face. And the g^ory of the 
Lord csmc into the house by the way 
of the gale whose prospect is toward 
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2 A cubic shall oe the length 
thereof, and a cubit the breadth 
thereof; four-square shall it be; 
and two cubits shall fe the height 
thereof: the horns thereof jAaWie 
of the same. 



This 



ap- 



pear upon strict examination, than the 
glory of the Shekinah which dwelt be- 
tween the Cherubim in Ihe Temple, and 
which on account of the sins of the na- 
tion had forsaken its ancient dwelling- 
place, EzBk. JO. IB— 20, but which is 
here announced ns again returning to 
its vacated habitation. This glory, 
however, will be the glory of the per- 
son of Christ, in whom the shadow of 
the Shekinah is turned into substance. 
It is Ihiswhich constitutes the criterion 
of identity between the prophetic Jeru- 
salem of Ezekiel and that of John in 
the Apocalypse ; ' And he showed mo 
that great city the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from Cod, hav- 
ing the glory />/ God.' But in regard 
to this sublime annunciation we must 
for the present rest contented with the 
simple fact assured to ub. The mnn- 
ner of its accomplishment is hidden by 
a vail which only the developententa of 
time and providence can remove. 

CHAPTER XXX. 



i, S. Thou ahalt make an altar ta 
iurnimcense upon. Heb. ISpa TOIQ 
ri"lbp mizbiah mifcter hetorelh, an in- 
cense-allar qf incensei or, on altar, a 
perfumalary of perfume. Gr. B«sia<rr- 
i}fnoi' dottlajtarai, an altar of ineense- 
Chal. 'Thou Shalt make an altar to of- 
fer upon it incense of sweet spices.' 
The origiiml implies an altar on which 
odorous substances were to be burnt 
and resolved into a fragrant and grate- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



3 And thou shah overlay it wiih 1 
pure gold, the top thereof, and the \ 
sides thereof round about, and the 

rendered by the Greek liece, an 
Num.4. 11, ' itie golden altar,' a 
other covered with brass was i 
' (he brazen altar,' But as (he He 
term tor altar (PnTKl mixbSah, from nst 
zabaJi, to slay), legittmitely ca 
wilh it the idea ot alain mcrificfa., 
as DO such service was perrormed i 
this, it is for distinction sake tei 
nOpa jniJUiir, from "lap kalar, to 
fame, to fumigaie, to make to siaokt. 
The practice of burning incense upon 
altars as a religious rite is lo bo traced 
to a very remote antiquity i 
hoTB nothing more ancient in the way 
of historic record rclalive to thi. 
lorn Iban what the present chaple 
tains. It seems scarcelyprotiable 
ever, that the custom originated on this 
occasion tn the order here prescribed. 
Incense altars appear in the most anci- 
ent Egyptian painlingSj and when it 
was required (o be compounded ' aliej 
the art of the apoihecary (perfumer), 
it would seem to be implied that thii 
was an art which was practised, anc 
which the Israeliles had learned, in 
Egypt. Plutarch moreover a 
Ihat the Egyptians offered i 
the sun — resin in the morning, myrrh 

compound which they called k-ypi. B 
the custom was in ancient times by 
means confined to ^ypt. It pervaded 
all the religions of antiquity, and like 
many other features of the Hebrew wor- 
ship may have been derived from an 
anlediluviaa origin. Nor ar 
posed to overlook the circun 
this oonneiion of incense being burnt 
among the Orientals by way of honor- 
ary tribute lo kings, princes, and per- 
sons of distinction. It is one of the 
usages peculiar to palaces, and the 
houses of the wealthy and great, and 
as God in the character of T' 



Buler of Israel saw fit to be honored in 
modes anali^ous to those which were 
common in reference to eastern sove- 
reigtis, so he would not have his palace, 
the Sanctuary, to be lacking in a usage 
of such striking significaney. But we 
shall hope to evince in the sequel that 
this came jar short of fnlGUing all the 
symbolical purposes which were an- 
swered by this remarltable portion of 
Hie furnilura of the Tabernacle. Of 
the remark of Maimonides that incense 
was burnt in the Tabernacle to counter- 
act the offensive smell of the sacrifices, 
we can only say, that although Ibis 
may have been lo a very limitted de- 
gree the effed of the ordinance, it fell 
altogether short of being its main nfi- 
jett. As to ils materials and form 
this Altar was made like the Aik of 
shittim-wood overlaid with plates of 
gold. When it Is said to have been 
' four-square,' the meaning is, not that 
it was, OS a wholCj of a cubical form, 
but that upon its upper and under sar- 
&ce it showed four equal sides. Il was, 
however, twice as high as il was broad, 
being twenty.oneinchesbroad, and three 
feet six inches high. From the tout 
corner posts arose four horns or finim- 
tlcs, doubtless of similar form to those 
of (ho altar of sacrifice, which were 
covered with gold like the rest, and its 
top was BDirOundcd with an ornamental 
le^e or border of solid gold, here cull- 
ed ' a crown,' like that which adorned 
the upper edges of the Ark of the 
Covenant and of the Table of Shew- 
bread. Beneath this were placed two 
golden rings, probably on Ihe opposite 
corners, for the convenieacy of carry- 
ing it on staves during the mai'ches of 
Israel in the wilderness, and after- 
wards when removed to different place! 
in Canaan. 
3. Tkitoptheriof. Heb. 1H gotfso, fti» 
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roof; implying that its top was fashion- 
ed like tile Hal loofs of easlein houses. 
Tbtse were furnished with parapets, 
batllementG, nr balustrades, to vhich 

ox a small scale, a striliing; resem- 
blance, Therendsring ofthe Gr. ifx'-p'", 
hearth, and the Lat. Vulg. 'Cralicula' 
grate, is entirely 



EXODUS. 



1 there 



mention made of cleaiiBing the Altar 
from ashes, or of any thing to receive 
Ihem. The incense was not burnt npon 
a gTEte, hut in a golden censer which 
was placed, filled with coals, upon the 
Altar, so that no ashes or refuse what- 
ever fell upon Iha Altar. IT Ths 

aides Ihereof. Heb, T^mip kiralhauv, 
his iL-allaj in continued analogy with 
the structure ofa house. 







IB mysticaldesign f ll e U ar fin 

! is sufficiently evident from its 
id from what is said in the sub- 
eegnent verses. As the Table was 
for the Bread, the Candlestick for the 
Lights, and the brazen Altar for the Sa- 
=rilices,Eo the golden Altar was for the 
Incense which was to be burnt upon it. 
Now that the general import of {nceitse 
ts a symbol was that aC prayer, cannot 
be questioned by any one who costs his 
eye over the following; passages ; Pa. 
HI. 2, 'Lei my prayer be set ibrlh be- 
fore thee (as) incense; and Hie lifting 
up of my hands as the evening sacri- 
fice. Rev. 5. 8, 'And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four 
and twi:nty elders fell down before the 
Lamb, having every one of them lamps 
and golden vials full of odors, which 



stood at the altar, having a golden 
censer ; and there was given unto him 
much incense, that he should olToi it 
tBilk the prayers of all sainte upon 
the golden altar which was before the 
throne. And the smoke ofthe incense, 
which came with the prayers of the 
saints, ascended up belbre God out of 
the angel's hand.' Here it is evidently 
implied that while the sacerdotal angel 
was officiating at the golden Altar, the 

engaged in oficring up prayers which 



grateful and acceptable cloud before 
God. In like manner it is said, Luke, 
1. 9, 10, that while Zechariah was ' ei- 
ecuting the priest's office according to 
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CHAPTER XXX. 






1, hU lot 






]mple of the 
Lord. And the whole multitude of ibe 
people were praying wilhout at tke 
time of incense.' Here the two servi. 
ces were perfonned lojelher, the one 
beinganemblemoftheother. As th?n 
(he idea of prayer is prominent in the 
aymholiciil purport or (he act of offer- 
i g ■ n e WB miy safely consider the 
a y office of Christ in heaven 
as p m y shadowed forth by Ihe 

h braz Altar which was placed 

u, he sanctuary typiHed his lit- 

Ji wh oh was made on eailh, so 

h A f Incense stationed wilHn 

the sanctuary represented his irtiercei- 
ing work above, where he has gone to 
appear in the presence of God for as, 

smelling savor. This is to be inferred 
from the fact that it occupied a ph 
directly before the ineroy seat — « 
represented the appropriate sphere of 
the Savior's present mediatorial fimc- 
lions. WhateTor service was perform, 
ed by the priests icilkin the precincts 
of the Tabernacle had a more special 
and emphatic reference to Christ's work 
la heaven; whereas their duties in Ihe 

Ig bearinK, representing the oblations 
which were made on tAejurl of sinners, 
and on behalf of sinners, to the holy ma- 
jesty of Jehovah. As, however, 
ly any of the objects or rites 
ancient econom j had an exclusive typ- 
ical import, bnl combined many in one, 
so in the present case, nothing forbid! 
us to consider the prayers and devotions 
of the saints as also symbolically rep- 
resented by the incense of the gold 
Altar.- As a matter of fact, they 
pray below while Christ intercedes 
above ; their prayers mingle with his ; 

bol to suppose their spiritual desires, 
kindled by the fire of holy love, to be 
significantly set forth by the uprising 
Vol. H. n 



clouds of incense, which every mom- 
ng and evening filled the holy place 
if the sanciuary with its grateful per- 

Slill it may be do«btfd whether the 
iill and complete design of the golden 
4ltar as a symbol can be reached, 

the Candleslick. and the Table, a pros- 
pective reference. Can it be in keep- 
ith the rest of the furniture of 
the Tabernacle, unless it points to the 
heavenly slate as yet to be developed ! 
Then no Altar of sacrifice is found, 
because the one offering of the Savior 
was consummated in his oblation of 
himself upon the cross. But the Altar 
of Inc«nse is there, and it bears a name 
(nara mizhSah), the leading idea of 
which is that of ilaJn sacriJUe. Why 
is this idea to he carried forward into 
the upper sanctuary in connexioo with 
a structure intended mainly as a shadow 
of prayer, Ihanksgiving, and praise f 
Why, but to iiKimale that there is still, 
and is ever to be, to the saints a real 
and indissoluble connexion between the 
oiofifHienJ of Christ and the praises and 
doxolagies in which they are engaged 
in heaven? — between acquittal from 
gtiill and acceptance ta/avort Were it' 



.1 forth 



of his 



oningsa 



fice how could they bi 
prates him at all? In Ihe ministra- 
tions of the earthly sanctuary, the coals 
on which Ihe incense was burnt on the 
golden Altar were to be taken from the 
brazen Altar. This taught the Israelite 
from whence the eiBcacy and acoept- 
ablenees of their prayers and praises 
was derived. So in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary, the instrument of incenso is call- 
ed by the otherwise inappropriate name 
of allar (sacrificalory) to keep its 
blessed inhabitants in mind of the fact, 
that the Hood nf atonement and thejlre 
of sacrifice, must be for ever that which 
imparls all its grateful fragrance to the 
songs, ascriplions, and hallelujahs of 
the ransomed throng m glory. 
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194 Exo: 

4 And two goldeariaga shall tliou 
malf« to it under the crown of it, 
by U,e two comers thereof, upon 
the two sides of it shall thou make 
»( ; ;rad they shall be for places for 
the staves to bear it withal. 

5 ind thou shall make the staves 
o/shittim-wood, and overlay them 
with gold. 

6 And ihou shall put it before the 
vail that is by the ark of the t"'" 
mony, before the ' mercy-seat 
IS over the testimony, where I will 
meet with thee. 



6. Thou sHU put it before the vail, 
&c. Thalia, before the separating rail 
suspended between llie Holy and Most 
Holy Place of the Taberaacle. It would 
of course ba 'before the mercy-sent,' 
though the Vail interposed. It was 
Elstioned about midway between the 
Candlestick and Tabla of Shew-bread, 
thoi^h considerably nearer to the Vail 
than either. 

7, 8. .Aaron shall bum thereim ovieet 
incense eeery morning. Heb. tllBp 
B1MD ketoreth sammintf ineena 
spices. Gr. Ovftiofia pwBetov ^£wto\ 
cense delicately compounded. It might 
seem from tho letter, that Aaron or the 
Hish Priest alone was entitled to burn 
incense on this Altar. But the wai-d 
'Aaron' is often used to designate the 
whole priestly order. There is no doubt 
that Aaron did in person perform this 
service on the presenl oceasion, and iho 
High Priest, whoever he was, did the 

was ordinarily executed by the inferior 
priests in their courses. Wha 
priest was appointed by lot to 1 
wailing during the week, he eTery 



■ning 









with flre from the brazen Altar, and in- 
troducing the sacred incense went into 
the holy place and set the censer upon 
the Altar. As the daily sacrifice repre- 
sented the perpetual efficacy of Christ's 



7 And Aaron shall burn thereon 

when ehedresseth the lamps, he 
shall bum incense npnit it. 

8 And when Aaron lightetb the 
lamps at even, he shall bum in- 
cense upon it; a perpetual incense 
before the Lokb, througliout your 
generations. 

9 Ye shall offer no fstrange in- 
cense (hereon, nor burnt-sacrifice, 
nor meat-offering; neither shall ye 
poor drink-offering thereon. 



Luke 1. 



h. sy'.al.* riev 



aionemeal, so the barning of ineensi 
morning and ecening typified his con. 
tinKolititercession (ai \xs. This offered 
incense was called a ' perpetual jnoenae' 
because il was legnlnrty offered at the 
appointed time without cessation. By 
a lite phraseology we are eihorted (o 
'pray without ceasing,' i.e. to coiilinue 
in the daily praotioe of prayer without 
omitting it. The command to have the 



tt the 93 



>e that 



lamps were dressed give 
Henry lo remark in his ordinary spirit- 
ualizing vein, (hat it was designed ' to 
teach us, that the reading of the Scrip- 
lin^s, which are our light and lamp, is 
a part of our daily work, and should 
accompany our prayers and praises. 
When we spealc to God, we mnst hear 
what God says to us, and thus the com- 
munion is complete.' H When Aaron 

ligkUfh. Ueb.fbsn^ie-haHlothjWhen 
he causelh to ascend; a phraseology the 
ground nf which is explained in the 

Note on Ex. ST. 20. T At men. 

Heb. D'^i'lSn p3 bSn ha-arbayim, bt- 
Iween the two evenings. See Note on 
El. ]S. 16. 

9, re shall offer no strange incense 
thereon. That is, incense of a different 
composition from that prescribed, v. 
34, Gr, Oapin/ia irijiot, another incense. 
Chat, 'Incense of strange spices.' Tho 
incense was to be thai alone which God 
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195 



the 



10 And sAaron shall make : 
in the horns of 
; year, with the blood of 
offermg of atonements: 
the year shall he make 



had appointed y and special CEire vras to 
be taken to make no confnsion between 
(he offerings belonging to the respective 
allars, of which the one kind was for 
ctanement, the other foe aceeptatict on- 
ly. So when drawing nigh to God in 
inrayer, wa are not to bring the fervor of 
mere animal spirits, which may easily 



n tor 






broken and a coiilrile heart, which 
alone sends forth an odor that is 
pleasing to God. Nor are we to imagine 
that by our praveis, or by any ihii^ 
else that we can bring to God, w 
atone for sin, or contribute in the least 
degree towards the efficacy of Christ's 
alonemenl. These must be kept quite 
distinct; and whilst our prayers are 
offered on the Altar of Incense, our 
pleas must be talten solely from the 
Altar of Bumt'OlTering. 

10. Aaron ihall makt aloniment upon 
(fte ftornsqfit onceinayeir, Thiswas 
to be upon what was called the great day 
of Atonement, of wbioh a full account 
is given Lev. 10. ) — 3S. The ordinance 
was peculi.irly striking, as it intimated 
that all the services performed at it 
were imperfect, that the Altar itself 
had contracted a degree of impurity 
from the sinfuIneBS of those wlio min- 
istered there, and that even the very 
odors of the daily incense rieeded to be 
sweetened by a fresh infusion of the 
savor of the blood of sprinkling.— This 
mention of atonement made upon the 
horns of the Altar aifords a fair occa- 
sion for an attempted explication of a 
passage in the Apocalypse, c. 9. 13, 14, 

part passed overwithavery superficial 
notice ; 'And the siith angel sounded, 
and I heard a voice from the four horus 



upon it throughoflt your 
generatioas: it is most liolynoto 
the LoKB. 
11 lAntt the Loud spake uito 
Moses, saying'. 



if the golden Altar which is before t?id, 
saying to the sixth angel who had Khe 
trumpet, Loose the four angels which 
are bound in the great river Euphralus.' 
The question is. What is implied in l;he 
fact of this voice being represented as 
proceeding from the four ' horns of the 
golden Attar?' In answer to this it 
may be observed, that the cases ni'Si- 
tionad Ex. 31. 34. 1 Kings, 1. 50. 1 
Kings, 2- 28, clearly evince that tlie 
horns of the Altar were constituted an 
asylum for those who haii been guiUy 
of undesigned transgressions. It is tme 
indeed that in these instances nllusioo 
seems to be had more especially to Iho 
Altar ofholocausts standing in the court 
of (he Tabernacle, but as the blood nf 
atonement was sprinkled in like mEn- 
ner upon (he horns of both tlie brazen 
and the golden altar, it is to be inlet 
id, we imagine, by a parity of reascn- 
ig that the horns of the Altar are in 
general a symbol of divine protection, 
or of a secure sanctuary for those whose 

as the sin to be punished by the volca 
of the sixth trumpet was that of idol- 
atry, as appears from Rev, 9. 20, H, 
which in a whole people is less per- 
donable in the sight of God than auy 
other, the voice issuing from the fcjr 
horns of the golden Altar, is a virtcil 
proclamation that God was about lo 
withdraw his protection from a pord hi 
of idolatrous Christendom, and to seid 
upon it a plague of far more desolallig 
character (han that of the locusts whi Ji 
had preceded. For in the case of I'le 



should be torment 
ed. But in that of the sixth trum; 
the Euphratean horsemen were appoi 



k 1. 
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IS I'When thou taltest the sum 
ofthe children of Israel after their 
number, then shall they give every 
man ia ransom for his soul unto 
the Lord, when thou numberest 
them: that there be no ^plague 
among ihem when thou numberest 
them, 

13 'This they shall give, every 
one that passetli among them that 
are numbered, half a shekel, after 
the shekel of the sanctuary: ("a 
sliekel is twenty gerahs:) "an half 
shekel shall Se the oiTering of the 



ed to slag the ihird part of men. The 
voice therefore in this visian of the 
prophet IB to be understood as a sign 
that neither atonemfnt nor protection 
wcta any longer to be aiToided by the 
horns of the Altar to those wlio were 
the destined victims of the impending 
judgments. The consequence was that 
a great part of degenerate Christendom 
was speedily oTercuQ by myriads ofthe 
Turkish cavalry, carrying wasting and 
destruction in their progress. 



would 



12—16. When tkou lakest the sum, 
&c. That is, when thou makesl a 
census ; which Moses is not indeed here 
expressly commanded to do, but which 
it is supposed, from its intrinsic ulility 
and propriety, he icoHld do, 
iilsa Ills successors in the 
of Israel in after ages. It 
a general direction as lo the mode of 
raising the requisite 
porting the expenses of the Tabetnacle 
worship. The original buildi 
/uraijfttng the sanctuary was f 
for hy the voluntary contrihul 



goveri 
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14 Every one that passeth among 
them that are numbered, from 
twenty years old and above, shall 
give an offering unto the Lord. 

15 The ° rich shall not give more, 
and the poor shall not give less 
than half a shekel, when they give 
an offering unto the Lord to make 
an p atonement for your souls. 

16 And thoushalt take iheatone- 
ment-money of the children of Is- 
rael, and qehalt appoint it for the 
service of the tabernacle of the 
congregation; that it may be 'a 
memorial unto the children of Is- 
rael before ihe Lorb, to make an 

for your souls. 



le, 40. 



the people j but the necessary chaises 
for tvstaining the worship now to be 
established were to he defrayed from 
other sources, and the present or''cr 
seems (o come in as a kind of reply to 
the question which would be naturally 
bul tacitly asked, 'How are the inevi. 
table expenses of Euch a system of wor- 
ship to be met)' The piissage before 
us contains the desired information. 
The Most High foreseeing that tlie cus- 
tom of taking a eensus, not annually 
perhaps, hut occasionally, would ob- 
tain among the chosen people, now 
orders that an assessment, or poll-tax, 
of half a shekel each, should he grafted 
upon this custom, and that tiiis should 
be the ordinary revenue for the support 
nf the ritual. But why is this tax call- 
ed a 'ransom or atonement (-|C3 ke- 
pftor) for the soul?' Theword 'atone- 
ment' naturally suggests the idea of 
«ipjoiion for sin; but can silver or 
gold or anything short ofthe blood of 
the 'Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,' a^ail to propitiate the jus- 
tice of God, and serve as a ' ransom for 
the soult' The true answer to the 
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17 It And the Lorh spake 
Moses, saying, 

prelation of the language. Ttie 
' soul' in this counexion is eijuivaUnt 
lo 'life,' 'person,' 'self,' as explained 
ID the Note on Gen. 14. SI. It 
therefore n ransontfor theiT lives, o 
other words, a iribula paid to God 
way of acknowledgment that they 
originally vecetved their livas from him, 
that they had forfeited Iheir li™s to hi. 
and that their continned preservati 
in being under these circumstances » 
owing to his more sovereign farhe: 
ance and patience \ and that con: 
enily ha might most justly cla 



18 'Thoa shftlt also make a 

■ch.3S. e. lKlngs7. 3S. 
mactvary. So called, i( is supposed, 
front the fact of the standard of weights 
and measures being keot in Ihe sanc- 
tuary. This might haTe been the case 
under the Temple, but it seems in the 
highest degree unlikely that suoha cus- 
tom obtained at this early period. And 
yet we linow of no other reason for the 
peculiar de signal ioi 



the I 



value of Ih 



itHe- 



ftor 



might I 



: fit 



land, for the support of insti 
tutions of which they themselves ai 
the same time wers to reap the greai 
advantage The payment of the laioi 



shekel see Note on Gen. SO. IG. 
A half a shekel was not far from 

twenty-five cents of our money, 

It Thai il may be a memorial unto thi 
children of Israel before the Lard. 
That is, a memoiial at once of them 
and for them; a memorial testifying 
to tlieir obediencfl, and reminding them 
f what they owed to their heavenly 
B nefoctor. We read of different me- 
morials in the sacred Scriptures. The 
nsers in which Korah and his eom- 
P ny offered ir 






h the ol 



tax was to be assessed upon those 
were twenty years old and upv 
women, minors, and probably very old 
men being exempted ; and by the i 
sum being fixed for all, rich and ] 
it was strongly Intimated that all 1 
or persons, were in the sight of God of 
equal doIua. So in the higher at< 
menC which Christ has wrought, 
m be 



cense before the Lord.' The 
and bracelets of which tho Is- 
spoiled the slaughtered Midiaa. 









of Israel,' 



memarlal unto the children o 
that not one of their army feU, though 
Ihe whole Midianitish kingdom was ut- 
terly destroyed. So the half shekels 
the numbering of the people would 
ve as a remembrancer of all the in- 
esting facts connected with the oo- 
ca ion of their past deliverance, of tho 
filment of the divine promises, and 
heir future preservation and blessed- 
s under the favor of heaven.. 



!. Thou shall make a taver of brass, 
Heb. m-D kiyoT, rendered 'cal- 
I,' I Sam, 2. U, but usually spoken 
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laver 0/ brass, and his foot also of 

brass, to wash withal: and tliou 

shalt 'put it between the taber- 

1 ch. 40. 7, 30. 



of a large basia 01 other vessel for 
wosTiing. In respect to noaeof iha sa- 
cred articles is the iaformation of the 
test more briaf Itian in respect (0 this, 
as nottiing is said of its form or dimen- 
sions. It is reasonable, however, to 
infer, that as Solomon modelled the 
furnilure of the Temple alter that of 
the Tabernacle, only on a vastly iai^r 
scale, and as his Laver was an im- 
mense vat or reservoir, called 'a sea,' 
and of a circular form, so tlie form of 
the TaberiiBcle-laver was also circular, 
De Diet! infers Ihe same from the Ihct, 
thai Ihe analogous Arabic word is used 
to denote vessels of that form, and 10 
(bis inference we have nothing to ob- 
ject. The original word rendered foot 
(p kea) has a meaning not easily de- 
termbied. Some interpreters under- 
Bland it of a lid orcowrjbutas therool 
has the sense of estohliaMng, fixing, 
/nunding any thing, wa prefer la con- 
sider it as importing in this connexion 
a biais, pediment, or supporter upon 
which Ihe Iittver rested. As the cut 
which we have given below is snb- 
Elanlialty the same with that of the 
Pictorial Bible, and adopted for n like 
reason, we eile the words of the Editor 
as conveying on the whole that view of 
the subject which we consider the most 
correct- ' Our impression is, that the 
Laver, whatever were its shape, stood 
upon another basin, more wide and 
shallaw, as a clip on a saucer ; and that 
the latter received, from cocks or spouts 
in the upper ha ' the iv t r wh' h 
was allowed cap h h p 
washed th m h 

vrhich fell m h pp 
by the unde b d 

'foot' of lb h 



nacle of the congregation and the 
altar, and thou shalt put watet 
tJierein- 



but at it- In it they could not well 
wash their hands and feet if Ihe Laver 
was of any height- The Rabbins say 
the leaver had several cocks, or, ' nip- 
ples,' as Ihey call ihem, from which 
Ihe water was let oBl as wanted. There 
were several such spouts, hut the num- 
ber is differently stated. How the 
priests washed their hands and feci at 
the Laver seems nncerlain. That they ■ 
did not wash in eilher the Laver or 
its base seems clear, because then the 
water in which ihey washed would 
have been rendered impure by those 
who washed before or with them; and 
as we know that Orientals do not like to 
wash in a basin, alter our maimer, in 
which the water with which we com- 
mence washing is clearer than Ihnt wi th 
which we Snisll, but at a falling stream, 
where each successive afiusion is of 
clean water, wo incline to think that 
the priests either washed themselvea 
wilh the stream as il fell from the 
spouts into the base, or else received 
in' proper vessels so much water as they 
needed for the occasion- The Orientals, 

with a long spout, and wash at the 
stream which issues from (hence, the 

which is placed underneath. This 
seems to us to illustrate the idea of the 
Laver wilh its base, as well as the ab- 
lutions of the priests. The Laver had 
thus its npper basin, from which the 
stream fell, and the under basin for re- 

mpattble wilh Ihe same idea and 

eat an eipendilurc of water, they le- 
^d a quantity in separate vessels, 
; it as described, and the base re. 
ng the water which in washing fell 

oin their hands and feet. This ex- 
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CHAPTEE. XXX. 



19 For Aaron and his sons"shall 
wash their hands and their feet 
thereat : 

20 When they go into tlie tafeer- 
naole of the congregation, they 
shall wash with, water, that they 
die not : or when Ihey come near 



obn J 3. 10. ] 



pladalion, sllhough it ECems tn us pioh- 
He, ig, necessarily, liHle more Ihaa 
CDUjecluTal. Our cut exliibils another 
view more in conformity with the usual 



say that any kind 
be u&ed fill: the Laier 

They also ^laie tli 



t thit 



miglit 



to the altar l>j ,u.u. 
offering made by ) 

21 So theyshallwash their hands 
; and their leet, that iJiey die not : 
and ■* it shall be a statute for ever 
to them, even to him and to his 
seed throughout their generations. 



entering the Tabernacle was in nn case 
dispensed with. A man might be per- 
fectly clean, might ba quite free from 
any ceremonial impurity, and might 
even have washed Ills hands and feet 
bororo he Icli home, but still he could 
'by no means enter the Tabernacle 
without previous ablution at the Li- 




The typical design of the Laver flows 






that but little room is left for s 
discussion of the subject. The t 
ablution of tbe tody with walei 

mode of teaching the necessity of an 
inward puriRcacion of the spirit. Tliose 
who wars officially engaged in ihe ser- 
vices of the Sanctuary were especially 
to be reminded of the duly of preserving 
purity in all their ministrations, and of 
dreading the pollutions of sin. It was 
only thus that Iheir functions could be 



available to lliemselvcs. Their fscl 
trod the hallowed precmcta of the 
Holy Place, and their kandi offered the 
sacrifices upon the altar, and to these 
members, therefore, in lieu of their 
whole bodies, was Ibis washing to be 
especially applied. The position of 
Ihe Laver was between the Tabernacle 
and the Allar, as an intermediate some- 
thing which had an important relation 
to the entrance within the outer vail. 
In passing from the Altar of Sacrifice 
to the interior of the Sanctuary, the 
priest was, as it were, arrested by the 
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3 IT Moreover, the Lokd spalte 

to Moses, saying, 

3 Take thou also unto thee 



. 4. u. J 



s pteTioHsly t 



Laver, aX which 
pause and perfoj 
sonsj cleaDsings. Thus too there is 
no entejing into heavenj Iha upper sanc- 
tuary, without a previous washing in the 
Jiiiitr of rtgeneralion. The renswmg 
and purifying influences or the Holy 
Spirit, not only at ihe outset, hut 
through the whole course of the Chris- 

ed fortb by this feature of the ancient 
economy. Indeed, we may say in brief 
that as the Ahar on which the victims 
were offered was a symbol o[ jutt^ca- 
(ton, so the Lavar, with its olealising 
fountain, was a symbol oftanel^catien; 
and among the moral truths so imptess- 
itelf taught by the sensible emblems 
of the Mosaic ritual, none was perhaps 
more pertinently or palpably 



d ihe , 






n of Ihesi 



ing in tbe outer court. It is a relation 
which seems to he expressly reecgnised 
by David when he says, Ps. 26. 6, ' I 
will wash mine hands m innocency, so 
will I compass thine altar, O Lord.' 
The same truth is taught in the Hew 
Testament, where we are told that 
Christ same both by uvlir and by blood 
—the one to oions and tlie other to puri- 
fy— and beyond this it is not needful 
to seek for the typical mystery of the 



23, S4. Take (ftou vnta Ihe prineipal 
spites, Etc. Heb. tUKTbiatUaftesomi 
mill, AcBi spices; intimating that Iho 
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hundred and fifty shekels, and of 
sweet » calamus two huniired and 
fifty shekels. 
34 And of ^cassia, five hundred 
shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, and of oil-olive an i> hin : 



several spices which formed the in- 
gredients of the anointing oil were to 
be of tho very best kinds then known 
ajid valued. These we may consider 

in their order. IT Fure myrrh. Hcb. 

"iTlT la mar deror, myrrh nf free- 
dom; i. e. myrrh which flowed freely 
and spontaneously, instead of being 
drawn by incision, and was therefore of 

the purest kind. H Sweel cinmimoii. 

Hebrew Doa V^3t ftinnemon btsem, 
aramatic dnnomon, a well-known arti- 
cle ofspicery deriving its name direct- 
ly from Ihe Hebrew. The word is 
ordinarily used to denote the second or 
inner bark of the cinnamon-tree which 
grows in great abundance in the island of 
Ceylon. Bnl as the hark of tlie toot has 
a stranger flavor than that of the truub, 
Soheuzer conjectores that that which 
was employed in the composition of 
the holy anointing oil was of the former 
kind. IT Smeet calamus. Heb. mp 

term denotes an aromatic reed growing 
in moist jilaces in Egypt, in Judea near 
lake Gennesareth, and in several parts 
of Syria. It grows to about two feet 
in height; bearing rrom the root a 
knotted stalk, quite round, containing 
in its cavity a sol), white pith. The 
whole is of an agreeable aromatic smell ; 
and Ihe plant is said to scent the air 
with fragrance, even while growing. 
When cut down, dried, and powdered, 
it makes an ingredient in the richest 

perfumes. T Cassia. Heb. ,mp 

kiddah; but as the Shemitic d and z 
eword 



e closely related ii 
s otherwise written J 
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2r, And thou shalt make it an oil ■ sels, and the candlestick and his 
vessels, and the altar of iacense. 

28 And the altar of hwnt-offer- 
ing with all his vessels, and the 
laver and his foot, 

29 And thou shalt sanctify lliem, 



of holy ointment, 

pound after the art of the apothi 

cary: it shall be c an holy anoin 

■■" ^And thi ' '■ ' ■ '' 



tabernacle of the congregatiim ' that they may be most holy : 
therewith, and the ark of the testi- = whatsoever toucheth them shall 
he holy. 
30 f And thou shalt anomt Aaron 



here and Ezck. 27. 19, where it Lb joined 
with calamus and enumerated among 
the precioDS things which were brought 
from the marl of Tyre. 

S5— 38. Tkoii shail make it an oil qf 
holy ointment. Thequantily ofoil 
sufficient to retnin Ihe compound i 
liquid Stale, which was probably ui 
improved by straining off Ihe dreggy 
pans and leaving the residuam defecat- 
ed and pure. With (his holy oil was 
theTabemaole, with its priesthood aaid 
its furniture, lo be anointed, as the last 
and crowning act of consecration. By 
this sacred unction the whole was sane- 
lilied and set apart to the uses for 
which it was designed. And as every 
thing to which it was applied became 
thereby mosi lioly, so a peculiar sanc- 
tity attached to the anointing oil itself, 
which imparted this, and il was on peril 
of death that any of the same com- 
position was made for any other pur- 
pose. But the tradition of the Jews, 
founded upon the phraseology of v. 31, 
' throughout your generations,' that the 
very oil now prepared by Moses was 
preserved till near Ihe captivity, and that 
none was to be made like it, not even 
for the same purpose, is undoubtedly 
erroneous. II is perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that under the inspection of i 



priests but also the kings of Judah were 
anointed with it, although as that form 
of government was not especially con- 
templated at this time, nothing is said 
on this subject. 

39. Whalaoever toucheth Ihem akaU be 
most kaly. The two leading attributes 
of the anointing oil were its precious- 

which il was composed were peculiarly 
rare and odoriferous, and the oil with 
which they were blended was most 
pure. This was doubtless intended to 
shadow forth the eiceilenoy of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, whose distinguish- 
ing emblem under the old economy was 
oil. And what is to he compared with 

ences which emanate from this soureet 
Upon whomsoever they are poured 
forth, they impart light lo Iho under- 
standing, pliancy lo the will, purity lo 
~ tenderness ti 









There is nothing beside them to be so 
earnestly coveted or so advantageously 
lossessed. They are the true riches 
if the soul, and the sealing title to an 
lemal inheritance. Wherever eiuoyed 
hey constitute the subject of them, ' a 
ew creature,' and so fat sanctify every 
fiermg which he presents, that ' God 

well pleased And nol only so II is 
a diffusive blessedness which is thus 
conferred A" eiery vessel that was 
ar)oinled wilh Ihe holy ointment, im- 
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ther 



the priesi's office. 

31 And thou shall speak ualo the 
childrea of Israel, saying, This 
shall be an holy anointing oil unto 
me throughout your generalions. 

33 Upon man's flesh shalUt not 
be poured, neither shall ye make 
any other like it, after the compo- 
sition ofil: sitisholy, and it shall 
be holy unto you. 



parted a sHBctity to every thing with 
which it came In contact, bo every true 
Christian communicates to others, aa 
far as his influence extends, the same 
divine principles which he has imbibed. 
As was said in myslic language of the 
Savior, so ma; it be said of all his 
anointed ones, 'Their garments smell 
of myrrh, aloes, and cassia,' and wher- 
ever they go they diffusa around Ihem 
' the savor of the knowledje of Christ.' 
Let as seek then this ' unction from 
the Holy One,' the 'crown of the 
anoinling oil,' which sanctifies and 
separates all those upon whom it comes. 
Lot us guard Egafnst any thing that 
would reflect dishonor upon the Holy 
Spirit. Lei us bear in mind the stri- 
king admonition conveyed in the ligur- 
alive styla of Solomon; 'Dead flies 
cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to sand forth a stinking savor ; so doth 
a little folly him tliat is in reputation 
for wisdom and honor.' There is a 
sanctity about the Chtisltan charaoler 
which should be kept inviolate, and he 
that dishonors his calling puis fire to 
the oil of his consecration to his own 
consuming. 

32. Upon mon'j flesh shall it not be 
poured. That is, upon common men, up- 



1. Take iinlo thee si 
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33 ii Whosoever corapoundelhanj 
like it, or whosoever putteth any 
of it upon a stranger i shall even 
be cut off from his people. 

34 1[ And the Lobd said umo Mo- 
ses, ^ Take unto thee sweet spices, 
atacte, and onycha, and galhanum; 
these sweet spiees with pure frank- 
incense : of each shall there be a 
like weight : 



This order has respect lo the composi- 
tion of the Incense which was to ha 
burnt upon the golden Altar. This al- 
so was prepareiiof sweet spices, though 
not of so rare or precious a quality as 
those of which the anointing oil was 
compounded. But concerning both pre- 
parations the same law is given that 
nothing like Ibem should he made for 
commonuse. This would tendio beget 
among ths Israelite 
whatever was of divi 
a sedulous care lo guard against its pro- 
fanation or abuse, and as to ua, who 
are privileged to look deeper into the 
spiritual drill of the Mosaic economy, 
it may well admonish us to iiewara ot 
any ' counterfeit presentment,' or any 
unhallowed prostitution, of those ordin- 
ances, gifts, or graces which emanate 
from the Spirit of God and in which 
his honor is especially cuncemed.— 
If Slacte. Heb. Cjai netaph from e]tfl 
mUaph, to drop. Gr. utoxtii, from oro^oi, 
to distil. This was a fine kind of gum 
which was produced from the myrrh- 
tree, but differing from that suhslanca 
ining a waxy 









mng 01 



3 supposed to have 
ith what was aller- 
wards called ' opobalsam' ov ' Iho balm 

of Jericho.' IT Onycha. Heb. nirtO 

aliehS-letli, a word which occurs only in 
this place, and of which the true sense 
is conseqiienlly very diiEcult to be de- 
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3d And thou shall make it a per- 
fume, 3 coafection. ' after tie art of 
the apothecary, lempered togeiJier, 
pure and holy : 

36 And thou shall beat same of 
it very small, and put of it before 
the testimony ia llie tabernacle of 
the congregation, m where I will 
meet with thee: nit shall be unlo 
you most holy. 



^7 And as/or the perfumewhich 
thou sbalt make, "ye shall not 
make to yourselves according to 
the composition thereof: it shall 
be unto thee holy for the Loan. 

38 p Whosoever shall make like 
unto that, to smell thereto, shall 
even be cut off from his peo- 
ple. 



letmined. In Syriac snbnO ahehelta, 
is a tear, a dUlillalion, and the Hebrew 
word would seem therefore to mean 
tonatking that exuded, some vegetable 
gum of odorcHis qualities. The Gr. indeed 
lias Druj^a, onycha, rrom orv^, tuil, and 
several learned ctilics have supposed 
iE to be the external corering (nail) of 
the shell-fish purpura or niurci, which 
possessed uomatic properties and was 
thence eolled unguis odoriferant, odor- 
iferous onyi. This, according to Bum- 
phius, was (be basis of the principal 
perfumes employed in India, just as 
aloes is (he basis of all their pills. But 
as India was loo distant for drugs la be 
brought from thence to Judea i ' ' ' 



juice which exudes from certain plants 
the 'milk,' and the plursseology is re- 
tained in medical nomenclature ' gum 
lac, tc. The ' galbanuni' is supposed 
to have been the gum-resin or thickened 
snp of the ' Buhon Guminileruni,' an 
umbelliferous plant of Turkey, which 
yields this gum in aoilish, pliant, and 
pale cream-colored masses, whenever a 
wound is mado ii 



aell, [ 



of 






nolog 






to require seine vegetable subatam 
opinion is far preferable tliat makes it 
the gum of some aromatic plant ; and 
as the Arabic Yersimi has 'Ladana,' it 
is not improbable that giaa-ladanvm, 
the produce of the 'Cistns ladaniferus,'_ 
was the drug in question. This is a se- 
crelion from the leares, whicli is swept 
off by the beard of the browzing goats, 
from whence it vms collected. The 
shrub is a native of the Levant, the 
isles of the Mediterranean, and Arabia. 

T Oalbanum. Heb. ra2>n helbe- 

nah, which MLchaelis supposes to be a 
compound of a^n heleb, milk or gum 
and pi leien, mliite, denoting the 
uihite milk or gum of some plant, as it 
(s common with us to call the white 



a bitterish laste. IT Frankincense. 

Heb. raai lebonah, a term of which tbe 
root also is pi /often and conveying 
the idea of whiteness. The English 
word 'frankincense' is supposed to haie 
the preiixed epithet ' frank,' JYee, from 
the liberal and ready distribution of its 
odors. This drug, otherwise called 
'olibanum,' is a dry resinous sub- 
stance of a yellowish white color, a 
strong fragrant smell, and bitter acrid 
taste. It is produced from the < Bos- 
wellia serrata,' a native of India, and 
a fine tree belonging to the family ol 
the turpenline-iearing trees. The ' pure 
frank *ncen>e' is that wh'ch 's first oh- 
ta ned from the tree and for that rea 
sou cons dered the best When laid 

se da forth a vapor of most del c ous 
frngrauce 

35 Tempered logelh r Heb ni'aa 

memTitlah sailed f om Hi 3 melah 

salt. The Chnl. and Gr,, however, have 

the example of rendering by mixed 

tempered, as if their idea was llial 
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CHAPTEK XXXI. 
A ND the Loan spake unto Mo- 
Xl. ses, saying, 

2 a See, I have called byname 
Bezaleel the ^ sou of Uri, the son 
of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: 
3 Andlhare 'filledhim with the 



llie different ingredients were to ie 
mixed together just as suit is mixed 
with aaj subslance on which it is 
sprinkled. AinEworlh contends Tor the 
liberal rendering, inasmuth as the law, 
lev. 3. 13, expressly says, 'With all 
thine oifetings thou shalt offer salt.' 
•t of this he quotes Maimoni- 









any thing offered on the Altar without 
sail, eicepl (he wine of tlie drink-offer- 
ings, and the blood, snd the wood;' 
and of the incense he says still more 
expressly, that ' they added to it the 
fourth part of a kab of sail.' In accord- 
ance with which, it is supposed, our 
Savior says, Matt. 9.49, 'Every sacri. 
fice shall be salted with tall.' We feel 
incompetent to decide the question, but 
confess a leaning towards the view of 
Ainsworth, who further remarks very 
appropriately, that ' ifour speich is to be 
always with grace, seasoned with sail, 
as the apostle teaches, Col, 4. €, how 
much more should our incense, our 
prayers unto God, be therewith see- 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
The Workmen called. 
S. I have called byname Benaieelthe 
son of Uri. That is, I have especially 
designated, appointed, and set apart to 
the superintendance of this work Be- 
zaleel the son of Uri. His name signi- 
fies 'under the shadow of God,' but 
that it has any particular significsncy 

a the seventh in descent from 



Hs 1 



visdom, and in 
in knowledge, 
;r of workman- 



1 Chron. 
I. 5—20. 

3, IhaoeJUl'i ^'m """A the Spirit 
>/ Gad, Sec. That is, with those iotel- 
'ectual gills and endowments which 
ire immediately specified, and which 
oniDunted to something like a divine 
ion, but at the same time not 
implying any thing of a moral char- 
acter, the usual result of the operation 
of the Spirit of God. Both be and his 
associates in the work were to be the 
subjects of an influence which should 
improve their faculties and endow them 
with an ingenuity and skiil far beyond 
the ... - 






This extraordinary ability 
now to Ba imparled, inSiute wisdom 
doubtless saw to be indispensable on 
the present occasion. The children of 
Israel had in Egypt been condemned to 
a hard bondage in brick and in mortar, 
and in all kinds of coarsa, rough, and 
degrodinglabor, and consequently could 
not he supposed to be qualified for the 
curious workmanship which was now 
required. To engrave and to embroid- 

to mount jewels, would of course de- 
mand a degree of tact and dexterity for 
which, as they had served no previous 
apprenticeship at it, tliey must be m- 
debted to a supernatural teaching. But 
he who had designed the work was 
abundantly able to qualify the work- 

4. To devUe cunning imrk. Heb. 
rOttiyTM aiani lahashob mahashobolh, 
to think thoughts, or Iq ptindtr device! 
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5 And in cutting of stones to set 
them, and in carving of timber, to 
work ia all manner ofworkman- 

6 And I, hetold, I have given 
wiih liira 'lAhutiab the son of 
Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan; 
and in the hearts of all that are 
e wise-hearted I have put wisdom; 
that they may make all that I 
have commonded thee: 

7 fThe tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and g the ark of the testi- 
mony, and h the mercy-seat that is 
thereupon, and all the furniture of 
Ihe tabernacle, 

8 And 'the table and his furni- 
ture, and h the pure candlestick 
wiili all his furniture, and the 
altar of incense, 

9 And 'the altar of burnt-offer- 



ing with all his furniture, and nfhe 
lavei and liis foot, 

10 And "the clothes of service, 
and the holy garments fur Aaron 
the priest, and the garments of his 
swis, to minister in the priest's 

11 QAnd the anointing oil, and 
psweet incense for llie holy place ; 
according to all that I have com- 
manded thee shall they do. 

13 f And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

13 Speak thou also unto (he chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, ^Verily my 
sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you ihrough- 
out your generations; that ye may 
know that I am the Loed that 
doth sanctify yoiL 



Gr. apx'-'iKtni^rii, lit. to arcliitedoit 
izi, Chal. 'To teach attifiwrs;' i.e 
lo HOI in the capacity of chief designer 

various worUs prescribed. The tern 
does not, however, in this conneiior 
imply tliat Bozaleel or any of his assiel 
anls were lo exercise their ingenuity ii 
CDTtlrtEing- or originating uiy of (be 
utensils or decorations of the Taber- 






of tl 



ivine Draught! 



ilill re 



tiling wilh exactness, readiness, and 
elegance. 

3—1]. Jn carving of limber, Heh, 
tllDina baharathith, from unn hai-ask, 
wliich has Ihe general sense of moiins 
inciiiana, or farrows, whether by i 
plonghshart in Iht soil, or by a graving 
(o»i in metal, tcood, or atone. It is thi 
same word with ihat rendcrerl 'cut 
ting' in the preceding clause, which hSE 
reference mainly (o the engraving of 

Vo(. rr. 1R 



the names on the gems of the breast. 

where expressly of there liaving been 
any ' carved work' about the Taberna- 
cle, which has led Patrick to suppose 
that the term indicated m 



of c. 






But we deem it altogether probable that 
there was some omamenlal carved work 
about the pillars ; and if, as we have 
hinted above, several of Ihe utensils 
were made from moulds, there can be 
lil[le doubt that Ihese were carved out 
of wood. IF The fvmiture. Heb. 



and coverings of cloth which were used 
for wrapping the holy things whenever 
the people broke up from their encamp- 
ments, and moved on their journeyB. 
Comp. Kumb. 4. 5—13. 



The Observan 



of the S 
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14 fYe shall keep the sabbath 
therefore: for it is holy unto you. 
Every one that defileih it shall 
Bureiy be put to death ; for > who- 
soever doeth any work therein, 
that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people. 

1 5 'Six days may work be done, 
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tut in the "seventh is the sabbath 
of rest, holy to the Lord: whoso- 
ever doeth any work in llie sab- 
bath-day be shall surely be put to 

16 Wherefore the children of Is- 
rael shall keep the sabbath, to ob- 
serve the sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual cove- 



This command ie here repeated from 
the divine foceeiglH of its necessity un- 
der the circumstances. It is as if he 
had said, 'You are indeed about to 
be employed in an impcrlont and Eacred 
vark, one requiring great assiduity and 
deBpalch; nevertheless let it not be 
thought ami this circumstance aJfords 
sufficient ground for encroaching upon 
holy time with the work in wliich you 
are engaged. Lei the most urgent 
business come to a pause during Ills 

hallowed hours of the Sabbath.' 

T The Lord that doth sanctify you. 
That is, by an external consecration of 
the race of Israel to himself, as a sign 
and token of which the Sabbath was 
ordained as a day of worship and of 
rest from secular labor. The institu- 
tion of the weekly Sabbath as ^ aanc- 
tifitd season, was an expressive Indica- 
tion of the eharacter of the covenant 
relation which was to subsist between 
God and Israel. They were continually 
reminded by it that they were to be a 
aanttifiei people, chosen, separated, 
and distinguished from theresl or the 
world, with whom all traces of the 
primitive Sabbath had become neaity 
e:tlinct. Consequently this inslilufion 
would not be a sign to the Israelites 
only, but to the surrounding nations. 
They would be taught the same truth 
by the same medium. As the religious 
s of all people are 
■aoler of the deities 



would testify to all the world the holy 
attributes of lliat God whom they wor- 
shipped and with whom they were in 

U. a II holy unto you. Heb. imp 
^di »nn kodesh hi lakem, it is holi- 

neaa or aaiiclifieation, wnto yoii. 

IT Shall tvrelybe put to death. Heb. 
rittli rVlH moth yumalh, dying ahatl 
be mode to die. That is, by the hands 
of the magistrals if the iniquity could 
be proved ; if not, by premature death 
at the hand of God himself, which 
seems, from the Ral)binicai wrilei-s, to 
have been undetBiood as the penally 
denounced against daring crimes when 
there were no huiiii 



imony to 
. n. 14. 



1 Hoti 



15. Sabbath of real, holy to the Lord. 

Heb. mn-'i B^p imnia nam skab. 

bath ihabiathan kodesh laihjica, a aab' 
bath of aabbotiam, holinesa to jehoiiah. 
Gr. aratituBis iy" tm he^iu, a rest koly 
to thi Lord. The phrase is peculiarly 






Upon 



of the gabbklh ir 






paring ^is with the preceding it 
is clear that the two parties, God and 
Israel, were each to hold the Sabbath 
holy to the other ; and upon tliis ground 
the observance of it is called v. 16, a 
' perpetual covenant.' 

16. rS obseme the saibalh. Heb, 
naon tlS mOSi laSsoth eth kaah-ahab- 
bath.lit. to door make the labbalk. The 
expression in the original is peculiar, 
and conveying an idea not easily trans- 
ferable into English. Our phrases ' keep 
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17 It »j » a sign between 
ih.e children of Israel for ever : for 
y in sis days the Lord made hea- 
ven and earth, and on the seventh 
day he vested and waa refreshed. 

18 H And he gave unto Moses, 



Sinai, ' two tables of testimony, 
tables of atone, written with the 
finger of God. 

zch. 34. 11. ds <a. 15, K. & 34. 3FI,S« 



the Satbalh' and ' observe I 
tie hardly to be distingui 
port from eKcU other, carrying with them 
mainly the idea ot cessation from aeetilar 
work. Bnt the Hebrew formulary ' to 
do the Sabbath' has the additional ia. 
volved sense of the octitx doing ur 
performing of certain acts and exer- 
cises essential to tlie due sancliricalion 
of a day which was yet emphatically a 
day of rest. The same phrase occurs 
Deut.5. 15, 'And remember that Ihou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, 
andthat the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched-out arm: therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath-day. (rOlI! CnimmmA 
to do Ihe day of rest).' So also, Deut. 
IG. I, 'Observe Ihe month of Abib, and 
keep the passover (nOS niUB asUha 
pesah, do the jjouucer} unto the Lord 
thy God.' Comp. Mai. 26. 18, 'The 
Master salth. My time is at hand 



p the : 



r <,,,.. 



I mil! do or make the pasMeer} at Ihy 
house with rny disciples.' Again Dent. 
16. 13, 'Thou Shalt observe Ihe feast of 
tabernaaea (PlfflSn Mai an iag Aa»- 
aukkath taSseh, the fe(Ki of tabernacles 
thou ahalt do or rm/re) seven days,' 
Gic. 

n. A sign between me and the chil- 
dren of Israel fjr ever. Chal. 'Between 

my Word and the sons of Israel.' 

T Was refreshed. Heb. !BS31 yinna. 
phesh, fetched breath. Of ooursa lo be 
understood as spolien of God afler the 
manner of men, on the prmciple of on- 
thropomorphium, of which a sery ej, 
panded detail is given in Rev, J. P. 



The Delivery of the Tables of Ih- 

IS. When he had made an end ft, 
eommuning with him. At the close ol 
the forty days' sojourn upon the mount, 
during which lime all the preceding 
laws mid ordinances had been delivered 
to him. The clause occurs at a point 
where it forms a very suitable transition 
in the progress of the narrative. In the 
ensuing chapter he ia about to relate 
the &ct of his having hroken the tables 
under the impulse of a holy indignation 
at the sias of the people,and he accord- 
ingly here premises the necessary in- 
formation respecting the tables them- 
selves, what they contained, and whence 

they wore received. IF Tiro tables 

of tettiitiany. The grounds of this ap- 
pellation have already been explained, 
ch, 26. ]6. The laws written on them 
iulifled the will of God as (o the duties 
of his creatures, and by being received 
and deposited in the Ark, they were a 
(esiiiTiony on the part of Israel thai they 
had covenanted to receive and obey 
them upon the penalty of incurring all 
tha ju%nients and curses by which they 
enforced. They were written on 
tables of stone to denote their perpetual 
ochangeahle obligation; and they 
written not by the commondmenf, 
but by the immediate pofer of God him- 
df, here termed his ' finger,' which is 






B,ps. 
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God,' the power by which devils wero 
cast out, some have supposed that all 
Ihal U meant here is, thai these lables 
were wriHen hy Moses indeed, but si ill 
by the direct jirmnyiing and dictation of 
the Spirit of God, so that it was more 
entitled lo be considered aa a diTina 
(ban a human work. But the follou'- 
ing passages would seem to be too e;t. 
plicit (0 allow of any other than the 
eomman explicslion. Ex. 34. 13, 'And 
the Lord said onto Moses, Cnme up to 

■will give the tablesof stone, and a law, 
and commandments which I have writ- 
Jenj that thou mayest teach them.' 
Ei. 35. 15, 16, 'And Moses turned, and 
went down from the mouut.and the two 
tables of the testimony were in his 
hand ; the tables were written on both 
their sides; on the one side a'nd on lbs 
other were they written. Anii the ta- 
bles u«rB (is toorfc ofGod,aai (he writ- 
ing um the uiHHng nf Bad, graven npon 
Ihe tables.' Dent. 5. 23, 'These words 
the Lord spake unto all your assembly 
in the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the thick dart- 
nesa with a great Toice ; and he added 
no more : and he wrole tkeia in two ta- 
bles of itonii and- delivered them unto 
me.' 'Of the Decalogue, above all other 
holyw 



, God s< 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
The Goldin Calf. 



If e' 



n the 



history of man in wh 

thorised to ejpect the presence 

prevalence of a deeji and awful s 

of the majesty of Jehovah, together 

with a grateful aeknowledgme 

goodness, and a trembling soli 

avoid every thing which mig! 

him, it was that in which thi 

Israel was now placed at the base of 

the hallowed mount. They had 
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perienced the most incontestible and 
astonishing proofs Ihe divine power, 
favor, and love. Little more Ihan thirty 
days had passed since they had wit- 
•I grandeur and glory 



luch as 



sr before 



to mortal eyes. Jehovah had delivered 
to Ihcm his holy law in the midst of 
thunder, lightning, earthquake, fire,and 
the presence of the ministering angels. 
The terms of a sacred binding covenant 
had been proposed to them, to which 
they with one voice acceded, and in- 
deed Ihe last thing which is related of 
them prior lo the present chapter is, 
that 'Moses came and lold the people 
all the words of the Lord, and ali the 
judgments; and all the people answer- 
ed with one voice, and said. All the 
words which the Lord hath said we 
will do, and he obedient.' Even now 
Moses was gone up into the mount lo 
commune with God on their lehalf; as 
their faithful representative, be had 
transacted all their great concerns; the 
forty days were almost completed ; and 
ha was just upon the point of coming 
down, bearing the sacred tables in his 
hand, and fully instructed and author- 
ised to set op the Tabernacle, worship 
among them; when lo, the innate de- 
pravity of the human heart breaks out 
with a virulence utterly astounding, 
and unbelieving impatience ripens at 
once into an act of gross idolatry '. 
Whocouldhave thought it) Daily fed 
by manna from heaven ; daily refresh- 
ed by water from the smitten rock ; 
surrounded by miiBcles of might and 
benignity against which it would seem 
impossible thai their eyes should be 
closed, who could have anticipated, 
that in utter defiance of the command- 
ment to which they bad so lately and 
so solemnly avowed obedience, ihey 
should have ordered the fabrication of 
other gods, and ' changed their glory 
into the likeness of an ox, that eateth 
grass?' Yet this is the mournful scene 
which we are now called lo contem- 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AND when the people saw that 
Moses "delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gather- 
ed themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto him, iiUp, make us 



gods which, shall 'go hefore lis: 
foi: as for this Moses, the mau that 
brought US up out of Che land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become 



plate ! No wonder that Josephus should 
have felt this Iransaction (o be such a 
stain on the character of hU people as 
to malie him ashameii to record il ; al- 
ihoL^h its disgracefulneas caniiat justi- 
fy him, as an houesl hUlorian, in omit- 
ting it. 

1. Whea the people saw that Moses 
delayed, &c. Heb. nJBKl 1303 "'S ki 
boikeah Masheh, lit. thai Mosei tamed 
shame. The idiom of the original in 
regard lo this word is peculiar. The 
radical tSI^ bosk signilies primarily to 
be iwliamed,aba)hed, ta bltish far shame, 
whether through fear, modesty, or dis- 
appointment ; and as long tarrying or 
waiting in vain for one's coming is apt 
10 be attended n-ilh a seasalioa of shame 
or displacency, as Judg. 3. 35, ' they 
tarried till they were ashamed,' (he 
word is thence easily applied as here 
to burying or delaying, the effect be- 
ing put, by a usual rhetorical figure, 
for the cause. See (his ideal cdq- 
nexion between delay and sha/me in 
the diction of the Hebrew more fully 
unfolded in the Note on Judg. 3.35. 
The Gr. has «j-^unw from xf""''C"'i *" 
;procrastinate, a derivative from xp'"'°i, 
usually rendered time, but in many 
cases more legilimalely signifying de- 
lay. Thus Rev. 10, 5 — 7, 'And the 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea 
and ui)Qn the earth, lifted up his hand 
to heaven. And sware by him that liv- 
ethfor ever and ever, who created heav- 
en, and the things that therein are, 
and the earth,a"d the things that there- 
in are, and the sea, and the things 
which are therein, thai there sSouid be 
time (xpn'is delay) no longer: But in 
(he days of the voice of the Bovcnth 



kalitl oi jiaron, were assembled upon 
or against, Aarott. The usual term in 
Hebrew for to is ^m el instead of ^5 al, 
which latter has more the sense of con- 
tra, against, and the idea mtended to be 
conveyed is probably thai they besel 
him in a violent and tumultuous man- 
ner, clamorously demanding of him that 
he should yield to their wishes. It is 
perhaps but justice to Aaron to suppose 
that he at first earnestly opposed the 
measure, but that he was at length 
overcome by the importunity and men- 
aces of the people. Still nothing can 

excuse his yltimate compliance.* 

IT Up, make ui gods, &c. Heb, FllDS 
DTlix lii nsa lanv, elohim, make for 
us Elohim. The term itself leaves it 
somewhat doubtful whether a unity or 
plutalty of idea is intended by it, as it 
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aamils oC either. From Neh. 9. 18, it 
would seem (hat the former was Ibe 
meaning j 'Yea, wlien they had made 
them a molten calf, and said, Thii 
is thy God that brought thee oat of 
Egypt.' The same Is doubliess also 
lo be inferred from the fact that Aaron 
made only one ealf. Stephen indeed, 
Acts, 7. 40, uses the plaml number, but 
this is probably merely in imitation of 
the Hebrew form, which iiery often has 
a singular import. Comp. Gen. 35. 13, 



We a 



Euppos. 



people wlio only six 
witnessed such amazing demonstrations 
of the Qxistence and glory of the true 
God had suddenly sunk to sadi a pitch 
of mad infatuation and btulish stupidity, 
Eis to imagine that human fabrication 
could ' make a god that should go be- 
fore them.' Their meaning was that 
an image, a visible sign or symbol of 
Jehovah, should be made, something 
which should answer lo them in place 
of the Shekinah whicli had hitherto 
conducted them in the pillar of cloud. 
This visible symbol, which they had 
hitherto enjoyed, and which had now 
become apparently immoveable on the 
summit of llie mount, is frequently do- 
nominated ' glory,' or ' gtory of the 
Lord,' and as [hey proposed to form to 
themselves so vile a substitute for this 
as a brute animal, therefore it ia that 
the Psalmist calls It a 'changing of 
their glory into the likeness of an ox 
that eateth grass.' Ttial the meaEure 
was prompted at bottom hy a disrelish 
of a purely spiritual worship, and a 
desire to be furnished with some sensi- 
ble lign of a divine presence in the 
midst of them, is, we thmk, quite mani- 
fest ; and tliat the forms of Egyptian 
idolatry, to which they had been previ- 
ously familiarised, had tended to in- 
fuse this leitven into their minds, is, in 
our view, equally unquestionable. We 
ore inclmed, therefore, to give no little 
weight to the foliowing extracts fn 
the Rabbinical writers cited by Bish 



Patrick. In the Pirke Elieser (o. 65.) 
we are told that ' they said unto Aaron, 
The Egyptians extol their gods; Ihey 
sing and ohant before them; for they 
behold them with their eyes. Make lis 
such gods as theirs are, that we may 
see them before us.' So also B, Jehu- 
doh (Cosri, P. I. 5 97.) 'They desired a 
sible object of divine worship to be 
before them ; not with an intention 
leny God, who brought Ihem out ol 
Egypt, hut that something in the place 
of God might stand before them, when 
they declared his .wonderful works.' 
1 We uvt not v^iat ia becosie of 
They evidently bad no sufficient 
n to warrant them -in supposing 
le was lost, or that he delayed his 
I longer than was necessary. They 
knew that he had made arrangements 
Bomenhat protracted stay. They 
leen him ascend the mount and 
the cloud ; they knew his errand, 
for they had themselves, when shrink- 
ing under a sense of guilt and terror 
from converse with the Most High, de- 
legated him to be their representative. 
Had they not then every reason lo be 
persuaded of his safety! Yet they 
ifficl to consider htm as lost lo them, 
IS no more lo come among litem ; nor 
iny more to guide them lowards the 
promised land! Yet even if (hey were 
* loere in (his, how little respect do 
!y show to his memory ! How lightly 
they speak of the apparent loss of 
At faithful leader, of their kind b( 



'Wew 






of him I' — evidently Implying that (hey 
cored as little as they pretended to 
fcnoie. Alas ! how irus is it, as evinced 
by this transBClioD, that the highest 
services, the greatest merits, the rich- 
est benefactions, cannot secure their 
subjects from the vilest indignities, 
aspersions, and ingratitude of their ob- 
jects! 

2. Aaron said tinlo them, brtak off 
the golden ear-Tings, &c. The very 
jewels, without doubt, of which they 
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2 And Aaron said tii 
Break off the J golden 
which are in. tlie ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of your 
daughters, and bring them unlo 

3 And ail the people hrake off 
the goljen ear-rings which were 
in their ears, and brought them un- 

i Juds. 8. Si, 25, as, 27. 

had despoiled their oppressors at (heir 
departure from Egypt, and at the Red 
Sea. But what shall In sold of the 
conduct of Aaron on this emergeDcy? 
We have no intimation in the text thai 
he remonstrated at all against the mon- 
strous sn^stion, or endeavored in itie 
least to convince the people of their sin 
and folly in the measure they proposed ; 
and yet we itould fain, if poasibla, find 
some extenuation of the *GOurse pur- 
sued by so good a man on (his ociasion. 
There is perhaps a shadow of ground, 
on which to erect a charitable apology 
for Aaron in this part of the transact 
tion. The proposal that they should 
break off and give up their ear-rings 
may liave been made in the sectet hope, 
that they would be unwilling to devote 
their choicest treasurea tn this object, 
and that while they were wavering in 
reference to the project, Moses might 
return and by his presence crush Ihe 
growing evil in the hud. But the result 
showed that it is not safe lo try experi- 
ments upon [he readiness of emners to 
make sacrifices for their tnsts, and that 
his true course was at once to have 
stood up and boldly resisted Iheir in- 
solent and impious demands, even at 
the hazard of his life. His not taking 
(his resolute stand, and in humUo trust 
in God braving all consequences, but 
pusillanimDUsly yielding lo their im- 
portunities, gave a kind of puhlic and 
official sanction to the whole proceed- 
ing, in consequence of which the peo- 
pJa would naturally rush on with ten- 



And he receiyed them at their 

hand, and fasliioned it with a 

graving tool, after he had made it 

molcen calf: and ihey said, 

lese be thy gods, O Israel, which 

brought thee up out of the land of 



violence in their chosen way. How 
feaiful the example of a great and good 
man succumbing to tlie urgency of a 
lawless mob ! How deplorable the is- 
sues when the appointed barriers to 
iniquity become, by their yielding, its 
Bbellor>! 

3. All the people brake off, he. The 
sequel shows thai the phrase ' all the 
people' is not to be taken in its most 
literal sense, for there were some that 
stili refused to give in to the general 
act of rebellion ; but the majority were 
unanimous, and promptly resigned their 
ornamenis; thus teaching us that the 
impulse of a mad and foolish super- 
stition is sometimes sufficienlly power- 
ful to overrule the principles of pride 
and avarice, and that the charges of 
idolatry are mote cheerfully met than 
the expenses of the true religion. Alas ! 
how is the niggardliness of the people 
of God in maintaining the services of 
bis worship rebuked by the liberality 
and self-sacrifices of the votaries of 

4. Faahioned it viith a graving-tool, 
after, &c. Rut if it were run or cast 

mould, as is implied by the word 

.ten,' how could it properly be said 

to have been/flsAioiwif afterward? The 

il rendering of the original is, > He 

fashioned it with a graving-tool, and 

made it a calf of molien-work ;' by 

whleh we may understand either, that 

first formed a model of wood, with 

3 instrument here mentioned, by 

ians of wliioh a mould was construct- 
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! made fprocli 



ed, and in the monld the calf was cast, 
or llmt the carved image was itself 
mtido into the idol by having the melt- 
ed metal ponred over it. It is a point 
difficult to hs determined, and one that 
1)83 given riss to much diversity of in- 

we forbear to recite, as it is needless to 
swell the accumulation of uncerlaiiilies. 

TI JMade it a molten calf. The 

motive for giving this form to a rep- 
resentation of the Deity, is doubtless 10 
be proximately traced to theii' famil- 
iarity with the idol worship of Egypt. 
That people were in the habit, of pay- 
ing divine honors to Apis in the farm 
of an ox or bull, and this probably of- 
fered the hint tn the Israelites on the 
present occasitin. Whether Apis was 
in himself an original and independent 
God, or merely a living and visible rep- 
resentation of another, is sliil question- 
able. The most general and probable 
opinion is, (hat he was regarded as a 
symbol of their chief god Osiris, or the 

for the remark made above, that the 
ohjecl of the Israelites in this proceed- 



ing w 






i. of 



the Moat High, 
resent to the senses his real presence 
among them. But although the allu- 
sion to Hie Egyptian mythology now re- 
cognised might, without going any far- 
ther, be deemed a suifieient explana- 
tion of the fact, we are still induced tc 
express the opinion that there was 

and .ultimate reference to the cheiubi 
symiol, of which the ok was one of the 
leading elements. We know no reason 
to doubt that from the earliest ages the 
Cherubim, as an accompaniment of the 
Shekinah, had been revealed under the 
fourfold variety of aspect which is as- 



ice was ODnseqitently closely con- 
hie manifestation of the Deity, it 
dd not he unnatural that, having 
le recently from i^ypl, they should 
it appropriate 



n of i< 



ling Jeh 



H Theai be thy goda, O Israel, &c 
That is, thisisthygod,OIsrael; inac 
oordance wifh what we have alteadj 
id above of the import of the phrasE 
The tenor of the observations just madi. 






! right I 



this langaage. Aaron di 

say that (his molten image was the 
Teal and veritable God who had brought 
ihem ont aC!^ypl, but simply that it 
was his visible symbol ; and not im- 
probably his secret hope was, that on 
this account they would make the due 
mental discrimination, and not be so 

if the sec- 









atty,w 

of the apostle, I Cor. 10. 7 

So also Ps. 106. 19, 'They made a calf 
in Horeb and avrshipped Ike molten 
image.' 'How oft, alas! have we abus- 
ed God's mercy; taking his jewels, 
and making a golden calf of them!' 

5. When Joron saw it, &c. Heb. 
litis Bl^"^ wt-yoJ" Aaron, and Aaron 
snto; i. e. saw the result ; saw how the 
affair was regarded by the people } saw 
and considered the issue of his own 

induct. The word ' it,' supplied by 



nslatori 



refer 



> the 
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iuga, and brought peace-offerings; 
and the Bpeople sat down to eal 
and to drialt, and rose up to play. 
7 H And the Loed said unto Mo- 



Aaroa made a proclamatiBa, and said, 
To-morrow is a fea^llo the Lord. Heb. 
mri"'!) an has laHioaak, afemt to, far, 
ori^fJekovak. By Aaron's building fui 
aUar and proclaiming this feast lo tha 
true God, it would xem that he still 
pTopoGed within hiinselC to lead the 
tlioughls of the people through the out- 
ward medium and Bx them upon Je- 
hovah himself, the ooly proper object 

dinint and idolairnia worship never 
fEiilE to mislead the mass of meUj and 
though tiii pTiesIa af a corrupt religion, 
in imitation of Aaron, may plead that 
the use of paintings, images, and saert- 
fices, is intended merely as a help, by 
sensible media, to spiritnal worship, 
yst there can be no doubt that its prac- 
tical effects are always just the same 
with those liere recorded, and that it 
conies under the same condemnation. 
Whatever were Aaron's privata views 
or wishes, the transaction is thus again 
Gharaeteriaed by the Holy Ghost, Acts, 
7. 41, 'And they made a calf in those 
days, and offered sacrificta vnii 
idol, and rejoiced in the work of their 
hands.' So Jehu, led away by the same 
delusion, could boast of his zeal for the 
Lord of hosts, while yet he was a wor- 
shipper of the golden calves of Jerobo- 
am, 2 Kings, 30. 16, 29. 

6, And they rose «p early, &c. 
Elderly intent upon their idolatrous 
service, and apps,reQtly luteasy at its 
being delayed so long as until tlie mor. 
row, they lost no lime on the ensuing 
morning in bringing their bumt.ofier- 
ings and peace-ntferings, although of 
nil- offerings, which they most needed, 
■-I find no menlion. They thoughl- 



sesi tiGo, get thee down: for ihy 
people, w hich thou broughtest out 
of tlie iMid ot Egjpt, liiave cor- 
rupted themselves 



lessly exalted in the cclebrntion of a 
festrTal which was soon to prove so 

fatal to thfm IT Sat dojrn to fill 

Dud to drink Thit is, upon the re- 
mainder of the oblation of peace ojier- 
ings, to a share of which the offerers 
were entitled. The bum^offerillg8 were 
wholly consumed as holocansts. By 
thus partaking of these offerings they 
were brought into forbidden fellowship 
with the idol, as is clear from the rea- 
sonings of Paul, 1 Cor. 10. 17—21. Tha 
sad consequences of this apostaey they 
were soon made to experience. God's 
jealousy burns very fiercely about his 

altar. IT Rose up to play, Heb. 

pratj) lelxakik. A word of ominous 
import, implying not only sQcl) sports 
as singing, dancing, and merry-making 
in general, but in some cases also a 
species of coiidnct which t!ie epithet 
wanton as correctly deliiies as any term 
which we deem it proper to employ. 
Compare the use of the same original 
■word, rendered 'mock,' Gen. 39. J4. 
Compare also Num. 35. J, a. In like 
manner it appears that the ancient sa- 
crificial feasts among the Gentiles were 
so frequently tamed into scenes of vo- 
luptuous revelling and drunkenness, that 
Athen^us informs us, that by the early 
Greeks, tha word /ijOwit, (o be drunk, 
was supposed to he derived from ^era 
1-0 dntiv, after the sacrificet, when they 
gave themselves op to large drinking. 

7. Ani the Lord said xinto Mosea, 
Go, get thee down, be. As if the ur- 
gency of the occasion would nalarally 
give the utmost intensity to the lan- 
guage, the Greek here adds the word 
quickly,' as does Moses indeed him- 
self in speaking of the incident, Peut. 
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8 They have turned aside quick- 
ly OHt of the way which ^ I com- 
manded them: they have made 
them a molten calf, and have wor- 
shipped it, and have sacrificed 
thereunto, and said, 'These ie thy 



[B. C. 1401. 

gods, O Israel, which have brought 

thee up out of the land of Egypt. 

And the Lord said unio Mo- 

, ""I hare seen this people, and 

behold, it is a stiff-necked people: 



h. so. 8, 4 



t. a. 16. 



L Kings 



0. 12, 'Arise, get Ihae down quickly.' 
The people, abandoning themselves lo 
unhallowed revelry, thought neilher of 
God, before whom they had so recently 
trembled , nor of Moses, their venerable 
leader and friend, nor of the ten com. 
inandments to which they had 



solen 






ence, aud one of which 
press terms forbade the very cfime 
which they were now guilly. Givii 
themseli-os up to licentious mirth, th. 
thought only of the present momei 
Hut here we team how the matter w 
viewed on the mount. This ought 
fact to have been their chief concern 
not how they regarded it, but how it 
was looked upon frcnii oftoue. But this 
was neglected, and the same neglect 
is continually evinced by heedless 
transgressors intent upon sensual plea 
ures. Ah, did they but reflect that thei 
is an unsleeping eye ever watchful ovi 

iflssantly making up of their couduo 
■wbich will finally come to them in lb 
form ot a fearful indictment, what 
salutary damper would it throw upc 
their profane hilarities! How needful 
is it for us often while sporting on tkt 
plain, 10 think of the judgment formed 

ofour conduct on lAemounl/ If Tfij 

people. A tone of indignation breathes 
through this language, as if the ol 
ing people had forfeited all right 
longer considered God's people, and he 
had utterly cast them off; ' for thy p( 
pie have corrupted themselves.' T 
effect of sin Is to write 'Lo-ammi,' i 
my j/eople, upon the most cliosen si 
vants of Jehovah. ' But in this mode 



speech something gtacit 



ealed. 



L hint V 



e, given 



Lord, I 
1 the thine and the thou. Of 
immediately availed himself 
J 'Why dolh Ihy wrath wax 
hot against thy people, which thoa hast 
brought forth out of the land of E^pl, 
ilh great power, and wilh a mighly 
and' KriiBtmachir The original term 
>r ' corrnpted' implies both their idol- 
try aid the conaeqvent jadgmenla 
hich ihey had brought upon them- 
jlves, according lo the twofold sense 



.f the I 



ord, Cen 



—13, ( 



which 'jee Note 

8. Thty haie turned aside quickly, 
&c. This language might properly be 
used cons rtenng the very short lime 
that had passed s nee they heard the 
law from mount Smai, and promised 
obedience, and were afterwards warned 
not to ' make to them gods of silver or 
of gold.' They quickly foi^ot Ilia 
works i but the punishment whioh their 
sudden defection incurred admonishes 
us, that nothing is more iiroTDking in 
the eyes of heaven than a speedy baclt- 
sliding after solemnly renewing our 
covenant with God, or receiving special 



their genius, and the character which I 
am constrained to give of them is, that 
they are a stitPnecUed people. This is 
a metaphor taken from stabhom and 
intractable bullocks whose necks are 
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10 Now therefore " let me alone, 
that "mv wrath may wai 
against them, and that I may 
sumethem: and pi will make of 



Lord his Crod, and said, Lokd, 
why doth thy wrath wai hot 
against thv people, which thou 
hast brought ibrth out of the land 



irought wilh ths greatest ditticuUy to 



great men) have ahogetliec bcokeii the 
yoke and burst the bonds.' 

10. Now therefore let me alone, &c. 
Clial. 'LeaTS otT thy prayer before me.' 
Do not interpose by prayers and de- 
precalions in their behalf. Moses bad 
not yet opened his mouth, hiit God fore- 
saw the holy violence with which his 
importunity would besiege his Ibrone, 
and appareHtly desires him not to in- 
leroede for Ihera. What greater or 
more signiGcaiit .proof could be given 
of the divine condescension to the pe- 
lilions ofa mortal? 'God is fain to be- 
speak bis own freedom ; as if Moses' de- 
votion were stronger tllon God's indig- 
nation. Great is the power of prayer ; 
able, aller a sort, to transfuse a dead 
palsy into the hand of Omnipotence.' 
TTO,pp. Tba words, however, which 
seemed to forbid, were really intended 
to encourage Moses in his suit. They 
are not indeed a positive command 
him 10 pray in behalf of Israel, but they 
indicated what it was that would stay 
the divine hand from punishing ; and 
were e^aivalent to saying, ' If you in- 
tercede for them, my hands are tied, 
and I cannot ejecule the deserved ven- 
geance.' Of this hint Moses would not 

be slow to avail himself. IT And I 

will make of thee a great nation. 



of Egypt, wilh great power, and 
with a mighty band? 
12 rWherefore should the Egyp- 
tians speak and say. For mischief 
did he bring them out, to slay 
theai in the mountains, and to 
consume them from the fiice of 
the earth ? Turn from th^ fierce 
wrath, and > repent of this evil 
against thy people. 



, 13. 



if the Most High would bribe the for- 
bearance of his servant. The words 
evidently disclose a secret purpose to 
try Ihe spirit of Moses, as if to sea 
whether the prospect of becoming great 
and distinguished himself, wonld out- 
weigh his regard for the interests of his 
people. He assaults him in a point 
where most men are most vulnerable, 
but the noble disinterestedness of Mo- 
ses was proof against Ihe power of this 
appeal to Ihe selfish principles of bis 
nature, and Ihe apparent dissuasives 
from intercession oniy ui^d him on 






a his su 



Why doth thy wrath vxix hot 
against thy people, &c. This is not 
probably to be understood as an e:c- 
postulstion, as if there were not sufii- 
clent cause for God to be angry; but 
rather as an earnest entreaty that he 
would not in wrath consume them. The 
same usage of speech is common both 
in llie prophets and the Fsaims. Thus 
Ps. 44. 23, 24, 'Awake, why sieepesl 
thou, O Lord? arise, cast us not off for 
ever. Wherefore hidest Ihoa thy face, 
and forgetlest our affliction and onr op- 
pression!' See also the interrogative 
and optative modes of expression in- 
terchanged. Mat. 5. 39, and Luke. 8.52. 
Mat. 8. 29, and Luke, 8. 98. 

13. Wherefore should the EgypHasti 
epeok and say, &o. The prayer of Mo- 
ses on this occasion contains a three- 
fold plea ; (1.) That God would notra- 
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13 Hemembet Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, thy serranta, to whom 
thou ' swarest bv thine own self, 
and saidst unto tnem, "I will mul- 
liply your seed as the stars of hea- 



( ) That he 
miuit promises 
I Jacob. Tha 



L, and all this land that 1 have 
spoken of will I give unto your 
seed, and they shall inherit it for 

14 And the Lour wrepented ol 



, Ps. 306. « 



r. 18. 8. 



vould r< 



U-ammeka, c 



second of these arguments he pros- 
ecutes in tho passage before us, and in 
doing so shows that ha had the glory 
oFGod quite as much at heart as the 
welfare of Israel. Aware that (he eyes 
and the tongues of Egypt and the sur- 
rouirfing nations were intent on finding 
matter of malicioas triumph over ft 
people so signally delivered from hond- 
Bge, so miraculously sustained, so won- 
droualy condncted, he would at all haz- 
ards preclude eyety ground and oiwa. 
sion upon which the divine glory conld 
he blemished in the estimato of his ene- 
niies. Should the chosen people now- 
after such illustrious displays of di' ' 
power in Iheir belialfpeiish under 
stroke of deserved wralh, what would 
bo mora natural than that fjtblenf 
impotence should be imputfd lo 
covenant God, and thus his holy i 
be blasphemed on every side) All that 
had been thus far done would go for " " 
thing, and lo human appearance 
Most High would 'disgrace the throne 
of his glory.' But this was a doi 
sequence which the pious heart of Mc 
ses could not endure lo conlemplati 
and therefore is he so emphatic in u^ing 
the question, 'What will the Egyptians 
say?' Whatever petitionswe of 
God, the glorifying his great 
. should ever be the grand prompting 

motive and the ultimate scope. 

» For miichief. Heb. nj13 beraah, 



■Bil, in malice; L e. maliciously. 
C^r. jitra aauitiitai, witk malitiotiineM 

H Repent of this evil agaitiU tiy 

people. Heb.-ias5nSlniSn//iii™ift 
'■ '-- - jr the evil lo thy people. 



evil of Ike people. The original doubt- 
less implies both the evil of crime 
committed by tha people, and Ihe evil 
of punishment suffered, or about to be 
suffered, by them- The latter idpa of 

■ two was so prominent in Ihe mind 
the Chaldean translator that he has 

idered il, 'Repent of the evil which 

ju purposedst to do unto thy people.' 

This of course is spoken after the man- 

of men on the principles eiplained 

the dote on Gen. 6. 6. The simple 

neaning is, 'Relent from inflictingthis 

ihreatcned evil.' 

13. Remember Abraham, leaac, &c. 
This was doubtless the great argument 
of all, the promise made to the fathers. 
To tiie fulfilment of this promise the 
veracity of God would have been pledg- 
ed, had it been given simply in the form 
of a plain declaration ; but there was 
more than this ; it was a promise con- 
firmed by an oath, and an oath sworn 
by himself, than whom be could swear 
by no greater. Consequently nothing 
could be conceived more binding by 
wliich the honor of divine truth could 
be engaged to the performance of its 
stipulations. It is as if ha had said, 
'Lord, if tliy people be now destroyed, 
shall not thy promise fail for ever- 
more t And shall their unbelief be al- 
lowed to make thy truth of none effect? 
God forbid.' 

H. And the Lord repented, &c. Heb 
tT'iT' DnjiT va-yinnahem Tehovah. 6r. 
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the evil which he tliought to do 
unto hia people. 

15 T[Aad "Moses turned, and 
went down from the mount, and 
the two tables of the testimony 
were in his hand: the tables were 
written on both their ades; on 
the one side and on the other were 

lAuoSij tiifiins, Ihe Lord v:aa propitiaied; 
the same tecmwhich occurs in the pray- 
er of the publican, Luke, 18. 13, 'God, 
be merciful (iAn<,e„ri, bt frapUiated) 

tlon of a mediatoi'. Tli« pnblicnn there- 
Ibre does uot rely upon the absolute 
mercy of God irrespective of an alone- 
mcnl.— The suit of Moses prevails with 
Jehovah. He so redoubles and multiplies 
the obstacles which lis n-ouM fain throw 
ui Ihe way of Ihe execution of ven- 
geance', that God virtually acknowledges 
himself overcome, and accordingly the 
Psalmist says. Pa. 106. 23, 'He would 
have deElToyed them had not Mnaes 
his chosen stood before him in the 
breach.' 

15. The tm> tdblea nf Icsfimony v:ert 
in his hand. The reason of this de- 
nomination has been previously ex- 
plained. SeeNoteonEjL.a5.16. These 
tables, as we are elsewhere informed, 
were of stone; by which we are per- 
haps to understand a snbstat 



t of tl 






liful and splendid in a high degree, 
well as durable, tha 
pond with the remaining articles of Iho 
laliernac1»-fumilure. Thus the Jewish 
wrilers ; 'The first tables were hewn 
out of the sapphire of (he throne of 
God's glory.' The two tables were 
probablydesigned to close leather like 
the lids of a book, and by their being 









16 And the y tables were the 
work of God and the writing was 
the writing of God, graven upon 
the tables. 

17 And when Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as they shout- 
ed, he said unio Moses, TAere is a 
noise of wax in the camp, 

ych. 31. 18. 



16. I'Ae tablea wire the u,-ork of God, 
&c. That is, the prcparalion of the 

ly tabiels, by which 
th*y were broiu^l into a stale suitable 
for receiving Ihe parpbsed inscription, 
was as purely the workof Jehovah him- 
self, as the engraving of the characters 
which appeared upon them. 

17. And when Joshua heard, &c. 
The ignorance of Joshua respeclii^ the 
real uaiure of the uproar in the camp 
evinces that he had not, after ascend- 
ing Ihe mount with Moses, oh. S4. 13, 
as yet returned Ihither again j so that 
Ihe inference is obvious that Josliua, as 
well as Moses, was forty days in the 
mount, though not in the same part of 
it. How he was sustained or employed 

probably waiting for Moses at some 
distance from the top of the mountain, 
at the point whither Mosea 'went 
down,' V. 15, and upon his re-appear- 
ance addressed him in the wotds that 
follow. His calm and quiet -jvaiting 
during all the lime of Moses* absence 
stands in very strong and, to him, bted- 
itnble contrast with the rash, impa- 
tient, and unbelieving temper of the 

people during the same period. IF At 

Ihty shoaled. Targ. Jon., 'When they 
shouted wilh the noise of jubilee be- 
fore the calf.' IT A nolle of war in 

the camp. Heb. nanit Jllp kot mil- 
AomaA; a phrase rendered in Jet, BO. M, 
'the sound of battle.' The sounds that 



ruck his 






those 



filh -n 
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18 And he said, /( is not the voice 
of them that shout for mastery, 
neither is it the voice of them that 
cry for being overcome; but ihe 
noise of (/ieni thai sing do I hear. 

19 % And it came to pass as soon 



to have concluded [hal an miack had 
been made upon the hast by some or 
tlie waitdeting liibes of the desert, and 

of onset, Euch as was usually made by 
nn eager soldiery rushing into combaL. 
tepoit of Ilia senses 



[B. C. 1451. 

■ came nigh unto the camp, 
that ^he saw the calf, and the 
dancing: and Moses' anger waxed 
hot, and he cast the taBles out of 

snds, aad break them beneatJi 
the mount. 



gross, daring, and higli-hi 



thee 



1 the VI 



tofst 



in which overcome 



, Thai si 



weak man which are discomfited' 
correct paraphr: 
of them that sin, 
ia Bitetnato or responsive strains, oi 
choii anaioering (miS onnofA) anolhe 
SB tbe original properly implies. G 
'Tha voice of Ibem that sing for wine 
in allusion [□ their revelling and rii 
As Moses had been inslrucled of God 
as to what the people were now doing, 
lie could easily correct the mistaken ap- 
prehensions of Joshuf 

13. And it Came to pass, Sec. The 
Btst effects of this fearful opostacy an 
fcere related. They show ihcmselve: 
in the condHct of their retumii^ leader 
It is recorded as a hijh character of 
Moses that be was pre-eminent in meek- 
ness. Yet in his, as in every other case 
of frb( meetcness, this spirit wrought 
in harmonious cooperation with a live- 
ly and glowing zeal for the Lord of 
hosts. With all his gentleness snd pa- 
tience he could tolerate nothing that 
refiected or cast a stain upon the divine 
glory. His own insnlis and injuries, 
the ingratitude and disrespect shown 
tftMmself during bis absence, he could 



iult t 



1 majesty of h 



le tokens of a holy in 



ion. Accordingly as 

ed the camp and beheld the eongrega- 

giving themselves up to bacchan- 

i revelries and dancing around tbe 

idol which they bad formed, he cast the 

us tables out of his hand and 
brake them to pieces at bis feet. This 

ol done in a paroxysm of intem- 

: wrath, but as a signilicant em- 
blem representing ibe crime which Ihey 
had now commiitEd. He was undoubt- 
edly inwardly moved to it by a prompl- 
ir^ from above. God had condescend- 
ed 10 enter into a covenant with ihem 
to be their God, and they had covenant- 
ed to be bis people. These tables of 

of agreement ; and were a pledge, that 
God would fulfil to Ibem all that be had 
spolien. This covenant ihey had en- 
tirely annulled, aod consequently all 
their eipeclalions from God were utter- 
ly destroyed. Such a mode therefore 
of representing the transaction, on the 
part of Hoses, was perfectly lawful 
[d right. Indeed, so far was his con. 






den Iranspor 
wrath in view of the enormity of Is- 
rael's sin, that there is every reason to 
regard it as the result of a deliberate 
purpose executed indeed by a roused 
and enei^tio spirit. It j.s to be recol. 
lected that he did not first come to tb* 
linowledge of the people's crime, when 
lie first came within sight of the camp. 
God had previously informed him of it. 
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20 'And he took the calf which 
they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder, and 



^Dciit. ! 



and it was no doubt underdiiinedicl 
thut he resolved as he descended 
the manner in which he shouM 
si^ificanlty enpress his own and Jeho- 
vnh's sense o[ [he fearful consequt 
of ibeir guill. This was to be done by 
some action performed in Ihe sight of 
the host. Accordingly instead of be- 
ing ordered to leave the tables hahiod 
him on the mount, he was direct 
take them along with him, tliat when 
they were broken before their eyes 
(hey might he more deeply affected, 
and filled with confusion to think what 
blessings they had lost. They had 
broken the covenant itself, and Moses 
as a sensible sign of the awful 
breaks Ihe monumental tables in which 
it was inscribed. Nolhinft could mc 
solemnly iudicate that iheir covena 
standing was wrecked, and Ihal lh< 
now lay exposed lo the severest ve 
geance of an angry God. It is doubtless 
in this view of the transaction that we 
find no censure passed upon Moses, nor 
does he atlerward, Deut. 9. 17, spedc of 
it with any regret. 

aO, And he took the calf, S^c The 
zeal with which he was inspired ena- 
bled him to face tha congregation 
with majestic authority, and lo seise 
aiid reduce to powder the vile fabri- 
cation of their hands. They appear lo 
hava been too much overawed by his 
presence lo attempt any resislance 
he proceeded at once in a very striking 
manner both lo convince them of their 
sin, and to punish them for it. Hegives 
them a demonstration of the vanity of 
the idol which they had so stupidly 
worshipped by virtually annihilating it, 
except as a portion of it remained as an 






Heb. fW^ nithan. Tin 



which the eSect was produced in the 
present insiance, we are not informed. 
We must be left lo our own conjectares, 
aided only by the dim light of the 
parallel passage, Deul. 9. 21, 'And I 
took yonr sin, the calf which ye hud 
made, and burnt it with fire,and stamp- 
ed it, and ground it very small, even 
until it was as small as dust : and I cast 
the dust thereof into the brook that de- 
scended out of the mount.' By its be- 

thin plates, and from that form re- 
duced to Ihe condition of a fine dust, 
which miglil easily be strewed upon 
the waler. The process would no doubt 
require considerable lime and labor; 
but he would hale numbers to assist 
him, and no hypothetical difficulties in 
the way of the result nrs to be allowed 
to countervail the express testimony of 

revelation thai such vas Ihe fact. 

IT Made the children of Israel to dHnft 
of it. Not perhaps that he constToined 
them to this; hut having no olher water 
for their daily use than that of the brook 
which descended out of Ihe mount, Ex. 
17.8. Deut. 9.21, they could not avoid, 
when they drank at all, drinking this 
miiwre. How suilable the punish- 
ment lo the sin ! What greater in- 
dignity could be offered lo the worth- 
less idol! What more humiliating puu- 
ishment could be inflicted upon the peo- 
ple, than to he thus compelled to suiiZ- 
lom their god, and to ' cast him out in- 

> the draught' with their common food. 

lul this, like Ihe breaking Ihe tables, 

only showed them how utterly con- 



HD^tedbyGoOJ^Ic 



81 And Moaes said unto Aaron, 
bWhat did this people unto thee, 
that thou hast brought so great a 
sin upon them ? 

Iftmptible was tbe idol, whicticnuld thus 
be reduced so Dear to nothing, but tnughl 
them also in a most impressive man- 
ner, that ' the baclisUder in heart shall 
ba filled with his own ways,' The 
powder mixed with their drink ' signj. 
Ged to them that the cnrsa the; had 
thersby brought apon lhemselv«B, wouU 
mii^le itself with all their eujoymenu, 
and embitter them ; that it would eoter 
into their bowels lilie water, and like 
oil into their boiiee.' Henry. 

Si. And Moaai said tinlo Aaron, &c. 
Another painful da(y still remained 
to be performed by Mose$^ His own 
brother had been ' chief in the trajis- 
gression,' and he is now to be called to 

slemness. The language in which Mo- 
ses addressed him might seem at first 
view to involvo a latent vein of irony 
or satire, as if he had inquired wha 
offence they had committed ^alnt 
him, that he should (hmk of BTenging 
himself by leading Ihem into so gre 
wickedness. This would imply that 
enormons in his eyes was the guilt of 
the transaction, that it must have re- 
quired some violent motive on the part 
of Aaron to prompt him to engage in 
it. On Ihe common principles by which 
a servant of God might be supposed to 
be actuated, it seemed to him impossi- 
ble to account for his conduct, and he 
therefore asks if there were not some 
'personal consideration which moved 
him to Ihe deed. This is the view 
taken of the passage by Scott and other 



isinuating that the si 



tand Mose 
t otrelalia 



And Aaron said, Let not the 
anger of my !ord wax hot : ^ thou 
knowest the people, that they are 



4 15. Si 



t]a.s.sc 



speaker's meaning. We believe the 
scope of the question is simply lo in- 
quire, what were the influences and ia. 
ducemenls brought to bear upon him 
by the people, which could prevail lo 
gain his consent lo such an abominable 
measure. If itwere possible for him to 
advance any thing which should stand 






trill. 



ing and anxious to hear it, 'Did they 
importune, or cajole, or threaten thee ? 
Make a free confession, and solve the 
problem of thy conduct.' Yet it is not 
to be supposed llial Moses anticipated 
any answer from Aaron that could 
really excuse him, or explain away the 
fact that greniifn had been actually 
committed. Whaleverwerehisraolives, 
he had led the people into siny not per- 
haps by being the first mover of it, but 
by consenting lo it, aiding and abellii^ 
il, when, as a m^istrale, he should 
have resisted a.nd put it down. He 
might justly he said, therefore, to have 
' brought it upon them' by giving them 
his cotmtennnce iu i(. Such is the ten- 
fold power ofevil, which attaches itself 
to the example of those who stand high 
in authority and repute! In the esti- 

3, virtual hatred of his people which 
was not to have been expected except 
from an enemy. Lev. 19. n, 'Thou 
Shalt not /lote thy brother in thine heart ; 
thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbor, and shalt not svffer sin upon 
him.' This (exl is an humbling com- 
mentary upon the proceedings of Aaron 
in this sad affair. 

23. And Aaron said, I.tt not, &c. 
The reasons assigned by Aaron for his 
conduct are honest, but frivolous. He 
makes a candid statement of Ihe facts, 
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for as fori 
brought u 



u^ up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become 

24 And I said unto them, whoso- 
ever hath any gold, let them break 

d ter. J. 

but Uares himself wholly unjuslifiei! in 
the premiseSj as may easily be inferred 
fromthecircumstance, thai Moses does 
not seem to regard it as deserving of a 
reply. He passes hy the lame apolngy 

without a single word of comment.. 

1 T/uni kaowest the people, that Ikey 
are set on mischief. Heb. Kin 513 
bem Au, that Ihty art in evU; an em- 
phatic mode of expression indicating 
that they are, as it were, settled, suntt, 
immersed in evil or in sin. So, 1 John, 
6. 19, 'The whole world lieth in vHck- 
edtiess (in evil) ;' a phrase equivalent 
to being very evil, as when it is snid, 
Ps. 33. 4, (Heb.) 'his words are in 
truth,' Iha meaning is, thai his words 
ore pre-cmintnlly true and faitlifu!. 
Gr. 'Tiou tnowest the violent force of 
this people.' Yet how obvioas even to 
a child, that the perverseness of the 
people was no apoli^y for the pasillan. 
imity of their leader. Were they given 
to evil! — So maeh the more ne '" ' 
WBB it for him to stem the torrent, 
by inflexible firmness withstand the 
wcirhiogs of tlieir corruptions. 
slinotive senliments at once respond to 
the justice of the divine judgment re- 
specting this affair as recorded. Dent. 
9. ao, 'And the Lord was very angry 
with Aaron to have destroyed him; 
and I prayed for Aaron also the sama 

24. And Ikere came out Ikis calf. I: 



the calf was produced by accident, c 
by some invisible or magical operaiioi 
(l&d that be was as much surprised i 



r. So they gave li me: then 
I cast it into the Are, and there 
e came out this calf. 
S5 H And when Moses saw that 
the people were f naked, (for Aaron 
ehad made them naked unto their 
shame among their enemies,) 



h. 33. 4, 5. 



achroi 



the result as any one else cau!d be. 
The Targ, Jon. lakes tlie same view 
of it ; 'And I said unto them, whoso- 
ever hath gold let him break it olF and 

fire, and Satan entered inta it, and it 
came out in the form of this calf.' Bnt 
it is scarcely possible to conceive that 
a. man like Aaron should have resorted 
to such a silly and ridiculous subter- 
fuge. We therefore take it as a brief 
[nrbled account of the pro- 
" s of 



IS of for] 



which he did not like to dwell, though 
be would not deny his agency in the 
aBair. He confesses that he toolt the 
gold and melted il, and that the calf 
was tl^e result ; but he excuses himself 
from reciting all the particulars of the 
process. 

25. And a-hen Moses saw that the 
people were nuked. Heb. 3"13 parua, 

titireakaiBay, and thence to fallinlo 
disorder, eo'ifaaion, and expoaednesi, a 

This is probably the leading idea ; not 
so much that they were denuded of 
their garments or ornamenls, as that 
they vrere deprived by their impi- 
ous act of the favorable presence and 
protection of heaveuj which was thoir 
glory and theii strength, so (hat they 
now stood as naked tinarmed men lia- 
ble to be surprised and put to flight bj 
the weakest enemy. It was doubtless 
a conduit strikingly exemplifying the 
tnilh of the apothegm of one of the Lai- 
in fathers ; ' Non est nudns nisi guem 
culjia nudaveril,' ht only U naked whtim 
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26 Tten Moses stood in the ^te 
of the camp, and said, Who is on 
the Lord's side 1 let him co7»e\xatQ 
me. And all the sons of Levi 
gathered themselves together imto 



crimt halh made so. Aa the Uii[)Ori, 
liowever, of tlie original word is Dot 
setlleii wiili absolute preoison, it may 
ba Ihat it more properly denotes a dis- 
Eipaled, dissolute, disonlerly state, in 
a peopla had thrown off dis- 



eiplin. 



len tlier 



y excess of revelling 
and riot. ThUE lh« Gr. ' were disaipat- 
ed, for Aaron had dissipattd Ihem.' 
Parkhurst renders it to break loose, or 
atari aaide, as from the true religion 
and warship; parallel to which he says 
is the us^o of [he term, Piov. 2B. IS. 
'Where there is no vision the people 
peii'sfi (SIB'' yipparu) ;' rather, ' ihe 
people brrak amiy or aposlatize,' or as 
ihe Vulg, renders, will be disiipated. 
So 2 Chron. 27. IS, 'For the Lord 
brought Judah low because of Ahaz 
hing of Israel; for he made Judah 
naked.' Gr. 'Becausa he ulUrly apoi- 

talized from the Lord,' IT Unto 

their ahame. Heb. hSaiUS Itshimtza, 
to ivfamyi i.e. when the report of their 
foul revolt Ehould spread abroad. Chai. 
'To blot them with nn evil name in 
their generations. Gr. 'For Aaron had 
dissipated them for a rejoicing to their 
adversaries;' i.e. so aslo give their ene- 
mies cause of exultation and triumph 
over them. 

28. Then Moses stood in the gale of 
the camp, kc. Some place probably 
about the oiilskirls ofihe camp, answer, 
ing in a ruda way to the gate of a eity, 
where courts of judgment were wont lo 

sit, hear causes, and give sentence. 

T Wluyis D» the Lord'i aide? let him 
come ta me. Ush. i5n mn-^i ^a mi 
laihavah cli, whosoever (it) far the 



)US. [B. C. MSJ. 

every man his sword by his side, 
and go in and out from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and tsjay 
every man his brother, and every 
man liis companion, and every man 
his neighbor. 

Lord — to me! — where the words 'let 
him come' are omitted through the im 
passioned earneslness of (he speaker, 
n All the sons of Levi gathered Jliem- 
selves together unto him. This can 
hardly be understood literally, as it is 
clearly implied, Deut. 33. 9, ihat some 
of the Levites were slain, and con- 
sequenlly that some of ihem were in- 
volved iu the guilt of tliis tvaasaclion. 
By 'all' therefore wa arc lo nnder- 
slanil, perhaps, that all who did as- 

them there was a very large number. 

27. Pal everi/ man his stcord by his 
side, &c. Judgment was here lo be ex- 
ecuted by commission, and not by the 
immediate hand of God himself, as in 
some Dtlier instances of aggravated 
transgression. It was indeed a trying 
test to which the fidelity of Ihe faithful 
was now lo be submitted in becoming 
the eiecutioners of iheir own btelhren, 
and without distinction of sex, age, or 
relation, la imbrue (heir hands in the 
blood of those that were most dear to 
them. But the offence was one of the 
most B^ravaled character j one by 
which the honoi of God's great name 
had been sadly tarnished ; and in order 
to a more effectual vindication of it, 
judgment was to be eiecuted with ter- 
rible severity. If Co in and out from 

gate to gate throaghoMt the camp. This 
is no doubt lo be understood as a com- 
mission to slay every one whom they 
should meet in the open places of the 

neighbor, while they were not required 
to enter into any of tlie lents, inasmuch 
as those who were sensible of the divine 
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28 And the children of Levi did 
according to the word of Moses ; 
and there fell of tlie people that 
day alsout three thousand men. 

29 iFor Moses had said, Coa- 
secrate yourselves to-day to the 
Lord, even every man upon, bis 
son, and upon his brother ; that he 



displeasure might be presumed Co be 
there employed in secret in bemoaning 
Iheir own or the iniquity of their breth- 
ren. None were eieculed but those 

who openly and boldly stood forth, 

IT Slay every mun kia brother, &e. 
That is, let those who are on the Lord's 
side slay all the rest wlio have apos- 
tatized, esen their nearest relations. 

S8. The children of Levi did accord- 
ing to the u'ord of Moses. Their nnm- 
bers were incomparably less than those 
of the rest of the people, yet acting un- 
der Hnd animated by a divine commis- 
sion, they hesitated not to encounter 
Ihem Eword in hand. Their viclimE, 
on the other hand, were probably so dis- 
heartened by conscious guilt, and so 
confounded and intimidated by the au- 
thority of Moses, that they made nore- 

39. For Moses had said, ki. This 

alacrity of the Levites in this trying 
service. They had been informed ty 
Moses that the inflicting of vengeance 
on their guilty brethren would be a 
service so acceptable to God, that they 
would by performing it secure his 
'blessing' by being confirmed in the 
sacerdotal office, nnd should by this 

themselves unto God as by an offering 
of sacrifiee. Accordingly it is said to 
lbs same purpose, Deut. S3. S— 10, 
'And of Levi he said, Let thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim be with thy holy 
one, &c., who said unto his father and 



may bestow upon you a blessing 
this day. 

30 T[ And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Moses said unt« the 
people, i^Ye hare smned a great 
sin : and now I will go up unto 
the Lord; ' perad venture I shall 
■n cittke an atonement for your 



la his mother, I liave not seen him ; 
neither did he aclcnowiedge his breth- 
ren, nor know his own children; for 
they have observed thy word and hept 
thy covenant. They shall teach Jacob 
thy judgments, and Israel thy law ; they 
shall put incense before thee, and whole 
burnt sacrifice upon thina altars.' This 
act of obedience was altind of inaugur- 
ation, though a fearial one, of the tribe 
into their holy office. They thus wiped 
away as it were the stain which adhered 
to the escutcheon of their tribe bom 
the conduct «r their father Levi, who 
had wielded his sword unto sin in the 
aSair of the Shechemites, Gen. 34. 26, 
in conseq^uence of which he lost the 
blessing which would otherwise have 
been conferred upon him, and which 
the faithful and devoted conduct of his 

sons may be said to have regained. 

ir Cansecrale. Beb, D3T' 1s5m inilu 
ytdkem, fill your hands. Ou the ap- 
propriate significancy of this term, see 

Note on Ei. S9. a. ir Tftitf kt may 

bestow npon you a blessing. The bless- 
ing of preferment to the rank of God's 






nthe & 



of his 



30. Ye haie sinned a great sin. From 
this it appears that all the guilty tvera 
not cut off by the sword of the eieca- 
tioners. But those who icere destroy, 
ed were probably the individuals who 
headed the rebellion, and of whom it 
was fit to make a signal eiample in 

dread. The fact of their exemption 
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31 And Moses nreiumed imio 
the Lord, and said, Oh, this pei> 
ple have sinned a great sin, and 
have "made them gods of gold. 

33 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 



iut.9,18. "ch 



trora the tacei stroke miglii possibly 
beget, ja tlieir minds, the persuasion 
that their guUt was nut of a very deep 
dye ; but Moses here acquaints them to 
the contrary. He assures them that they 
— even Ihty — had < sinned a grent sin ;' 
and not only so, he even ejcpresBes 
himself OS if hs deemed it snmewhat 
questionable whether it would be coit 
sislent with the honor of God to grant 
them foi^veneas. 'I will go up unto 
Iho LorA; peradvtature 1 shall make 
an atonement for jour sin.' He thoi^ht 
he migbt perhaps be made an jnitru- 
jnen( of recoitciliptian; for in no other 
sense coiild alantmtnl be properly pre- 
dicated of Aaron's agency on lids oc- 
casion. He was not without hope, nor 
yet was he destitute of fear; accord- 
iugly his words were caleulalcd to 
preserre the people in a due medium 
between desponding dread and 
sumptuous confidence. Such is tht 
al style of the Scriptures in thei 
dresses to jRagrant ainners. Amc 
15, 'Jt may be that the Lord God of 
hosts will he gracious unto the remnant 

est thou, O sleeper? arise, call upon 
thy God, if 90 be that God will thinh 
upon us, that we perish not.' Acts, 8. 
32, 'Eepent therefore of this thy wick- 
edness, and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven 

31. And Moses returned. Froi 
comparison of this with the subsequent 
parts of the narrative we infer that this 
withdrawment from the people was not 
the some with thai of forty days' dura- 
tion of which Moses thus speaks, Deut. 
S. 18, 'And I fell down before the Lord, 
as at the first, forty days and forty 



their sin; and if not, pblot me, I 
pray thee, qotit of thy book which 
thou hast written. 



^ 13. a. 



! 17. S 



nights; I did neither eat bread, nor 
drink water, beisiHse of all your sins 
which ye sinned, in doing wickedly in 
the sight of the Lord, to provoke him 
to anger.' The train of events is not 
Tory clearly detailed, but we are forced 
to the conclusion that Moses retired for 
a short lime to consult the Most High 
once or twice in the interval between 
the first and second protracted term 
of forty days. See the remarks upon 
the order of occurrences in the next chap- 
ter, ^ Oh, this people have linned a 

great sia, &c. The impassioned and 
pHthetie tone in which he begins his 
prayer is very remarkable. He spaata 
like one who is overwhelmed with hor- 
ror at the enormity of the sin, for the 
pardon of which he pleads. The Scrip- 
tures deal but sparingly in such inter- 
jectioual phrases as the present, and 
wherever they occur they indicate the 
most profound emotion in the speaker. 
But Moses knew well, as do all other 
saints, that nolhii^ is so efficacious in 
obtaining mercy as deep humihation 
before God. 

38. Yet novi,i/thou vilt forgive their 
sin. This is an imperfect sentence, 
and ought undoubtedly to be printed as 
it is in many English editions of the 
Bible — 'Yet now if thou will forgive 
theirsin— ; ifnot,'&c. TheGr.has,'If 
then wilt forgive them the sin, forgive 



then 



veral n 



n like m 






ipply the elhpBt! 
ner ; but the suspension of the m 
by such BJi espressive break is far more 
significant than any word which could 

fce introduced to fill it op. IT Slot 

me, Ipray thee, out of Ihy book; called 
Ps. 69. as, ' the book of the living;' 
Phil. i. a, ' the hook of life ;' Eiek. 18 
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CHAPTER XXXI!. 



33 And the Lord said u 



oMo- 



r Whosoevur hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of 
my book. 

34 Therefore now go, lead llie 
people UQto the place of which I 

9, ' the m-Tting of the house of Israel.' 
The meaning is, let my nnme be no 
more In the number oC those whom ihou 
hast destined lo live; let me die with 
my people. For as the phrase, la. 4. 3, 
' to be written with the living,' signifies 
to be preserved alive while others die, 
so to be blotted out of the boob of (he 
living is tantamount lo being taken out 
of life while others survive. There is no 
intimation in these words of auy secret 
book of (be divine decrees, or of any 
thing involving the question of Moses' 
final saltalion or perdition. He simply 
expressed the wish rather to die than to 
witness the destruction of his people. 
TIte pbra^eology is in allusion, prob- 
ably, to the custom of having the names 
of a community enrolled in a register, 
and whenever one died, of erasing his 
name from the number. 

33. Jfhosoever hath sinned againtt 
me, &c. This seems intended to de- 
clare a general rule of proceedii^ in the 

ance ia given that the innocent shall not 
be confounded with the guilty, but that 
pnnishment should fall where it was 
justly due, and nowhere elfle. It was 
in the present casi; a clear intimation 
of mercy to the people, assuring their 
leader that they should not be destroy- 
ed in a body, but those only who had 
merited cutting off by their sin. 

34. Behold jninB Angil shall go be- 
fore thee. Aa the term 'Angel' is in 

synonimous with the Pillar of tJloud, 
we should naturally be led lo suppose, 
if the sequel were not inconsistent with 

withstanding their recent highhanded 



mine Angel shali go before thee : 
nevertheless, 'in the day when I 
visit, I will iTsit their sin upon 



iniquity, this guiding signal, this pro- 
tecting Presence, should still go with 
them. But upon comparing the passive 
before us with the words of Moses, oh. 
33. 12 — 16, it appears obvious that he 
toot the word in a more general sense 
as simply indicating iodic kindqfprovi' 
dealial agency which should be exerted 
in their behalf while pursumg their 
journey throi^h the wilderness. That 
this is a legitimate sense of the word 
'Angel' anyone maybe convinced by 
referring to the scriptural use of the 
term as fully detailed in the Note on 
Ei. 3. 3. The promise, therefore, 
though consoling was yet vague. It 
left Moses in doubt as to the real char- 
acter of the Angel, i. e. agency, wliich 
he was taught to expect. Accordiugly 
in his prayer in the ensuing chapter he 
earnestly beseeches for more precise 
information, and desires that no other 
than the particular 'Angel of the pre. 
sence' the majestic Bhekinah, should 

accompany them. IF NeBerthetMe, 

in the day when I visit, I uiiU visit 
their sin upon tketa. That is, when I 
have occasion to visit Ibem in judg- 
ment for other offences, I will remember 
their sin on this occasion, and increase 
their punishment on account of it. Ac- 
cordingly it has always remained as a 
tradition among the Jews, even to the 
present day, that in whatever afflictions 
they have been made lo experience there 

mingled at least an ounce of the 
powder of the golden calf. Theinlima. 

conveys an important praclica. 

1 to the people of God in all ages. 

effeclE of one siti may go to en- 

. the punishment of another, aud 
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35 And Ihe Lord plagued the 
people, because "they made tlie 
calf wtich. Aaron made. 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

AHD the Lord said unto Mo- 
seSj Depart and go up hence, 



of a particular offence throgghoui the 
chostening discipline of a wliolc life. 

33, And the Lord plagued the people, 
&c. It is not clear that this eULlement ve- 
fei's to any partioolar plague or pesti- 
lence which occurred at this time among 
the people. It mayhBUnderslondoflhe 
subsequent scourges and calami lies 
which Ibej EUfTered during their so- 
journ in the uildemess as long as Mo- 
ses lived. In this case it is but another 
mode of saying that the threatening 
denounced in the preceding versa was 
actnally fulGlled in the.r aaer experi- 
unce as a nation. At the same time, as 
there is no donbt that the order of events 
is very much transposed in this part of 
the narrative, there is nothing actually 
tn forbid the supposition that the plague 
or slrohe here mentioned is no other 
than the slanghterofthe three thousand 
recorded in the iiexl chapter. Indeed 
we Ibinlt this on the whole the prefer- 
able interpretation. IT Becaitethey 

infuie,&c- That is, because (hey caused 
or procured to be made ; a phraseolt^y 
of very frequent occurrence. Thus, 



B, Judas 









Lich in fact, 
chased by the priests, but it is attributed 
to Judas because his receiving and then 
returning the money, was the occasion 
nf its being bought. The originalors 
and procurers ofevil are not to promise 
themselves impunity because they have 
prevailed upon others to become their 
tools in its eieeution. The conse- 
quences will ' return to plague the in- 
ventors.' God's judgment is always ac. 
cording to truth, and he will charge 
home guilt where it properly belongs. 
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thou a and the people which tliou 
hast hrought up out of the Sand of 
Egypt, unto the land which I 
Eware unto Abraham, to Isaac, and 
to Jacob, saying, i> Unto ihy seed 
will I give it: 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The right adjustment of the events of 
this chapter in the chronological order 
of the narrative, is a matter attended 
with some difficulty. From the render- 
ing of our established version it would 
seem, that what was now said to Moses 
was posterior in point of time to the in- 
cidents recorded in the cIdso of the pre- 
ceding chopter; but from an attentive 
consideration and collation of the tenor 
of the whole, we ate persuaded, with 
Calvin and other critics of note, that 

pluperlect — ' the Lord had said' — and 
that the appropriate place for the inter- 
view and incidents here related is prior 
to the order and the promise contained v. 
34ofch.3a. In that verse God declares 
his purpose of sending his engel before 
Ihe people, and we naturally enquire 
how it happens that such an assurance 
was necessary ! Was there any danger 
that an angel would not be sent 1 Had 
any intimation been given that his gnid- 
it^ and protecting presence would be 
withdrawn? To this Ihe correct an- 
swer undoubtedly is, that all that is re- 
lated in ch. 33, had occurred anlerior to 
the promise made in eh. 33.34. God 
had thiealened to send Moses and the 
people forward without the accom- 
panying presence of the Angel of the 
Shekinah, and it was only in conse- 
quence of the fervent intercession ol 
Moses thathewasinduced 10 re tract this 
dread determination. In the foregoing 
chapter, therefore, the historian merely 
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2 cAnd I will send an angel, be- . 3 eUoloa land flowing wich milk 
fore Ihee; ^andl will drive out the', aad honey; rfor I will not go up 
Canaanite, the Amorite, and the ' in ihe midst of thee ; for thou art 



tamest prayer and the 
minutely ihe 






II of drcum- 
id led to the 
declaraiion above mentioned. In doing 
(his he uitlualty nialtes known lo u 
main ground of the urgency of Uis sup- 
plications. He was afraid that Goi' 
wuuld withdraw the tokens of bis vis 
iblo presence. As a puuishnient for thi 
road atiempt of the people to supply 
tbemseWea with B foist symbol of bi 
p h app h b migh 



preseucc wbicb they had hilbetio en- 
joyed, and which would have been coii- 
linued to Ibem but for their sin. Such 
language imports, hotvever, a reserved 
prerc^atite of change in the dispen- 
sation announced if adequate reasons 
for it should occur. 

a. And X will send on angel be/ore 
llite. This cltuise is not lo be under- 
stood as spoken lo Moses, hut is to be 
read in connexion with the preceding, 
part of the promiEt 



father! 



., which God u 



and Jehovitii 



A d h Le 
TViri^ va-yedabher YEhooahj 
had saidj as the like phi 
elsewhere to bs translated. It is only 
the context in such cases that deter. 

mines the true mode of rendering. 

IF Depart and go ap hence, &o, These 
words, and what immediately follows, 
appear to have been spoken by God 
Moses during his drsC sojourn upon Ihe 

casion of (he making of the golden calf. 
In sovereign dispU 
people over, as it 
whom he represents as having brought 
them out of Egypt, riithor than 
self; and though he promises lo r 
good his covenant wilh Abraham, 
give tliem the land of Cunoan, ye 

nrithont the extraordinary tokens of his 



here reciting. The promise ol 
sary angel was not, indeed, BipresBiy 
made to either of the patriarchs here 
menlioned, but it Was ejpressly made 
to the Israelites, Ki. 23. 20, and the 
whole is here brought together as one 
integral promise. 

3. For IvHll not go up in the mid^t 
of thee, &c. Chal. 'I will not make my 
Shekinah craSB) shtkinti) lo go up in 
the midst of thee.' Arab. '1 will not 
make my Light (or Splendor) to go up 
among you.' Having recited the prom- 
ise formerly made of conducling them 
into Canaan by Ihe medium of ihe Angel 
of his presence, or the Shekinah, the 
Lord here ostensibly retracts his prom- 



s had (hey pi 



stiff-necked, and rel 



.e having for- 



feiled the favor of such a presence, and 
as beii^ righteously eiposed to be loft 
in utler destilniion of the symbol of 
their glory. Yet the woU-gronnded re 
mark of Scott is ever lo be borne in 
mind, that ' snch declarations rather 
eipress what God justly mi^lit do, what 
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4 It And when the people heard 
these evil tiding, i they mourned ; 
k and no man did put on him bis 



1.11. 



would become him lo do, Siud what 
he w Did d were it not fo( some in- 
te n g isideratioQ, than bis irrt- 
vtr ibl pu pose j and aluajs imply a 
eserred eic«plion, in case the party 
off Bclii^ were tnily penitent." 
V L t I nsiimB thfe in the imj. 
Le 1 1 should be conslrained, by a just 
regard lo my own gloty, to come out 
in consuming wrath against your ini- 
quities. 

i, 5. Wktn Ike people heard these 
evil tiding!, they mouj-ned. The an- 
nouncement was probably made to lUe 
people when Moses Urst came down 
liom the mount, and aftet breaking 1h< 
tables - 



miliaii 



therefore, took plac 

tweeu the first and second p 

forty days, during whicli Mos 



an sa mand of 

JehoTBh. Tins nas not only m order 
that they miglit evince the appropriate 
tokens of Borrow and humiliation, but 
also ihac Ihey could malie sacrifices to 
God aa well as to a golden calf. While 
(bus disrobed of their festive garments 
and precious jewels, and clad in the 
habit of penitents, God represents him- 



Israd, 1 Ye are 
pie: I wiil CO 
midst of thee i 



LB. C. U9I. 
stiiF-necked peo- 






self us deliberating how lo acl towards 
them. But when God speaks of him- 
self in Ihis language, as if perplexed and 
wavering in his mind, it is not to be ua- 
derslood as intimating that such things 
aclually exist; for 'known unto God 
are all his works from the begiouing of 
the world;' nor can any occasion pos- 
sibly arise in which be can be at a loss 
how Co act. Bui he is pleased to speak 
in this way of himself in order lo ac- 
commodate himself to our feeble appre- 
hensions. Compare Hds. 6. 4. aod Jer- 
3. 19, where also the Most High speaks 
as if perplexed in his mind about the 
line of conduct he should porsae, aiid as 
wishing tu show mercy, but not know- 
ing how to do it consistently with his 
own honor. All lliis is plainly capable 
of a sense entirely consistent with the 
reverence due to the Supreme Being. 
But vhile it is inlimated that so long 









> the si 



implied, that 
when once humbled for their iniquilies 
he is at no loss how to act towards 
them} he can then give free scope I o 



icilul t 



e dis- 



of his 

clear that the language in the present 
case implied a design of mercy, provid- 
ed they showed signs of repentance, 
and as Ihey did demean themselves as 
those who were conscious of their de- 
linquencies end sincerely mourned, we 
may suppose that this fact added its 
weight to the fervency of Moses' pray- 
ers to give them prevalence with Gwt 
in their behalf. 
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6 And the children of Israel 
stripped themselves of their orna- 
ments by the mount Horeb. 

7 And Moses took the taberna- 
cle, and pitched it without the 
camp afar off from the carap, <> and 



<). By Ihe. mount Hortb. Heb, ina 
ain mehar Horfb, /ram mounJ Uartb. 
That is, at a considerable distance from 






vortby to stand in im mediate 
The form of the ei- 
er, in that sense is so 
singular, that we ate strongly inclined 
to regard the preposition ' from' as a 
pnrticle of time rather tlian of platt, 
implying that from the lime of the oc- 
currence of this transaction at Horeb, 
they divested themselves of their orna- 
ments, and continued to dispense with 
them during the remainder of their so- 
jouriiing. Thus it is said, Num. li. 19, 
'As Ihou hast forgiven this people /rapt 
Eg^pi even until now;' i.e. from the lime 
of their being in Egypt- Why majnol 
Ihe phrase ' from Horeb' in the one in- 
stance be equivalent to ' from Egypt' in 
the other! See this usage of speech 
more fully illustrated in the Note on 
Gen, 3. 10. 

7. And li^es look the lebemade, fee. 
Heb, insn ha-ohel, the lent. It is 
evident that the tabernacle or lent here 
mentioned could not be that concerning 
which Moses had before received direc- 
tions, for that was not yet built ; nor is 
it at all probable that the private tent 
of Moses is lobe understood, forit ap- 
pears V. 8, that Moses himself wenl 
back and forth to and Irom this taber- 
nacle as well as the rest of the congre- 
gation, from which it is to be inferred 
that he, as well as they, ordinarily re- 
sided within the camp. The probability 
therefore is that the Israelites, previous 
10 (be erection of the prescribed taber- 
nacle, had some kind of sacred tent or 
portable temple for the public perform- 
ance of Tf iigions riles, which Moses, 

Voi. n. SO 



called it the Tabernacle l,' the 
Congregation. And it came to 
pass, that every one which r sought 
the Lord, wenl out unto the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, which 
tvithout the camp. 

argument of God's displeasure 
against Israel, on this occasion, ordered 

profaned by idol-worsidp. It is in- 

ale now first began to bo honored 
ith anewdesignalion, and called ibriK 
nSlla ohtl mocd, the labemade of con- 
ventioa, which is inconsistent with the 
idea of ils having previmialy been em- 
ployed for such a purpose. But to this 
it may be replied, that nothing forbids 
the rendering the clause in the pluper- 
fect, and considering it as introduced 

nacle and pilched it wilhotit the camp 
afar off from the camp (for he had 
called it the Tabernacle of Conven- 



a locality which had forfeiled ils longer 
continuance upon il. The withdraw- 
ment was an intimation to their senses 
of the fact announced by Moses of their 
purposed dereliction by Jehovah's pre- 
sence. He had before promised, ch. 
35. 8, to dwell among them, in the 
midst of ihem, and as the oracular 
presence of the Deity whs supposed to 

tabernacle, it may be supposed that 
Ibis temporary erection had been pre- 
pared with that view, until the larger 
nore magiiilioent one designed by 
himself should be built. Bui so 
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9 .'ittd it came lo pass when Mo- 
ses -went out into the tabernacle, 
Ihat all tlie people rose up, and 
stood every tnan qaJ hia tent-door, 
add looked after Moses, until he 
was gone into tlie tabernacle. 



aggravated and enor 
otFence recently conunilted, that the 
High proceeds now to indicate it 
ofhii 



isible n 



gracious promise, and instead of fil- 
ing Ibe BjrtnboU of his presence in the 
camp, to cause litem lo be removed and 
planted far away from the places wliicb 
had contracted such foul defilement. 

IT Every ooe which sought the 

Lord. Chal. 'Every one which sought 
doctrine (or information) from before 
the iaee of the Lord — went forth to ihe 
tabernacle of the houso of doctrine 
which ivas without the camp.' The 
removal of the tabernacle took away 
of course the facilities which the peo- 
ple had formerly enjoyed for consult- 
ing the divine oracle. This they could 









obliged for the purpo! 

to the place where God was henceforth 

pleased to manifest his presence. It 

total wi I hdrawment of the tokens of the 
divine favor. The Most High still pro- 
claimed himself willing to be sought 
unto. Intimations of mercy were thus 
mingled with the signs of displeasure, 
■lest the spirit should faint before him 
and the souls which he had made.' It 
may still, however, he regarded ns 
probable that the people here spoken 
ofdtd not actually enter into tlie taber- 
nacle — a privilege apparently reserved 
for Moses alone — but only approached 
(oimrds it themselves, while Moses 
acted as their advocate in the business 
which had brought Ihem out. 

&i It catne to pass when Moses 
ou(, &c. The parliculars here 
tinned are nol. as we suppose, to b 
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!) And it came to pass, as Moses 
entered into the tabernacle, the 
cloudy pillar descended and stooi 
at the door of the tabernacle, and 
the LORD ' talked with Moses. 



r=J,.a5.2 


.&.si.m. 


rs, w. 7. 




derslood as ha 


ving occur 


edonone 


spe. 


cial occasion 


only, but 


as being 


the 




mpanimen 


e, for se 




days ti^ethe 


of Mose 


• ingress 




Ihe sacred le 




r he en 


ered 


it. His ordinary rcsiden 


ce was doubt. 


less in the camp with h 




but 


in his office 


f intercessor, mediator. 


and judge, he 


had repe 


ted occa 




lo go forth t 


this tent 


o hold i 




views with Jo 


ovab^and 




this 


was the case, 


as he was 


acting on 


the 


behalf of the 


people, i 


was nalnrai 


that they sho 


uld ivalch 


wilh in 


en^e 



solicitude the visible indications of the 
issue of the affair. Thus (he disciples 
■ looked after' our Lord Jesus, when he 
ascended on high lo enter into the holy 
place not made wilh hands, till ' a 
cloud received him out of their sight, 
as Moses here.' Henry. The station 
of Ihe tabernacle, we tliink it prob- 
able, was somewhere on the side of the 
mountain, fur indeed below (he summit, 
and yet in some conspicuous localily, 
that might be seen by most of the mul- 
titude below. The topographical fea- 
tures of the region are such that if ihe 
tent were mitho-ut the camp it must ne- 
cessarily be upon some elevated ground, 
as all the valleys or wadys would of 
course be occupied by the tents of the 
congregation. 

9. The cloudy pillar detcended and 
stood at the door of the labernacle, fee. 
It descended from the summit to the 
less elevated part of the iiiounlain 
where the Tabernacle stood. As ihe 
Buhlime object had probably remained 
entirely siaiionary for at least forty 
days, we can easily imagine that it 
mnsl have produced a deep sensation 
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iO And all the people saw the up and • worshipped, every i 
cloudy pillar stand of the taber- in his trnt-door. 
nacle-doori and. all the people r( 



among the people to see it 
msjcsticallj' moving from its 
trnaEferring itself down the 
to (he spot where the tent was Sxei, 
ond where Moses had now repaired. 
This would indeed vetify the claim of 
the sacred structure to the title of 
' Tabomecle of Meeting,' when Jeho- 
vah by his symbol was thus pleased to 
meet with his servant in this open and 
honorary manner, iu the sight of the 
awe.sttucfchost. Tbeeffectwouldnatu- 
rally be to mspire additional reverence 
for the person and aulhorily of Mosea, 
as one whom God saw fit to distinguish 
by the indubitable seal ofhis own selec- 
tion, and to endow with 
[Ogatives of a human mediator. The 
descent of the cloudy pillar at the door 
oC the tent would also lend lo assui-e 
them that the ruptuw between God and 
Ms people was not utterly past heal- 
ing. Though wilhdi 
drawing of the Tabi 
midst of them, no was sliU accessible. 
Wilh due reverence and patience and 
prostration of spirit they might still 
approach him, notwithstanding his of- 
fended majesty mainlamed a lufly and 
awful reserve wiiich could not but en- 
gender some measure of trembling sus- 
pense. Nor is such an attitude un- 
wonted lo the Holy One of Israel. He 
often liides his face from sinners that 
he maylho more effectually incite them 
to seek him with broken heatts. Un- 
der bis fatherly chastisement, therefore, 
wo are not lo give way so fat to the 
promptings of terror or conscious guilt 
as to forbear to seek him, but even 
though from afar lo make our earnest 
snittowanlsbim. So long as the tokens 
of his presence are nol entirely remov- 






sntly SI 



sifth 



original an ellipsis of the proper sub- 
Bnl we have no doubt 
hal lbs correct rendering is yielded by 
of this phrase. Thewriter 
Intended lo say that the cloudy pillar 
lalked with Moses ; nor is any thing 
Tarlher necessary lo justify the eipres- 
sion than a reference lo Ihe viaw, so 
often repeated in the preceding Notes, 
of the Sliekinah of the Old Testament 
economy. The aerial column, as the 
enclosingreceplacle of the inner 'Glory' 
was the symbol of the Lord's presence 

10 his people, and was the visible organ 
of the communication of his will. In 
this character it bore the name, dis- 
played the attributes, and claimed the 
honors, of Jehovah himself. Nothing 
can be more pertinent to this point than 
the language of the Psalmist, Ps.99.7, 
'He spake to them in the cloud j pillar.' 

11 would be easy to enlarge upon this 
explanation, and lo show its immense 
importance as a clue to the solution of a 
multitndo of passages which speak of 
the divine manifestations, but the ex- 
tended Hole at the close of chapter \i, 
to which the reader is referred, will 
preclude the necessity of any fuller dis- 
cussion of the leil before us. 

iO. All the pei/ple rose tip and iror- 
ahi]ipcd, every man in his tent door. 

preted of the more civil respect and 
homage paid by the people to Moses as 
he passed by the doors of their tents on 
his way lo the Tabernacle of the Con- 
gregation. It was unquestionably a 
rendered to God in token of 
their devout and grateful acknowlege- 
nent of his goodness in restoring to 
.hem, even though al a distance, the 
iymbol of his gracious presence. It 
was a virtual profession that, whatever 
had been their past obliquities, ihey 
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11 And 'the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a mau 
speaketh. unto his friend. And he 



now confiidereil him as the only proper 
object of Adoration, and would hcnce- 
forlh pay their homage [o him alone. 
It was ea act of humhle leieience teiy 
naturally prompted by the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. 
How must their hearts have beat with 
tremulous anxiety a^ they stood at their 
tent-doors and ' looked after Moses uu- 
til he had gone into the Tahernaelo!' 
Their encampment they had so sadly 
defiled by their sin that they could not 
but have deep misgivings whether Je- 
hovah would any more return to them 
or accept their sacrilices, or listen to 
their prayers and praises. They could 
not but ask Ihemseltes, whether he 
would mdecd meet Moses and them 
that sought him at the Tabernacle with- 
out the camp. What a relief then to 
such doubts as these to gee the cloudy 
pillar descend I How gladdenir^ to 
their souls to behold even this partial 
intimation of the reconcileableness ol 
their offended sovereign ! In the honor 
thus put upon their leader and advocate 
they could not but read a token of good 



selvei 



They 



. off thei 



jnjun 

with tears of repentance awaiting the 
indications of mercy or wrath. To the 
joy of their hearts they behold the sig- 
nal of favor and forgiveness, and see 
themselves spared in that they feared I 
How then could they fail to give vent 
In the admiring and adoring sentiments 
of their bosoms by falling down, as 
prostrate worshippers, and acknowledg- 
ing the clemency of the Most High ! 

11, And the Lord spake unto Moies 
fate to face, as a man tpeakfth unto Ms 
friend. That is, lamiliarly and plain- 
ly, not in visions, dreams, or dark ora- 



luined again into the camp; but 
"his servant Joshua the son of 
Nun, a young raan, departed not 
out of the tabernacle. 



um. 12. 6—8, ' If there bo a prophet 
mong you, J the Lord will make my- 



ful in all my house. With him wiU I 
speak mouth to mouth, even nppareolly 
and not in dark speeches ; and the sim- 
ilitude of the Lord shall he behold.' 

understood in such a way as not to con- 
flict with what is said, v. 20, 'Thou 
canst not see my face ; for there shall 
no man see mo and live' There is a 
sense in which God never has been nor 
can be seen. Comp. John 1. S. Coh 1, 
15. 1 Tim. e. 16. Indeed we have no 
reason to suppose.that a purely spirit- 
ual beii^ can in the nature of things be 
made visible to mortal eyes. We do 
not even see each other's spirits. We 
only see the outward material forms 

ward spirit manifests itself. So in the 
present case. What Moses saw and 



eld c 



wilhw 



It God h 



sensible symbol of the Shekinah, and 
this as we have before remarked is re- 
peatedly called his 'Face' or 'Presence.' 
See Note on Ei. 25. 30. Understood in 
this sense all difficulty vanishes at 
once, and leaves the two passages in 
entire harmony with each other. — Chal. 
' And God spake unto Moses word to 
word.' Gr. iviTnai ctumrw, prtitnce In 

presence. IT Ilii servant Joshua, tht 

son of Nun, a goung man, departed no! 
out of the tabernacle. As it is difficult 
to conceive for what purpose Joshua 
could have been required to remain in 
the Tabernacle aller Moses bad left 
it, there seems to be good ground for 
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CHAPTER XSXm. 



13 IT And Moses said unto the 
Lord, See, " thou sayest unto me, 
Bring up this people : and tkou 
liast not let me know whom thou 



adopliiig tho rendering of Junius and 
Tremellius, approved by Pool, Patrick, 
River, Scoil, and olliers, which runs 
Ihus ; — 'He turned again into tlie camp, 
(he) and his servant Joshua, the 



; but h 






J.oi'd, as oppeuiing in the cloud) de- 
pattednotoulol'the Tabernacle." The 
original will not only admit of this ver- 
sion, but the disposition of the accenta 
seems rather la require it. Add to this, 
that the phrase 'out of Ihe tabemacle,' 
is in Iha Hebrew ' out of the midst of 
the tabernacle,' which is more t 
rectly applicable to the symbol of 
Presence, for wo have no inlimat 
that any other jierson than Moses w 
into the Tabernacle, who seems to h 
faeen Blone admilled lo [be honor of 
conversing with the divine Majesty. 
We have lillle hesitation therefore, on 
the whole, in adopting this as the true 
sense. — As to the epithet ' young man' 
applied to Joshua, it cannot he predi- 
cated of his age, for he was now about 
fifty-lhrae years old; hut he was a 

the original term "133 naar is often ap- 
plied to one on the ground of his acting 
in a minislerial or servile capacity, as 
is clearly shown in the Note on Gen. 
14.34. 



13. And Masia s, 


id u 


nla the lard, 


&c. There are few 


port 


ons of the en- 


tire Pentateuch wh 




is so difficult 


to settle with pre 




the order of 


eTenta as in the r 




ve before us. 


As to the present i 




ow, there can 


be but liltle doubt 


that 


it took place 


before Moses went 


lo p 


ss the second 


forty days in the m 




but whether it 



wilt send with me. Yet thou 
hast said, y I know thee by name, 
and thou hast also found grace ia 
my sight. 

vver. IT. Gen. IS. 19. Fs. !. 6. Jer. 1. 

down with the tables, or to some sub- 
sequent date in the interval between 
the two forty-days' sojourns, is ques- 
lioEed by commenlalors. For our- 
eeWes, as before lematked, wa incline 
to the opinion which supposes a trans, 
position of events, and that this prayer 
of Moses was really offered at the time 
when he returned unto the Lord, eh. 
33. 31, and obtsinod the promise of an 
emisBarynngel, ch.ilS.34. But 'Angel,' 
is a term of lai^e and somewhat indef- 
inilB import, implying any kind of 
proviie-ntial agency by means of which 

Its plans. Moses therefore was desir- 
ous of more particular information. 
He wished lo have (be accompanyiog 
presence not merely of an Angel, but 
of the Angel, i. e. the Angel of the 
divine Face ; the same Angel vhich had 
hitherto conducted their march in the 
Clondj Pillar. In a^ing his plea for the 
beslowment of this blessing, he avails 
himself of the inleresl which he himself 
had with God as a special object of his 

a particular friend a 






. 'I kno 






the Arab. 'I have 
ennobled thy name.' God had offered 
lo destroy the whole nation of Israel, 
and raise up another from Moses' loins, 
and this token of good.will he lays 
hold of as a ground of hope that the 
object of his entreaty would not be do- 






; indee. 



It using this language Mo- 
ses claimed a degree of personal merit 
sufficient lo be the foundation of such 
a reijuest, bat he knew that one faTor 
m the' part of God was a pledge and 
precnrsoc of others, and probably Iho 
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13 Now therefore, I pray thee, 
»if I have found grace in thy sight, 
sshew me now thy way, that I 
may know thee, that I may flod 



very fact thai he, natwithslandiug his 
luiworltaiiiess, bad been so graciously 
dealt witli, was the nioviiig cause of 
liis earnest petition for still farther 
manifeslBtionsothis kindness and care. 
As God had been good to him in de- 
spite of his deserts, why might he not 
sue for augmented acts of clemency ? 

13. Shew me noiE Ihy imy. That is, 
siiaw me the way in which (hou wouldst 









heritance. 
purposes, (bine intended usyi of acting 
and thy requite menls of me in refer- 
ence to this great object. Gr. cyfiuimi 
fio( ncmTar, ditcover thyself to me. 
Cbal. 'Show me the way of thy good- 
ness.' Arab. 'Show me the ways of 
Iby good-will.' Sam. 'Shnvi me tliy 

ways.' T That I may knom thee, 

that I may find grace in thy sight. It 
will be observed that (he pleit here is 
peculiar, and the Ii^ic such as can be 
fally appreciated only bj a pious heart. 
He malces tbe fact of bis having found 
grace already an argument for his find- 
ing still mote. 'Lord, if it be so that 
I have indeed found aoceplancs with 
(bee, then may I not confidently im- 
plore of thee (hat Ibouwouldsl mani- 
fest thy mind and will to thy servant, 
so Ibnt in obeying it, I may continne to 
experience the nninterrupled and grow- 
ii^ exhibitions of thy favor towards 
me. Grant me light that I may con- 

imne to yield Ihee iooe.' Y Consider 

IhiU this nati/m ia thy people, la the 
i^irit of true prayer he presses into his 
senice every argument that can in- 



)t beg the di 



red favor merely 



grace in thy sight : and consider 
that this nation is b thy people. 
14 And he said, "'' 



1 the ground of what he might be per- 



to urge or 






he reminds the Most High that the ])eo- 
pie of whom he was conslituted leader 
stood in a peculiar relation to him their> 
covenant God and Portion. He had 
chosen Iheir fathers, he had deliiered 
Ih^ia from bondage, he had adopt- _ 
ed them as his own, he had crowned 
them with precious promises, and by 
all the ties which bound them (o him- 
self he beseeches that he would not 
leave nor east them off". Thoi^h uc- 
terly unworthy, yet consider thai they 



■e thine 



And he saia. 



;e shall 



My prea 
go witn tliee. tiob. ISi". H;b panai 
yeleka, my face ahall go. Chal. 'My 
Mniesty (irffilU shekinti, oii/ Sheki- 
naft) shall go.' Arab. 'My Light (or 
Splendor) shall walk with thee until 
I cause thee to rssl.' The prayer of 
Moses at length prevails. Jehovah 
voucbsafes to Iiiiti a definite assurance, 
that the object of his suit, viz., the 
same visible symbol of the divine pre- 
sence which they bad hitherto enjoyed, 
should be granted to accompany the 
host in their onward march to Canaan. 
More tlian this they did not need, and 
less than this could never satisfy one 
who had thus experienced the divine 
guidance and protection. This Presence 
was in truth no other than what is cull- 
ed. Is. 63. 9, ' (he Angel of God's pres- 
ence,' who saved, sustained, and guided 
the chosen people all the days of old. 
As lo the relation which this ~ 



to Chris 
lee the Not. 
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CHAPTER XWill 



ohim,eIfihy ; 
h me, carry u 



15 And he said I 
presence go nol i 
not up heuce. 

16 For wherein shall it be known 
here that I and thy people have 
found grace in thj' sight? fis ■ 
aot in that thou goest wilh us 

tvet.3. ch.3J.9. fNumb,14.U. 



we he separated I and 
, , ^ e Ircni all the people 
that aie upun the fat,e of the 
earth 
17 And the Lorn said unto Mo- 
ses, III will do this thing also that 
thou hast spokeo: for thou hast 



chapter. V And I will glee thee resl. 

That is, by eabduing all tliiiie eiieniies 
and planlliig ibec ia triumph in ihe land 
of promise— a promise made, however, 
not to Moses in person, but to Ihe eol- 
lectiife people. It is in fact ihe Pres- 
ence who U speaking, for it was wilh 
the Shekinah thai Moiies helil inter- 
coarse throughout the whole of the time 
embraced in Ibis narrative. 

16. If thy presence ga ml, Ste. Heb. 

B-'Sin -no V» ts!* ^ '" P™'''*" 

halekim, if thy face do not go- If we 
have not Ihe peculiar iiw.nifestaiiii'ii of 
thy presence through the wonted me- 
dium, carry us not up hence. Without 
this it were boiler that they should re. 
main, even at the hazard of eventually 
wastuig away, in the desert. With 
several commentators we lake this and 
the following verse to have been utter- 
ed by Moses hefore Gnd gave him the 
promise in the verse preceding. The 
proper translation of ihe opening clause 
«a have little doubt is, 'For Moses had 
said. Sic.' The words are Intended lo 
discover to us the reason of God's giv- 
ing him the specific promise. It was 
beeauso Moses had made a specific re- 
quest to that effect. Otherwise, we 
cannot see a sufficient ground for his 
GO ui^ently renewing the petition 
God hadjuBt engaged io grant it. 
it decorous in him to speak as if he 
doubted whether Jehovah were really 
in earnest in wliat ho promised ! As 
lo V, 17, which might seem at first view 
to coufiict with this svg^stion, we re- 
gard it as merely Moses' own record, 



slightly varied, of what God bad said, 
V. 14. As that answer had come in a 
tittle out of place, be here recites the 
substance of it again. We feel on the 
whole quite salisfied that all the con- 
spired before Moses came down from 
the interview recorded, ch. 33.31— 35 
It was on the same occasion also that 
he besought a view of Ihe divine glory, 
though the mention of it was omitted 
in its proper connexions. Nothing is 
more common than a simitar usage of 
transposition among the sacred wri- 
ters. IF So shall HID be acjarated. 

Heb. IJ-'JSJ nipUina, gloHously or 
mttrvellously se-paraled; as the term is 
explained at length in the Note on Ex. 

S. 23. Gr. c^ioi^M^ijayii cyu re sav h 

Xm( o-oij, / shall be glorified and also 
thy people. The guidance of the Pillar 
of ■Cloud, as the sensible rEpresenl alive 
of the God of Israel, was the grand and 
glorious preri^live that distinguishpd 
them from all olhec people. The daily 
Bnpply of manna was indeed a miracn- 
lous token of the divine regard, but it 
was not so slrlkiogly, so signally, su- 
pematuralas the mystic aerial column 
brightening into a fiery pillar by night, 
and darkening into a majestic cloud by 
day. Il was not, however, merely.as a 
splendid visible phenomenon that Mo- 
ses prized its presence. It was because 
Jehovah was in it. The virtue ofhisin- 
affable name ; Ihe efficacy of his attri- 
butes; llio demonstration of his god- 
head ; the preintimaiive shadow and 
symbol of his Son, was in it, and il 
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found grace in my sight, and U IS And he said, I beseech thee, 
know thee hy name. shew me inhy olory 



s mainly t) 



i which gaie it t. 



IS. And he said, 1 beseech thee, ahoiB 
me Ihy glory. Heb. -1135 TS M "Wm 
harerd lut elh kebodeka, make lae Ipi'sy 
ihte to att thy glory, Gr. s/i^annr iici 
BavTor, mantftsl or diaplay thyaelfto 
me. Arab. 'Show me eiea thy Light 
(OT Splendor).' The request of Moses, 
couched in these words, involves con- 
siderations of a deep niid mysterious 

ly prompted to shcinli back abashed, 
with covered lace and a soul filled with 
awe. Yet as it forms a part of the sacred 
record, and was doubtless intended to 
be understood by those for wliose bene- 
fit it was written, we may humbly essay 
lo ascertain tliD true import of the re- 
quest, together with that of the answer 
made lo it. In staling then our im- 
pressions of the drift of these words, we 
do not besitala to believe, that Moses, 
in beseeching that God would grant him 
a riew of his glory, had respect prima- 
rily lo avJiibfB glory, something which 
RDuld be seen wi[h the bodily eyes, 
and not merely to a perception ot ibe 
divine essence or an inward, mental, or 
spiritual apprehension of the divine a^ 
tributes. We do not say that the ob- 
ject of his request was excluaive of such 
an inward sense or discovery of 
divine perfections as we should perhaps 
most naturally connect with a sight of 
the glory of God ; but we are slill salis- 
fied from the context that the prominent 
idea convoyed in the words of Moses' 
request is that of a sensible manifesla- 
tion of the divine glory. From what 
he had already seen of the pre 
iheophanies vouchsafed to him, and 
probably also from what ha had heard 
of similar discoveries made to others, 

thcrewassomethingstiU behind — some 



b 1 f 1 






Wi 1 

nigh ly If Ig in- 

deed f m 1 b h as d vith- 

in himself that he had never been ena- 
bled to penetrate fully its hidden re- 
cesses. Neither his eyes nor his mind 
had pierced to its central mystery. Ac- 
cordingly he bete expresses an earnest 
favored with a deeper in- 
sight into this marvellous and mystic 
object. He would be made acquainted 
with the nucleus enwrapped In such a 
splendid envelope. And having thus 
far prevailed with God by his fervent 
inlercession on behalf of the people, he 
is emboldened to go still farther in his 
request, making one concession an ar- 
gument for seeking another. Whether 
he conceived Ihal any corporeal sem. 
blance would bs developed to his vision, 
we have no means of ascertaining; but 
we believe he had some dim and shad- 
owy impression ihat the mystery of 
the Shekioah had a close relation to 
the mystery of redemption, and that 
a preinlimation of the future glorious 
manifested person of the Messiah was 
in some way couched in this sublime 
symbol. And in this we cannot ques- 
tion that he was right. The glory of 
the Shekinah was the Old Testament 
manifestation of Christ. He was its 
inner essence. Tl was he who was the 
true Face or Presence of Jehovah, and 
as wo have before remarked vol. 1. p. 
167, one grand object of the Savior's 

afford evidence lo the senses of the 
identity of his glory with that of the 
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19 And he said, II will malte all 
my goodness pass before thee, and 
I vr'Sl proclaim, the name of the 
LoKO before thee; "ami wilt be 



ftncienl ShelcitiBh, Of this [ruth Moses 
had midoubledly a very vague and in- 
adequate eonception, and yet the little 
1 hat he did oj^rehend of it only stimu- 
lated bis desire for fuller disclosures. 
In the answer which God relumed, and 
the partial complianoa which he yield- 
ed, «e seem to read a virtual alloiv- 
Buee of the justness of his main im- 
pressinn, grounded no doubt upon the 



faei 









to the bodily eyes of 
I visible external glory " 
the person of Christ as God-man ui 
dialor. Of this fact all the sensib 
manifeslations which he had made 
Moses and other holy men Were pr 
sages and pledges- Their full import 
indeed had never been understood, nor 
was it possible that it should be; yet 
Moses was led to think it possible that 
he might be mors lai^ely informed up- 
on the subject than he had ever yet 
been, and God seems not to have been 
displeased with his desire. Yet he is 
told that so long as ho was in the flesh 
it could not be gratified 



The 1 






safed m 



be governed by the measure of bis ability, 
to receive it, and by the useful ends to 
be ans<»ered by it. Accordingly in the 
reply Jehovah says; 

t9. I icill raaJre oil my gaodnea pass 
before Ihee. Heb. 13113 53 kal taobi. 



Gr.Tn 



[ vptrtft,! 






Iwillpaasby before thee tuilkmyGlary; 
from which it would appear that the 
Seventy regarded the eipression as hav- 
ing reference to a aensible and not mere- 
ly a menial matitfealatiati. So also the 
Arab. 'I will make all my Light (or 

The Syriae, however, has 'all myi^ess- 



n gracious to whom 1 will be gra- 
cious, and will shew mercy to 
whom. I will shew mercy. 



edness,' and the Chal. retains the Heb. 
' goodness,' The true import of the 
original, therefore, remains to be ac- 
curately weighed ; and this can only be 
done by a reference to dominant usage. 
The radical aiQ tob, good, as an ad- 
jective is eipressly used in reference 
to personal qualities which address 
ihamselves to the eye, and to which in 
English we apply the epithet goodly. 
Thus it is said of Joseph, Gen. 39. 6- 
that he was ' goodly and weli-favored,' 
and so of Moses, Ei. S.S, that he was 
' a goodly child.' Indeed one of the 
most common applicalioua of the word 
in this form is to those properties of 
objects which come Withm t' 



e of ti; 






.y be satiaAed who will refer 
either to a Hebrew or English Con 
cordanee The same idea is perhaps 
St 1 more prominent m the abstract 
substant VB IIB t ob gaodnesa which 
is a designation for whatever strikes 
the senses as pleimani vgrceoile beau 
tifal precious Thus G»n 24 10 'And 
the servant took ten camels of the 
camels of his master, and departed , 
for all the goods (ma) of his were in 
his hand ;' where we have endeavored 
to show in our Note that the term is 
used lo jenote (he rich, choice, and 
precious thiagi which the servant took 
from his master's effects for a present 
lo Rebekah and her family. Gen. 45. 
18, ' I will give you the gooil (SIB) ol 
the land of Egypt ;' i. e. Ihe choicest 
and best parts. Deut. 6. ]0, U, 'To 
give thee great and goodly (fiaTI) cities 
which thou buildedst not, and houses 
full of all good things (aitS) which 
thou fdledst not,' &c. Is. ]- 19, ' If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
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the good (aifi) of the land.' In all 
-lliBEB cases it is evident that Ihs lead- 
ing import of the lerm is that otseniibU 
or physical good, and not of k moral 
attribnti so denaminBled, wtiicb is more 
frequently expressed by the term IDn 
hesed, as ia eh. 34. 6,—' tiie Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suiferiiig, 
and abundant in goodness C^Otl) and 
truth,' &c, Hor, in reference to the 
present pass^fij does it by any means 

properly said to pass bj or btfart any 
one. Yet it cannot he questioned that 
in other connexions, though of rare oe. 
ourrenoe, iha sense of moral goodness 
or benignity is conveyed by the term, 
or more properly the /mils of Buch an 
attribute, as Ps. 31. 20.— 145. 7. Is. 
63. 7, Now in Ibe present instance, if 
the answer of Jehovah might he sup- 
posed to be governed by the tenor of 
Moses' request, we should naturally 
expect that the favor promised lo be 
granted would ba something which 
should in some way address itself to 
the senses of the pelilioner ; for it was 
doubtless mainly a sensible revelalion 
which he desired to have made lo liim. 
His request was ' make me see Iby 
glory;' and in the answer to this, V. 
S3, it is Euld, ' It shall come to pass, 
while ms g/orijpasseth by,' &c., but in 
the verse before us God says, ' I will 
make all my goodness pass before thee ' 



yVS. [B. C. U9]. 

grosser sense of the lerm 'goodness,' 
in its present conneiion, to that of the 
combination of moral qualUies so de- 
nominated, is easy and natural, and al- 
most necessary. The most gorgeous 
and dazzling eshibition of a merely 
sensible glory would leave the mind un- 
satisfied, except so far as It could be 
regarded as a kind of outward reflec- 
tion of mental and moral attributes ot 
corresponding character. In like man- 
ner, the external forms of beauty in the 
works both of nature and art produce a 
powerful effect upon us only as we see 
reflected in Ihetn the emanations of in. 
tellectual and moral properties. 

We doubt not, therefore, that there 
was in these words of Jehovah a latent 
implication, that the exhibition about 
to be made to his servant should involve 
somelbing more than a splendid phe- 
nomenon addressed to the outward eye. 
A glorious though partial disclosure 
should indeed be made to his sight; 
but he should withal be enabled bj 
moans of a Eupernatural illumination 
to pierce beyond the sensuous im^tery, 
and comprehend its interior meaning. 
He should have a menial perception ot 
those divine perfections which were 
so illustriously displayed in connexion 
with the sublime spectacle of the Sbe- 
hineh, and Iha objects for which it 
was granted lo the chosen people. 
The record of the facta, as given in 
ensuing ciiapter, show conclusively 
t this is the true import of the de- 
ration before us. IT J viill pro- 

im Ike name of the Lordbefore thee. 

H b. ^laDi mni OUn VW"ip karaihl 

esliim. Yehavah lepanXka, I will call in 

name of Jehovah before thee. The 

se is no doubt substantially given in 

version, viz., that he would pro. 

im the name, or in other words 

V uld declare the nature, the char- 

ated in their minds with the august de- 
nomination, Jehovah. He would make 
it known as implying ot carrying with 
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And he said, Thou canst nc 
e my facer for "there shall n 



21 And the Lord said, Behold 
there is a place by me, and thou 
shalt stand upon a rock: 

22 Aod it shall come to pass, 
while my glory passeih by, that I 



the bestOH'meat of grace and mercy up- 
on such objeolB as to him Beemed good. 
The meaning therefore is ; ' I will pro- 
cluim mjaell' in passing by lliae as tbe 
Lord whosa prerogative i( is to be gra- 
clous to whom I nriil be gracious, and 
to hBTe mercy upon wlioin I will have 
mercy. This shall be the substance of 
what I will proclaim respecting the im- 
port of that great and fearful name.' 
The clause thus understood is therefore 

panded declaration, ch. di. 6, 7. It is 
to be observed, however, that some crit- 
ics take these words simply as yield- 
ing a, reason for compliance wi Eh Moses' 
request. As such a supernatural maiii- 
feslation of himself to any person vns 
a special favor on the part of Jehovah, 
to which no one could lay claim as a 
right ; thereli)re the scope of the clause 
they think is to preclude any objection 
to his thus dislii^uishing Moses rather 
than any other of the Israelites, or the 
Israelites themselves, rather tlKin any 
other nation. With them accordingly 
the ' and' la equivalent to ' for.' ' I will 
mate all my goodness to pass before 
thee, &e., for it is my prerogative to 

I will.' For ourselves we prefer the 

SO, rfioti const not see my face, Sec. 
That is, thou canst aoi fiilty and ade- 
quately ace ; thou canst nol, in thy mor- 
tal state, receive the full unclouded blaze 
of glory which constilutes the visible 
symbol of my face or presence. It is 
remarkable (hat one of the Rabbinical 
writers speaks thus upon the text before 
ui ; ' Of that divine glory mentioned 
in the Scriptures, there is one degree 



which the eyes of the prophets were 
able to explore ; another which all the 
Israelites saw, as the cloud and con- 
suming fire ; the third is so bright ajid 
so dazzling, that no mortal is able to 
comprehend it; but should any one 
venture to look on it, bis whole frame 
would i>a dissolved.' it. Jehudak, 
Sepher Casri,P. 4. § 9. In sucb in- 
concElveable splendor is the divine Ma- 
jesty revealed to the inhabitants of Iha 
celestial world, where he is said to 
'dwell in the light which no man can 
approach unto' — an intimation which 
was probably suggested to the mind of 
f aul by the very incident we are now 
considering. That Moses had previous- 
ly been favored, in some degree, with 
the vision of God's face in the bright 
cloud of the Presence, is clear from v. 
II, where it is expressly said tliat 'the 
Lord spake unto Moses /off to face, as 
a man speaketh nnto his friend.' Bot 
that was a limited degree of disclosure 
compared with that which he now 
sought, and of which the Most H%h 
predicates the impossibility of grant- 
ing it. The implication is obvious that 
the display of that uncreated splen- 
dor which pertained to Christ as the 
•brightness oflhe Father's glory,' would 
be allogethor too overpowering for a 
tenant of flesh, and could le accord- 
ed nnly to those who were translated 
into the world of light. AC the scene 
of the Savior's transfiguration on the 
ml, some measure of this glory 
displayed, but even then we have 
believe it was a mitigated 






ir the p 



ivould have beei 
sxlingnished. It isonlyinafuli 
s^hen tills mortal shall put oi 



of life i 
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will put thee p in a cleft of the i 23 Aad I will take away ii 
rock; and will n corer ihee with hand, and tliou siialt see my hack 
my hand while I pass by : parts ; bul my face shall ' ' ' 



Pleai 



i. SI. qPa, 



tality, ihal the desire which prompted 
Moses' pelLlLon can be gratiiied. Then, 
if his, 'vie shall see him as lie is,' 
without a mBdium and without a cloud, 

V There shall no man see me, and 

live. Or perhaps more literally, 'there 
shall no man see me, aod be alive;' 
this vision is impossible to men ia 
their present state of existence j they i 
must first pass through death, or be 
translated, belbre they are capable of 
beholding it. This sense is somewhat 
milder [liaa the common one, as it re- 
moves the idea olarbilrarn distructive- 
ness from the eipression, and substi- 
tutes that of intrinsic, or perhaps we 
may say, pliyiical. impossibiiily. At 
the same time it is unquestionahle, 
that it was the received opinion among 
the ancient Israelites, whidi no one can 
show to have been false, that a foil 
view of the divine glory would at once 
he fatal to the beholder. Comp. Gen. 
ie.13. Judg.e.3S,a3,andl3.23, And 
it is somewhat confirmatory of this that 
when the Shekinah, or divino glory, 
filled the tabernacle, Ey. 40. 35, Moses 
was not able to enter into it, i. o. he could 
not make the attempt with safety to hi 
life. So also afterwards at the dcd 
cation ofthe temple, 2 Chron. 7, 1,2, 
is saiil, 'The glory of the Lord filled 
the house, and the priests could nt 
ter into the house, because the glory of 
the Lord had filled the Lord's house.' 
The diificulty in both cases was the 
same. The glory was too splendid for 
humait endurance. God must ' hold hack 
the face of his throne,' if he would spare 
the visual and vital powers of feehlf 
worms. Even the partial display that 
was made to Paul on his way t ~ 



Iho difficulty is removed. It is the 
blessed prerogatiTO of the tenants of 
that world of light, thai they are pre- 
pared to enjoy what is prepared to be 
enjoyed, Rev.aa, 4, 'His servants shall 
aeehi^fate.' 

31—23. And Ihe Lord said, Behold, 
there ia a place by me, &c. It is clear 
that God was not displeased with the 
petition of his servant. He saw that it 
was not prompted by an idle curiosity 
or a vain presumption, but from a fer- 
vent desire to enjoy more of the bright- 
ness of his presence. He was willing, 
therefore, to comply with it as far as 
would be either safe or profitable for 
him. But in order to this the imbecility 
of his nature required that certain 
precautions should be adopted. The 
splendor of a full display of his glory 
would be wholly insuiferable, and means 
must he resorted to to soften and miti- 
gate the manifestation so that his feeble 
powers would be able to bear it. Ac- 
cordingly he informs him that there is 
a rocliy recess in some part of the 

ing, into which he should enter, and after 
beinj still farther overshadowed by the 
divine hand, (Arab. ' I will overshadow 
thee with my cloud') should be per- 
mitted to behold a transient glimpse o( 
the overpowering brightness of Jeho- 
vah. But even this was not to be ■ 
of his face. The interposing me- 
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m the vi 



n froi 



.edays 






till it had passed by, and then he 
was to look upon it and behold his iatk 
parts, as one might behold the hack of 
a royal person^e as he moved along 

Arab. 'I will then fake away my cloud, 
that ibou mayst see the back parts df 
my Angel, lor his face is not to be 
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leen.' The Imiguage of Elihu in Job, 
ch. 36. 32, is peculiarly applicable to 
lliis part of the narrative ; 'With clouds 
he coToreth Lho ligbl:, and commandetli 
it not to shine, by the cloud that Com- 
eth betwixt,' The language of the de- 
scription is necessarily borrowed from 
human Ihinga, though we see no reason 
(0 doubt that il was as literally correct 
as the nature of the case would allow. 
Evea if it be granted that Omnipotence 
could so have softened the front iKpect 
of the glory as to make it tolerable to 
Moses' eyes, and displayed it in a sta- 
tionary-form without passing by, yet no- 
thing could be mote expressive than the 
mode adopted to convey the intimation, 
that while a Joiter degree of disclosure 
could be made lo htm, a kigkcr could 
not. This would be stiU more indubit- 
able from the effect produced. Partial 
and modetated as the revelation was, 
jet the face of Moses caught a super- 
natural lustre from the glory as it pass- 
ed, which remained with him when he 
came down from the mount, and whicli 
was so oterpowering lo the beholders 
thai, from a regard to their weakness, 
he veiled himselfbefore them. Iflhen 
a more refiecled radiance from the 
countenance of Moses, and that loo 
coming from the hinder jjitrf of the re- 
splendent phenonemon, was so ttan- 

been the effect of the unclouded light 
of Jehovah's face ! Yet let us repeat 
in refercnee to this whole gracious 
manifestation, that the glory beheld 
was unqaeslionably the glory of Christ, 
Nor are we prepared to deny that a re- 
splendent human form, preintimative 
of the Divine Man, Christ Jesus, was 
vaguely presented lo Ills view. At any 
rate we would have the following pas- 
sage attentively considered in this con- 
"' i; 12. 6—8, 'And he said, 



Hea 



; If tl 



prophet among you, I the Lord w: 
make myself known unto him in 
vision, and will speak unto him in 
Vol, II. SI 



. My El 






who is faithful in all mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches ; 
and the similitude qf the Lord ahall he 
belmld:' What can be meant by Moses' 
beholding ' the similitude of the Lord' 
but his beii^ favored with the display 
here recorded I And what is the simil- 
itude of the Lord but he who is the 
■ br^htness of the Father's glory and 
ihe express image of his person,' At 
the same lime it was not, we believe, 
a view of Christ's glory in his state of 
humiliation and suSeriug, as the man 
of sorrows, that was accorded to Mo- 
ses, but of the glory of his posl-resur- 
tection state of exaltation and honor, 
when he shall be revealed from heaven 
in a splendor that shall darken the light 
of the sun. For a somewhat m 



quati 



■of tb 



it have 



of the Savior's 
lrans%urB[ion, when a cloud also over- 
shadowed the disciples, as it doubtless 
did Moses ; and when Moses and Glias 
were present in glorified forms, prob- 
ably because they had hoth in the very 
same place been favored with a remark- 
able manifestation of the Deity, a co- 
incidence by the way that has general- 
ly been overlooked, hut abont which 
there can be no doubt. As to Moses, 









Elijah » 



e told, 



went in the strength of his supemaluial 
supply of food ' forty days and forty 
nights unto Horeb, the mount of God. 
And ho came thither unto a cava and 
lodged there.' This was probably the 
same cave into which Moses was made 
lo enter on the present occasion. Eli- 
jah, however, was commonded to go 
forth, and to stand upon the mount be- 
fore the Lord ; 'And behold, the Lord 
passed by,' as he had done in the case 
of Moses, though in a different mode of 
manifestation. Still it was a real the- 
ophany with which he was favored, and 
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AND the Lord said uato Moses, 
"Hew ihee two tables of stone 
like unto the first: '•and I will 
write upon these tables the words 
that were io the first tables which, 
thou brakest. 
2 And be ready in the morning, 
and come up in. the morning to 



one that doubtless had a pmapeclive to- 
fecenca to Christ ; so thm \ie can see 
sufficient reason from these bistorical 
facts for Moses and Elijah's appearing 

natural that they should be associated 
with that display of the Savior's glory 
which was so similar to what they had 
seen in the days of their desh. Add 
to this that Elijali was translated, and 
in all probability assimilated at once, 
as the saints will beteafler be, to this 
■very glory. 






, &o. 



XXSIV. 
mii unfo Mosia, 
Heb. "p 50S pesal 



Itka, hew for thyself; 
former tables, both as to matter and 
form, were tlie work of God himself. 
Ei. 33. 16. The English word 'hew' 
denotes a rougher process than is legil- 
imatcly implied by the original, which 
signifies to cut with a sroxing toot, to 
chiad, to execute a piece of sciApture. 
The divine benignity here shows itself 
ready to renew the covenant which Is- 
rael had broken, but at the same time 
gives a command which indicated that 
favor was restored with some abate- 
ment. God would not UIdw the facility 
of pardon to beget a presumpluons lev- 
ity of spirit or slight appreht 



vil of s 



of 



Mount Sinai, and present thvself 
there to me « in the top of the 

3 And no man shall ^come up 
with thee, neither let any man be 
seeai throughout al! the mount : 
neither let the flocks nor herds feed 
before that mount. 

= chap. 19. ao. i i!4. 13. Jqh.19. la.ia, 



workmanship, boih the malerial and 
(he writing ; in the present, the writing 
only. Bolif is enough if the writing be 
his ; for that is the life of the covenatit. 
The circumstance affords well grounded 
comfort if we are touched with genuine 
compunction after having proved un- 
faiiliful to our Christian vows. God is 
willing to renew the covenant, if we 
devoutly desire the favor at his hands. 
He is still virtually saying, ' I will 
write upon those (fleshly) tables (oi 
the heart) (he words that were in the 
first tables {in the state of innocency) 
which then brakest (in the fall oi 
Adam) .' 

2, 3. Come up in the morning tmto 
mount Sinai, and pre«n! thyself there 
to me. Heb. bID Ij CCSi nUa-tzahta 
li sham, aland for me there. That is, 
take your station there and await my 
coming down, as appears from v. 5. It 
would seem therefore that by ' the lop 
of the mount' is not meant absolutely 
the highest summit, but some elevated 
point in the neighborhood of the sum. 
mit. For ns the cloud of the Shekinnh 
usually abode on the apex of the mount, 
and yet inv.S, is said to have 'descend- 
ed,' the inference is inevitable thai Mo- 
tion himself al a point 
e the topmost brow of the 
re he was to stand alone, 
and the flocks and herds were forbidden 
to approach the base of the mount, in or- 
der that the lawmight he a second time 
receivedwith the solemnity and sanctity 
which marked its first delivery. The 
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4 IT And he hewed two tables 
Stone, like unto the first; and Mo- 
ses rose up eaily in the morning, 
and went up unto mount Sinai, as 
the Lord had commanded him, 
and took in hia hand the two ta- 
bles of stone. 

5 And the Lord descended in the 
cloud, and stood with him there, 
and = proclaimed the name of the 

6 And the Lobu passed by before 
him, and proclaimed, The Loed, 
The Loed (God, merciful and gra- 

•ch. 33.19. Nutnb.l4.n. fNumb.14. 
IS. 3 Ohron. 31). 9. Neh-S.IT. Pe,86.1S. 



Lwful SI 



lofthehi 



iofje 



and oflheir own unurorlhiness, and vrilb 

of no Iriliini; moment thus to haie sub- 
jected the Most High to tlie necessity 
of deaUronomifing, as we may 
the law of the ten Gommandmeals. 
4. And Moses rose up ' early li 
morning, Sm. To show his alacrity 



eal it 



S obedier 






divioe command. ' The motning 
perhaps, as goo^ a fvLend to the p-acet 

asilislolhemuacj.' Henry. If -In" 

took in his hand the two tables o/alon- 
Which it is consequently to be inferred 
were thin and light: and ofnotery 
dimensions. This is also to te inferred 
from iheir having been deposited in Ihi 
ark, which was three feet nine inohe; 
in length, by two fast three inches ii 
breadth. We can easily conceive what 
an impression it must have conveyed to 
the people of the dignity of the law to 
see ihese Emoath and empty tables re- 
turned from the mount re-inscribed with 
command menls, when theywell 
1 or olher in- 
e found with 



wthat 



s then 



work. They would of c 



cious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in E goodness and b truth, 
7 i Keeping; mercy for thotisanda, 
liforgiving miqttily and transgres- 
sion and sin, and ' that will by no 
means clear the guUty; visiting 
the inigiiity of the fathers upon 
the children, and upon the cnil- 
dren's children, unto the tliird and 
to the fotirth gen 
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6. And the Lord deaeeaded in Ihi cloud. 
The cloud's descending was the Lord's 
descending. According lo tbe usage 
so frequently adierted to in previous 
Xoles, the title of Jehovah is applied 
lo the symbol by which he was repre- 
sented. Not that the cloud was an 
arbitrary and empty emblem of a dis- 
tant God, hul the divine presence was 
most intimately, though mysteriouslyj 
onited with it, so thai for all designed 
purposes it was God manifest to the 
outward senses — a shadow and prein- 
limation of ' God (subsequently) mani- 
fest in the flesh.' Arab. 'And the Angel 
of God appeared in the clouds, and his 
Light (or Splendor) stood with him 
there.' The Most High descended in 
this manner in fulfilment of his promise 
before made, ch. 33. 19-^3, and ac- 
cordingly proclaimed, in an audible 
voice, his kahe, that is, the character 
and perfections denoted by his name. 

6, 7. And the Lord passed 6i/, &c. 
Chal. 'And the Lord made his Shekinah 
to pass before his face.' Arab. 'And 
when the Angel of God passed before 
him,'&o. The Hebrew writers, there- 
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fore, comparing Iliis passage wilh Ei. 
33, 19, 52, say, 'The Shekinali, or Di- 
vine Majesty, called 1, passed by ;' 
tbus denoting that they regarded the 
Shekinah as mysleriotisly one wilh the 
Father. But wliat was the impart of 

theproclamaliont IT The Lord, tke 

Lard God, gracious and latrciful, &o. 
The reader who may chance to he 
faniiliar wilh the Hebrew will at once 
perceive ihat our mode of interpunction 
in this passa^ does not agree with that 
of the original. The proper reading is 
the following, 'And the Lord passed 
by he fore him and proclaimed Jehovah, 
Jehovah: God, merciful and gracious,' 
&c. The angusl title 'Jehovah' is re- 
dnplicated by way of emphasis, as that 
pre-emineal designation which was de- 
signed to come home to the soul with 



St fulne 



of awful 






'God' (is £1) 
joined, of which the leading idea is that 
of strength, jnigkt, potency, and which 
in this connexion would naturally con- 
vey the idea of all-sufficienl proleclion 
to all his people and of fartaidaMeness 
to all their enemies. 'He is mighty in 
itrtngth; who hath hardened himself 
against him, and prospered!' This 
proclamalian of his name as almighty 
would serve as a very suitaHa preface 
to the announcement of his moral allri- 
batii Just atout to follow ; for it be- 
comes us to think and to speall even of 
s grace and goodness in a spirit of 



that follow require to he considered a 

little more in detail. ir Merciful 

Heb. mm l-oAum. The import of the 
term is that of tendeily kind, pitiful, 
contpoMionM(e, whence the term D^aiTl 
rahamim, boweli of merciei or com- 
passions. Gen. 43. 14. This is that per- 
fection of Jehovah's nature wilh which 

ate and intimate concern, and therefore 
it very properly stands first in this 
enumeration. It is this that constitutes 
the moving spring in the great machine- 
ry of benevolence, which is to be seen 
in the scheme of redemption. It is ihe 
disposition which prompts to the pity 
and relief of ihe miserable; which ren- 
ders the possessor propense to acts of 
kindness and clemency, like those of a 
father to a child, wherever the objects 
of them are found. It is an attribute 
of the Godhead which is incessantly 
celebrated by the inspired writers. The 
Psalmist, whose pious songs are so 
instinct with (he praises of God, says 
of him that he is 'plenteous in mercy,' 
speaks again and again of Ihe 'mul- 
titude of his mercies,' and assures us 
that his 'letidtr mtreiea are over all 
his works.' But it is those who live 
under the gospel who sae its brightest 
displays, nor was it possible for any of 
he Old Testament saints to speak in 
lucli eulogy of it as the apostles Teter 



holy a 



s deeply c 



fearful and terrible is that Being who 
wields orampotence. His mercies are 
not the mercies of a frail feeble creature 
like ourselves, bat of a God of infinite 
resources ; and they are on this account 
unspeakably endeared to the subjects 
of them. 'His grealnesn and goodness 
ilkstrale and set off each other. That 
tho terror of his greatness may not 



anl, for . 



imple, 



ih follow 

the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
his ttband- 



a lively hope by the r< 
Jesus Christ from the dead,' Eph. 3. 
4 — 7, 'But God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved 

hath quickened us together with Christ ; 
(by grace ye are saved;) and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places, in Christ 
Jeaiia: That in the ages to come he 
might shew the exceeding riches of 
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bis grace in his kindness towan 

tbrough Clirist Jesus.' f Gra\ 

Heb. y\m hannun ; fiom the toe 
ftonon, signifying to be kindly or gra- 
ciously affectianed towardj a ptrsOB. 
In Scripture usage this term as applied 
to God and as denoting bis disposition 
and dealings towards men, carries witl 
it the leading import oCanrntriltdfaro, 
or kindness. 'We call (bat IDOT hani 
nah,' sHjs Maimonides, ' which we be- 
stow upon anj man to whom we owo 
nalhiDg.' In Ibis sense does God be- 
stow grace upon the sinning children of 
men. He is rich in the donatii 
favors to which they have no c 
His abounding benignity triumphs 
their ill desert, and causes heaien 
peopled with those who were justly the 

heirs of belt. IT long suffering. 

013S TIS erek appim, long <tf angei; 
or more literally, long of noalrils, from 
the ideal connexion between the passion 
of anger and its elTeclE in inflating the 
nostrils. This 'long snfiering' on Ibe 
part of God is the first-fruit of his mercy 
and grace. He bears long with sinners ; 
he delays the eiecution of justice; be 
wails to be gracious in despite of their 
iniquities. Nothing is more wonderful 
then the patience of God when we con- 
sider the provocations which he con- 
tinually receives at the hands of the 
ungodly. How long did Ke bear with 
the antediluvian world 1 What forbear- 
ance did he exerdiie towards the mur- 
muring and rebellious Israelites during 
their sojourn in the wildemeas, and in- 
deed thronghout all their gcneratioits ! 
Nay, to bring the mailer home to our- 
selves, who is not forced 1o acknowledge 
that he is himself a monument of the 
same long-suffering and tender merey? 
Have we not provoked him to at^er 
every day of our lives ! Yet to the 
praise of his patience here we still find 
ourselves, standing on praying ground, 
and favored with the otTers and oppor- 
innilies of pardon. Ah, how different 
would be nur lot had be dealt with us 
21* 



afler our sins, or rewarded us according 

to cur iniquities! If AbvndanI in 

goodness and truth. Heb. nttsnon HI 
rai hesed ve-em&th, miicli in goodnestj 
or 5enignitj/, and truth. The idea ie 
that oFexuberant btncnolence. So lick, 
so bounteous, so multitudinous, are Ihe 
expressions of the divine favor, that we 
may bo said to be almost overflown with 
them. And not only so, not only does 
his goodness abound above our deserts 
and above our powers of acknowledg- 
bnt being a God oUruth, who will 
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every promise of farther and future 
good will be strictly fulfllled, and that 
nothing will prevent the realization of 
those eternal blessings which be has re- 
served for them that put their trust in 
him ! 'Faithful is he who hath called us, 
who also will do il.' He may not indeed 
in all cases speedily accomplish bis 
word. His ways are often directly con- 
trary to those of reason, and a long lime 
elapses, and many difficulties are over- 
come, but finally his Imth comes with- 
out fail to a triumphant fulfilment. 

U Keeping mirey for thousands. Heb. 
IDTl 123 noizer heied. The original 
term 10H Asscd, mercy, here is precisely 
(he sante with that which in the preced- 
ing clause is rendered 'goodness.' In the 
fornier passage, therefore, reference is 
bad to the plenitude of the divine mer- 
cy, in the present to its perpetuity. 
Ghal. 'Keeping goodness to a thousand 
generations.' God keeps or preserves 
mercy by continually showing it in all 
its various exercises to thousands of sin- 
ners in all ages and to the end of time. 
His keeping it implies that it is inex- 
liaustible; (hat whatever measures of 
may yet hare been dispensed, an in- 
finite sufficiency still remains behind. 
He keeps it notwithstanding the crying 
icalions which might move him to 
it away. He Teseraes it for his 
m people through all the days of 
their unregeneraoy i he keeps it for hia 
bacUsliding Davids, and his denjiDg 
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Peters, agsinst the time in which Ihey 
shall penitenlly exclaim, 'I have sin- 
ned ',' Nay, who can tell but he may 
have ' kepi mercy' for him whose eye 
is now perusing these pages-Jfept it 
year after year unto the preseet hour ? 
And shall lie not accept of il) But let 
us remember that altiiougli tliis mercy 
is ineuhmislible for those that shall 
come afler us, yet for each of us in. 
dividuttlly its day has a closo. If we 
embrace it not while the day lasts, the 
night is not far distant when its door 

vill be shut against us for ever. 

T Forginitig iniquity and transgret- 
iion and jin. Heb. SBST 115 S1D3 
DSfirn nosS avon vapeaha vikatlaah, 
taking or hearing aicay (i, e. forgiving) 
iniquity, Irespasi, and sin. This is 
the climax of the present proclamation 
of the divine' perfeclions, Fardaning 
mercy is specified, not only becaose it 
is in this form that the glory of this 
attribute pre-eminently shines, but be- 
cause it is pardoning mercy that opens 
tke way for tho eiercise of all olher 
mercy. It was all important there- 
fore for the consolatinn of sinners, that 
this peculiar aspect of the divine good- 
ness should be dislinclly displayed. 
Hence we Hnd the terms expressive of 
the sins forgiven so remarkably varied 
and multiplied, in order (o imply Ibat 
all aorta asid degrees of offences come 
within the scope of its ben^ operation. 
In order then that our hearts may be 
duly affected by this declaration, lei ub 
refer both to history and to experi- 
ence for A conSrmation of its truth. 
See in the sacred records what multi- 
plied acts and what aggravUed forms 
of iniquity the divine clemency has gra- 
ciously passed by J What sins liefore 
conversion '. what sins after conretsion < 
And then if we attempt, each for him- 
self (o enumeralB his own Iransgres- 

number than tile sands on thesea-sbore, 
and suQVcient, if visited according to 
their desert, 10 overwhelm the soul at 
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once in perdition ! Yet if believers id 
Christ these our sins are all forgiveQl 
How many iniqiiities then is God con- 
tinually pardoning in every quarter of 
the globe '. What an idea does it give 
of the divine indulgence to think that 
his remissions keep pace with our pro- 
vocations ! 7 Thai a-ill by no means 

clear the guiiiy. Heb, hpa"^ »)> npl 
nakkSklo yenakkSh, that clearing will 
not clear ! i- e- acquit, absolve, hold 
guiltless- This is a clause of exceed- 
ingly difficult inlerprelation, as will be 
evident from the diversity of ancient 
renderings, which we give before at- 
templing to settle the genuine, sense. 
Chai. 'Sparing those who are converted 
to his law, and not justifying those who 
are not converted.' Gr- >-.. av inSapisi 
Tou cmx'", and will not purify tht 
guilty. Arab, 'Who justifies and is 
not justified,' Sam. ' With whom the 
iimocenl shall not be innocent.' Tulg. 
'And no person is innocent by or of 
himself before thee,' which gives a 
sound Ibeological sense, viz,, that do 
man can make an atonement for his 
own sins, or purify bis own heart ; in- 
asmuch as all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. But whether 
this is the idea intended to be conveyed 
in (bis passage, is another question. 
JeruB. Targ. ' He will not clear sinners 
in the day of the great judgment-' Most 
of these versions yield substantially, 
tbongh not very explicitly, the s 

langue^o of the English b 
blush seems to stand at least in verbal 
contrariety to that of the preceding de- 
claration; for how can it be said that 
God 'forgiveth iniquity, trangression, 
and sin,' if at (he same time ' lie will 
by no means clear tlie guilty?' If il 
were possible, therefore, on legitimate 
grounds, (0 assign to the words a sense 
wliich should more nearly accord with 
the drift of the foregoing expressions, 
it would seem to give more unity of 
import to the whole address. This wb 
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timation doubtless intended to be con- 
veyed, that God is a God of justice as 
wall as a God of mercy. From com- 
paring Ihis form of expression with Iho 









I that tbe true rendering is, 
' who will not wholly, eulireiy, alto- 
gether clear;' i.e. who, ttlthougb mer- 
ciful and gracious, in bis dispositions, 
stroi^ly Inclined to forgive, and actu- 
ally forgiving in conntless coses and 
abundant measure, is yet not unmind- 
ful of the claims of justice. He will 
not always suffer even the pardoned 
fiinner to escape with entire impunity. 
He will mingle so much of tbe penal in 
his dealings as to evince that his clem- 
ency is not lo bo presumed upon. Ac- 
cordingly a proof of this wouM be sees 
in hisvisitii^ the imquily of iba fathers 
upon the children and their descendants 
unto several geoeraticms { for this clause 
is to be taken in immediate connexion 
with what goes before, and as a bind of 
complement to its sense. That (his is 
philoli^oally tbe true import of the 
phrase 'clearing will not clear,' the 
following parallel citations we Ihinlt 
will pat beyond question. Is. 30. 19, 
'Foe the people shall dwell at Zion in 
Jerusalem-, Iftou shall teeep no mart 
(roari si 13a iofco 20 thibkah, ipeep- 
ing tlvm sfialt not weep).' The mean, 
ing, according to Gesenius, is, not ihat 
their weeping should utterly and abso- 
lutely cease, but thai they should not 
incessantly weep; they should not weep 
aa if they had nothing (o do bill to 
weep; though weeping bad hitherto 
been prevailingly their lot, yet it should 
not always continue so. They should 
have a respite and remission to the ef- 
fusiOB of their tears. So also still more 
pertinently, Jer. 95. 29, 'Forlo, I begin 
to bring evil on the city which is called 
by my name, anl should je be utterly 
iinptinithed {^piC\ npffl hianctkih tin- 



naku, clearing should yebe cleared f)V 
That is, should ye be entirely and alto- 
gether exempted J Jer. 30,11, 'Thoi^h 
I make a full end of al! nations whithec 
I liave scattered thee, yet will I not 
make a full end oC thee : but I'will cor- 
rect thee in measure, and will not leave 
lAee ailogelher JinjiKniahed (si npJ 
■^pJSt nakkeh lo anckkeka, clearing 1 
viUi not clear thee) .' In this case the 
parallelism is perfect. If the version— 
'will Dot leave thee altogether unpun- 
ished' — is correct in the ime case, why 
should not precisely the same tcoris — 
with only the personal variation — be 
rendered in the present passage, ' I will 
not utterly or altogether acquit, absolve, 
exempt from punishment!' So also 
Jer. 49. 12, 'BehohJ, they whose judg- 
ment was not to drink of the cup, have 
assuredly drunken ; and art thou he who 
shall go altogether atipunishtd (Kill 
rtpin Hp] hu nakok tinnakeh, teko shall 
clearing be cleared t)V Where the 
sense given in our translation is nn- 
dou!>tedly correct. On the whole, there- 
fore, tliere seems no room to question 
that God intended in these words lo in- 
timate, that the preceding declaration of 
a readiness to forgive al! manner of 
transgression was not to be understood 
in so absolute and unqnalified a sense 
as to preclude alt ideas of penal justice. 
Thoi^h prone to pardon, yet it was to 
be known that he could and would 
punish, whenever bis wisdoni saw that 
the occasion required, even ia those 

was predominant. Thus in the case of 
David, while his great sin was forgiven, 
and matter of praise and Ihanksgiv. 
ing throughout eternily administered to 
him, yet in 'clearing he was not wholly 
cleared.' A series of chastisements and 
aSiolions followed him lo bis dying 
day, that he might learn how bitter and 
evil a thing it was to turn away from 
God as he had rashly done. And so ia 
multitudes of other instances. Let us 
then beware that we do not lose our- 
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S And Moses made haste, and 
n bowed his head toward the earth, 
and worshipped. 

9 And he said, If now I have 
foDud grace in th^ sight, Lord, 
"let my Lord, I pray thee, go 



selves and endanger our souls in er- 
roneous and unauthorized views of the 
pardoning raetcy of the Most High. 
Though inclined lo forgiro and to blot 
out the moltitudinoas tran^tessions of 
his sinful creatures, yet he would never 
have them lose sight of the fact, that 
no one can ahsolmely promise himself 






— tr Visi 



ing the imgaily of ike falhei 
ample exposition of the driA of this 
language has already been given in the 
Note on Ex. SO. S. The Chal, supplies 
\ehat is necessarily to te understood in 
this connexion ; 'Visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon Ihe children, and 
the children's children of the uitked, 
to the third and fourtli generation.' Ba 
also (hs Targ. JeruB. 'Rememhering 
the sins of the wicked fathers upon the 
rebellious sons, onto the third gener- 
ation and the fourth generation.' 

S, 3. And Moses made haste, and 
bowed, &c. Ha doubt Ihe effect of this 
overpowering display at once upon the 
senses and the soul of Moses was a 
kind of rapture, which while it lefl him 

" ' n with the utmost ejipe- 
tably to acknowledge and im- 
prove the amazing moni festal ion oCmer- 
" I. He not only 






falls down 

from the month of the Lord, and pleads 
them as a fresh argument for the for- 
giveness of Israel, and the contiouauce 

of his presence among them. ir 

Liyrd,letjiiy Lord, 1 pray thee, go among 
us. Chal. 'Let I pray thee, the She- 
kinah of the lord go among us.' Arab. 
Let thine Angel walk among us,' The 
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among us (for <■ it is a stiff-neclied 
people), and pardon our iniquity 
and our sin, and take usfocplhine 
inheritance. 



i. 13. 

recent discovery made lo him of what 
was involved in the symbol redoubled 
his anxiety as lo its continuance among 
them. Hence the repetition of the re- 
quest. It should be remarked that in 
(he address the original is not nin"' 
Tehovah, but IJIK adonai, which is a 
term of less significant but perhaps in 
this relation of more endearing imporl, 
and approaching more nearly lo the 
sense of Master. It is more properly 
a term applicable to a resMcUd lord- 
akip, founded upon a peculiar relation, 
subsisting by covenant or some spe- 
cial mode of acquisition, between the 
ruler and the ruled. The fiict that Is- 
rael were Jehovah's ' inheritance' would 
make him Iheir "Q*tK adonai, while the 
fact that they were his creatures would 
make him their nini Ye/iovah. So in 
the New Testament phrase, S Pet. 3. 1, 
' denying the Lord that bought them,' 
the original is itmnirlis despoles instead 
of Ktipitt ktirios, the nsual word for 
Lord and the common translation of 
mrri Teluwah; implying thai their de- 
nial was the denial of a federaiive or 
reef oral lord and governor, who had ac- 
quired a right, growing oul of covenant 
or pactional relatione, to their homage 
and loyalty. They had pro/eased, by 
the Christian name, to belong 



) the n 



.f those 



had bought, possessed, or inherited, and 
consequently their defection was a trea. 
sottohle oulrage upon their most sacred 
obligations. To say that true ChTii- 
tians should become false teachers and 
bring in damnable heresies and deny 
Ihe Lord who had really bought them 
with his blood and endowed them with 
his spirit, and thus bring swift dcsltuc- 
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10 TFAnd he said, Behold il 
make a covenant: before all thy 

Cple I Tvill ' do marvels, such as 
e not been, done in all the 



tioD upon Ihemselves, sasms scarcely 
suppnsable mode of Epeech, But 
would be very applioable Lo those wh 
v/eie only professedly ChtUlians, and 
proved recreant (o their assumed char- 
ncler, IT Far it is a stiff-necked peo- 
ple. Heb. Sin e|-is nt3p bs ■'B fc« 

keshtk oreph k«, wbich may with equal 
propriety be rendered, 'Thouoh tkia 
a people hard of neck,' Notwilhslanding 
they hare proved so refractory and r 
bellions, that I scarcely know how i 
bespeak thy favor for them, yet pard< 
their iniquity and forsake nhem no 

tokens of thy presence.' See on (>en. 
8.21. 11 Take ks for thine inherit- 
ance. Heb. -On^m nthaltanu, inherit 
or possess thou in. Gr. taoiicBa a«i, u<e 
shall be to thee, i. e. thine. Arab. 'Elect 
ua.' The Targ. Jon., wliich is followed 
by Le Clerc, gives a causative sensa to 
the term, 'Maka us to inherit the land 
which thou didst promise to our fathers, 
that thou majsl not exchange us for 
another people.' The common rei 
ing, however, is more simple, and 
as finds en echo in numerous pass 
like the following; Deut. 33. 9, 'The 
Lord's portion is his people ; Jacob is 
the lot of hh inheritance.' Ps. 28. 9, 
'Save thy people, and bless thine in- 
heritance-' Ps. 33. IS, 'Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord ; and the 
people whom he hath chosen for his 
own inheritance.' Ps. 78. 62, 'He gave 
his people over also unto the sword ; 
and was wroth with his inheritance.' 
The favors which Moses bespeaks in 
this verse are indeed the favors which 
God already explLcilly promised to 
grant, and yet he hers renews his sup- 
plication for ihem with redoubled earn- 



the work of the Lord: 
for it ja ' a terrible thing that I 
■will do with thee. 



estness; tlias teaching us that the cer- 
tainty of receiving good at the hand of 
the Lord should neverrelax, but always 
quicken, our prayers and endeavors lo 

JO. Behold I mnJie a covenant, Sec. 
In such language is God pleased to sig- 
nify his acceptance of and compliance 
with the prayer of Mosos. In that 
prayer he had virtually pleaded with 
God (he verification of his own words 
respecting his own attributes, as a God 
forgiving iniquity, tran^ression, and 
sin. He beseeches him lo temember 
and perform all the good he had prom- 
ised to (he chosen race, unworlhy as 
they were, and instead of casting ihem 
otr, to confirm them as bis own inherit- 
ance, his peculiar treasure, among the 
nations of the earth. To ibis prayer 
the Lord not only lends a favoring and 
consenting ear, but in order to give him 
the fullest possible assurance, he re- 
news his promise under the form of a 
covenant engagement, than which no- 
thing could be conceived more binding, 
Inilnite veracity seems disposed lo pu^ 
itself under additional obligations. In 
deed upon an attentive view of the whols 

any thing short of an actual and formal 
renewal of the covenant which the 
people had broken, and the blessings 
of which they had forfeited by their 
late transgression. Althoi^h the word 
■ covenant' is repeatedly used by the 
sacred writers in the sense of solemn 
promise, purpose, pledge, stipulation, 
innounced by one party only, yet here 
I seems to imply something raulual, 
IS God goes on to state in the lirst 
dace what he himself engages to do, 
ind rlien xp command what he would 
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11 t Observe thoa that which I 
command thee iJiis day: Behold, 
°I drive out before thee theAmor- 
ite, and ihe Ganaanite, and (he 
Hitlite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Hivite, and the Jebusile. 

18 ' Take heed to thyself, lest 
thou make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land whither 
thou goest, lest it be for y a snare 
in the midst of thee; 

13 But ye shall ^destroy their 



;a 






liave them, oa their port, observe; in 
vhich lie repents ia iact the leading 
points that formed Ihe conditions of 
the former national conipnct. Compare 
chapters Iwtnty-Ihree and Iwenly-four. 

V Before ali Ihy peoplt I iciU do 

marctla, such as have not been dojie. 
Hob. I&'OS si IBS PS^5 niphlaoih 
aaher lo nibreS, marvellous Ihinga vtkic\ 
have not Seen crealed. The phrase- 
olc^y affords another Instance of thai 



E of tl 



l!eb 



creoie which we have so fully illus- 
trated in our Note on Gen. 1. ]. The 
allusion is doubtless la the wonderful 
display of power which murtced ths in- 
iroduclioii of Israel into the promised 
land, and their subsequent series of 
conquests, sach bs the dividing the 
waters of Jordan, the causing the walls 
ot Jericho to fall down, maliinB the sun 
and moon to stand still, &c., all which 
would amount to precisely that marvel- 
loBt and glorious discnminaivm for 
which Moses had prayed, Ex. 33. 16, 
where the original verb 'U'llffll ttipk- 
linu is from the same root with riS?S3 
aiphlaoth, marvels, in the passage be. 

foiB us. IT All the people among 

ichich thou art. That is, all thine own 
people ; the nation of Israel in contra- 
distinction from the heathen races round 
about. IT It is a terrible thing that I 
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ahars, break their images, and 
» cut down their groyes : 

14 For thou shall worship i>no 
other god: for the Lord, whose 
"name is Jealous, i$ a. ^jealous 
God: 

15 «Lest thou make a covenant 
with the inhabitants of the land, 
and they fgo awhoritigafter their 
gods, and do sacrifice unto their 
gods, and one scall thee, and thou 
h eat of his sacrifice ; 

18. 4. * is.'n'. S Ctiroii. sf,' i. *' Zi. 3^ 



r. a.». E 



iNumb-aS. S. IC< 



vrilldojBilhihee. Heb. "^as imTiuka. 
That is, not Ina-ards thee, bat in thy 
sight, in thy presence, and, as it were, in 
coiyunction with thee ; making thee not 

wards seem to l>e spoken to Moses pei- 

,..,11,.. 

11. Observe thou that which I com- 
maad Ihee this day. What follows 
from this verse lo the end of v. S6, is. 
to be considered as a collection nf iho 
most promuienl precepts, forming the 
conditions of (he covenant on Ihe pnrto?' 
the people. But before reciting them 
God very briefly repeats the suljstance 
of his own engagement, as a motive lo 
stimnlate them to the performance of 
theirs, 10 wit, that be would drive out 
tefore them the devoted nations, and 
pnt them in triumphant possession of 
the promised land. As if he should 
any, 'You see what t have pledged my- 
self to do i now let me see that you 
will not be wanting in what I require 

IS-n. Take heed lo thyself, fee. 
The grand prohibition iphieh God saw 
to be most needful for his people was 
that against idolatry; and this accord- 
ingly occupies the series of verses from 
Ihe laih to the nth. The interdiction 
of a covenant with the inhabitants of 
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16 And thou take of i their daugh- j anil make thy sons go a whoring 
tersunto thy sons, and their daugh- after their gods, 
tersiigoawhoringaftet theirgods, 17 iThou shall make thee no 

■ D t73 IKin-Blia EaraS a Nah, molten gods. 



the lapd, tn which tliey werB going, 
was but the planling of a safeguard 
around the main precept. It was 
scarcely possible that they should form 
ireatLBE ajid alliances of any kind with 
those idolatrous nations williont being 
inveigled into a participation of their 



able was it that they should be forbid- 
den 10 mafca peace with those with 
whom God was making war ? So far 
indeed from toleraling these abomina- 
tions, they were to hold themselves 
bound allerly to destroy all iheir al- 
tars, images, and groves, and as far as 
in them lay to efface every vestige of 
their foul and odious worship. " 
n full of " 






II For t. 



1 Lard, whose nt 



a jealotis God. That is, 
whose tialai-e is jealous ; who can bear 
no rival. The namea of God designate 
his attribales- This is mentioned here 
wi* peculiar propriety. The covenant 
made with Israel -was virtually a mar- 
rii^-covenant, and consequently idol- 
ntry was adultery. Every approach to 
this sin, theteCore, would he sure to 
provoke him to jealousy, just as the in- 
fidelity of a wife stirs up the same pas- 
sion in the bosom of the injured hus- 
band. We are not indeed to trans" 
our minds hun^an passions to the bosom 
of the Deity ; but the Scriplnres, : 
have before remarked, are constructed 
on the plan of ascribing the attributes of 
humanily to God, because he often 
in his dealings with men 09 Ikey 
when luider the influence of cer 
passions. To convey, therefore, 
iatelligihte idea, tbe passions th 
■elves are affirmed of God when hisi 
duct resembles the effect of those 






pulses in men. 'Jealousy,' says Solo- 
. 0. 34, 35, ' is the rage ot a 
man ; therefore he w" 
day of vengeance ; I 

ransom, neither will he rest con- 
Ihough thou givest many gifts.' 
This is human jealoasy. What is snid 
of divine! Dent. 32. 21—23, 'They 
have moved me lo jealousy ; and a fire 
is kindled in mine anger, and it shall 
bum to the lowest hell, and shall con- 
sume the earth with her increase, and 
set on fire the foundations of the moun- 
tains. I will heap niischieis upon them, 
and will spend mine arrows upon them.' 

Compare Naham. 1. 2. 1 And ons 

caK thee, and thou eat qf hia aacrifine. 
This the apostle informs us, 1 Cor. 10. 
20,21, was equivalent m the sight of 
God to one's professing himself tu baof 
the idolatrous communion which feasl- 
upon the sacrifices of their demon- 
gods. Tbe reason of (his is obvious. 
When the covenant people feasted up- 
on u sacrifice, the meat was supposed 
to he God's, and to be set upon his ta- 
ble. The feasters weve accordhigly 
considered as bis guests, entertained at 
his table in token of reconciliation and 
friendship. This act confirmed in the 
strongest possible manner the covenant 
relation supposed to eiist between the 
parties. Conseqaently, all those who 
ale of the sacrifices offered to other- 
gods, virtually professed themselves 
thereby to be the worshippers and ser- 
vants of such false deities, which they 
conld not be without renouncmg the 
worship and service of the true God. 
See Note on Ex. 27. 4, 5. The suh. 
sequent history. Num. 25. ! — 3, shows 
but too clearly how intimate ia the con- 
nexion between the sins here mention, 
ed, and how n«edful, though unavall- 
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J8 HThc feast of m unleavened 
bread shall thou keep. Seven days 
ehalt thou eat unleavened bread, 
as I commanded thee, in the time 
of the month Abib: for in jlie 
"month Abib thou earnest out 



froi 



m- 



I that openelh the matrix 
ismiae: and every firstling among 
thy cattle, whether ox or sheep, 
that M male. 



'An3 Israel abode in Shktinij and the 
people began to commit wJioredom 
with the daughters of Moab. Andthty 
called the people unto the lacrifices of 
their gods: and ihs people did eat, and 
bowed down to their gods. And Israel 
joined bimself unto Baal-peer : and the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel.' Compare also the melancholy 
ease of Solomon, 1 Kings, 11. J— 10. 

IS. The feast of unltavened bread 
ahnll thmi keep. See Notes on Ex. 13. 
15, l6v— 13.6, 7.— 33. 15. The foUow- 
ii^ precepts, wbich have been for the 
most part eiplamed in the Notes on cti. 
23. 1—17, relate to such points of their 
religion as were peculiar to it, and sucib 
as they would be most ap[ to n^leet ; 
not such as in themselves and morally 
considered were of the greatest import- 

19. Ait that openeth the matrix, &c. 
See Notes on Ex. IS. 2, 12.— 29. 29. 

SO. The firstling af an ass thou shall 
redeem with a iamS. That is, with a 
living lamb, either of the sheep or goat. 

Num. 18. 15. Comp. Ex. IS. 13. On 
this precept the Hehrew writers say, 
'It might be redeemed with a lamb, 
whether male or female, unblemished 
or blemished, small or great. Ifaman 
have nn lamb to redeem itwilh,hc may 
redeem it with the value of it, and give 
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20 But p the tiratlin^ of an asa 
lliou shalt redeem with a laniib: 
and if thou redeem him not, then 
shalt thou break his neck. All the 
first-born of ihy sons thou shalt re- 
deem. And none shall appear be- 






ipty. 



21 ^rSiidays ihou shall work, 
but on the seventh day ihou shalt 
rest : in earing-time and in harvest 
thou shalt rest. 



the price to the priest. The law coi 

mandeth not 3. lamb to make it heavi 

upon him, but lighter For if be have 

the lirstling of an ass wl 

ten shekels, lie may redeem it wilti i 

lamb worlh a quarter of a shekel. 

Ainsxcorth. 

31. In earing time and m Aorie* 
Shalt Ihoa rest lUt li, m the busi 



irth 



ofplonghtng and sowmg and harvest 
ing. Thoy were not to consider the 
urgency of busmess as alfordmg a suf- 
ficient excuse for neglecting the re- 
ligions observance of the day 'Th» 
commandment is iiorthy of especioJ 
note. Many break the Sabbath on tha 

if in harvest time, the weather bap 
pens to be wh-it is called bad, and the 
Sabbath day be fair and Jine, they 
judge itperfeolly lawful to employ that 






rmg te 



e tbe frui 



the lieM, and think that Ihs goodness 
oflhedayis an indication from piov. 
idence that it should be thus employed. 
Bat is not the command above painted 
directly i^ainst this? I have known 
this low often broken on this pretence, 

single instance, where the persons ivho 
acted thus BDGceeded one vhit better 

bors.whoavailedlhemsclveBDfnosuch 
favorable circumstances, (leing deier- 
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shall ee 



22 IT 'And thou slialt observe ' 
the feast of weeks, of the firsc- 
fruits of wheat-harvest, and the 
feast of ingathering at the year's 

23 IF 1 Thrice ia the yeai shall all 
your men-children appear before 
the Lord Gob, the God of Israel. 



ever yec auffeted loss by a con- 
lus Httachment to his duly to 
Ae who is willing and obedient 
It the good of the land; and God 
will ever distinguish those in his provi. 
dente, who respect his commandments.' 
A. Clarke. 

23. Thoa skalt observe the feast of 
weekM. Heh. -p niDSn nUDtJ 3n Sog 
shaiiuoth taasek leka, the feast of sev- 
ens slutit thou do iinlo Ihee. That is, 
teep and celebrate by appropriate rfo- 
inga. So tlie Gr. irotaircit pa:, Chaa ahidt 
da or make to me. See tho phraseology 
amply illustrated in the Hole oa Ei. 
31. 16. This ' feast of weeks' was a 
feast 10 bs observed seven weeks after 
the passover, called otherwise iheTeast 
of Pentecost,' Lev. 23. 15, 16. Acts, 2. 
I. It was held at the same time with 
Ihe feast of the firsi-ftuiis of the wheat- 
harvest. ir Al the year'a end, Heb. 

rown rOlpfl tekvphath hashshanah, 
al the i^rciOBVottition, or circuit, of 
the year; i. e. at ils return; whish was 
in the eeTenlh month, corresponding 
with our September. The phrascolc^y 
is illustrated by a comparison of the 
two following pass^es relative to the 
invasion of Israe! by Benhadad, king 
ofSyria. 2Chron.24.23,'Andit came 
lo pass at the end nftht year (DDIpni 
ranjn Hthknphath hashshanah), that 
the host of Syria came up, Sic,' 1 Kings, 



■ m pa* 



at lie 7 



turn of the year (rplDn Cimiuni li 
thnbalh hashsMnah, at Ihe turning 
Vol. II. n 



24 For I will "J cast out the na- 
tions before thee, and » enlarge thy 
borders: j neither shall any maji 
desire thy land, when thou shalt 
go up to appear ' before the Lord 
thy God thcice in the year. 



as, ai. Thrice in Ihe year shall all 

Es. 53. 14, n. Dent. 16. 16, Scarcely 
any feature of Ihe religion of Israel h^b 
more remarkable than ihis, or more sig- 
nally declarative of a particular provi. 
dence watching over tho covenant race. 
To the eye of reason it would uo doubt 
seem that the obseriance of this ordin- 

sions of the surrounding nations, who 
would be sure lo take advantage of their 
absence, and rob or capture the country. 
To human reason loo it niighl appear 
to hare been sufficiently perilous to be 
cruel,to leave the women, the children, 
the aged, and the sicb, in such a de- 
fenceless state. Would it not have 
been better, it might be asked, that 

pointed 10 repair to the place of wor- 
ship in the name of all the rest of the 
people? But God would not be served 
by proxy. He commanded, therefore, 
all the males to keep the feasts at the 
place prescribed; and lo remove all 
apprehensions as to (he safety of their 
property or iheir families, he pledged 
himself lo protect their frontier and so 
to oYcrrule the minds of their enemies, 
that they should not even ' desire' 
to invade their land at any of ihosa 
seasons. Accordingly we look in vain 
throughout the whole course of their 
subsequent history for an instance of 
foreigu aggression made under these 
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SSiThou shak not offer ihe 
blood of my sacrifice with leaven, 
■ neither shall the sacrifice of the 
feast of the passover be left until 
the morning. 

26 b The first of the first-fruits 
of thy land thou shalt bring unto 
the house of the Loan thy God. 



[H. C. HDL 

nu shatt noi seethe a kid in 

nolher's milk. 

And the Loud said unto Mo- 
ses, Write thou iithese words: for 
after the tenor of these words I 
have made a covenant with ihee, 

with Israel. 



oC duty is 



eircumatances. The ' 
way of safely. 

35,26. Thou Shalt not offer the bloo- 
&c. See Note on Es. 23, 18.— 12, lOr 
S3. 19. Deut,3G.2. 

27. And the Lord raid unto Moses, 

Write thoTi these wards, &c. There is 

Borne diffituhy attending Ibe eiposilion 

IS mm d ft pecting 



(i. e, Goil) wrote upon the tiibl*s the 
words of tbe covenanl, (be ten commimd- 
menla.' The parallel narrative, Deut. 
10. 1 — 4, puts liiiB beyond question, 
'At tJiat lime [he Lord said unto me, 
Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 



prised in (he verses immediately pre- 
^diiig from V. lllh to v. sgth, which 
were an appendage to the moral law, 
and which formed, in all their details, 
the conditions of the national covenant 
un the part of (he nation. But did Mo- 
ses write them on the present occsEion \ 
This we think may justly be question, 
ed. By recurrence to chap. 34. 3—8, 
we learn that when Moses came down 
from the mount he wrote out in a book 
the collection oflau^ and precepts, ad- 
ditional to Ibe Decnli^ue, which Ibrm 
the contents of chapters 31, 33, and 33, 
and which include every one of the 
in the present context. 



Nov 



:rilied oi 






eupm 






the tables which were broken ; conse- 

, foe their being re-written ; and if 
the book already writ 



mount, and malie thee an ark of wood. 
And I will write on the tables the icoi-Js 
that itere in the first tables vihich thou 
bralrest, and thou shalt put them in the 
ark. And I made an ark of shittim 
wood, and hewed two tables of stone 
like unto tbe first, and went up into the 
mount, having the two tables in my 
hand. And he terote on tlie tallies, ac- 
cording to the first writing the ten earn- 
mandmenf^, tchich the Lord spake unta 
you in themount,0ut of the midst of the 
Jire, in the day of the assembly; and 
the Lord gave Ihem nnto me.' What 
words which Moses 



IT Of tl 









inly 1 






precepts 

all at this time! It is indeed possi- 
ble that the short compend here recited 
may have been transcribed in pufEunnca 
of a direction now given to that effect, 
but on the whole we prefer to consider 
the verse as mote correctly rendered 
in Ihe pluperfect — 'And the Lord ha4 
said unto Moses, Write thou these 
words,' S:c. This refers the nrilinj 
back to the occasion just mentioned, of 
which it is said, 'And Moses came and 
told tbe people all the words of tbe 
Lord, and all tbe judgments : and all 
the people answered with one voice, 
and said. All the woi-ds which the Loti 
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28 'And he was there with tlie 
LoBD forty days and forty oighls ; 
he did neither eat bread nor drink 



water. And fhe wrole upon the 
tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments. 



bath said will we do. And Mosea 
wrote all the words of the Lord, and 
rose up earl; in the mnming, aad build- 
ed an altar under the bill, and twelve 
pillars according to the twelve tribes of 
braei. And he look the book of tht 
covenant, and read in the audience ol 
the people ; and they said. All that th{ 
Lord hath said will wc do, and bt 
obedient. And Mnses took the blood, 
and sprinkled it on the people, 
said, Behold the blood of the cover 
which Ihe Lord balh made with 
concerning all these words.' This 



isfarns 






ceive, all appearance of discrepancy 
between the different parts of the 
rative. Having repeated Ihe leading 
specifications of the compact formerly 
entered into, it was natural to advert 
the fact, that Moses had been required 

were first delivered and formally 
cepled and ratified. If, however 
should still be thought probable that 
kind of " ■ ■ ■ ■ 



n Mosei 



ebyn, 



elusion. II is no doubt very suppO! 
able, that as they had in their recen 
transgression broken both the iablesta- 
taUs and the bnok-alalutea—the moral 
and the ceremonial part of 



—God may hav 



n iit,l 



t the 1 



of the 



newal of both these deparli 
covenant should be marked by i 
proceeding. As he himself was pleased 
to restore by re-inscribing the 
logne, so Moses may have been order- 
ed to re-wrile on parchment the prom- 
inent points of the ceremonial law, as 
a token that both were again in force 
jn Iheir covenant relations. 
as. And he v,-aa there u<ilh Ihe Lard 



forty dayj and forty nights. Being of 
course miraculously snstained by Ihe 
power of God without food or drink, as 
in Ihe former ease, ch, 24. IS. ' It was 
not long since Moses' former fast of 
forty days. When he then came down 
from the hill his first question was not 
for meat; and now going up again to 
Sinai, he lakes not any repast with him. 
There is no life to that of faith. 'Man 
lives not by bread only.' The vision 
of God did not only satiate, but feast 
him. What a blessed satiety shall there 
be when we shall see him as be is, 
and hesliall be all in all loua; since 
this very frail mortality of Moses was 
sustained and comforted but with rep- 
Moses, the receiver of the law, Elias, 
the restorer of the law, Christ, the ful- 
fillei' of the old law, and author of the 
new, all fasting forty days ; and these 
three great fasters I find ti^ether glori- 
ous in mount Tabor. Abstinence merits 
not, but it prepares for good duties. 
Hence solemn prayer takes ever fast 
ing to attend it, and so much the rather 
speeds in heaven when it is so accom- 
panied. It is good so to diet the body, 
that the soul may be fattened.' Sp. 
Hall. In Deut. 9. IS, this second so- 
journ is thus alluded to; 'And I fell 
down before the Lord, as at the iirst, 
forty days and forly nighls; I did 
neither eat bread, nor drink water, be- 
cause of all your sins which ye smned, 
in doing wickedly in Ihe sight of (be 
Lord, to provoke him to anger.' If wo 
enquire into the design of this second 
forly days' wilhdrawmenl 



It lea 



t of the grand ends 



tlis people a deeper ii 
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think of ihe heinousness nf iheir con- 
duct when a period of forty days' earn, 
est inlercessiod, on the pari of Moses, 
accompanied by fasting nnd prayci', 
wns none too much in which 10 depre- 
cate the deserved vengeance of Leaven! 
Could Ihey ever al\er venture to deem 
sin a light matter! Could they delude 
themselves with Ihe ideit that God was 
yexy tasily pacified in view of a high- 
handed iransgression i Alas, how little 
anare are most men of the aggravated 






engagen 



It is o: 



ly those who live very ne 
of the throne, and gaze like Moses upon 
the burning brightness of the divine 
purity that can appreciate it aright ! 
They see the awful turpitude of rebel- 
lion gainst God, and how difficult it is 
to recover the lost tokens of his fai 
This lesson was now to be taught 
the sinning congregation, and nothing 
woula do it more effectually than this 
long perioi of fasting and prayer. Again, 
the same honor ws.3 to be secured for 
the second tables as for Ihe Erst, an<l 
though the thunders and lightcinga that 
marked the first delivery of the law 
were not repealed, yet iha forty days' 
fasting of Moses ii-aa, and the tables 
irere to be brought forth, in thai 
spect, 'as at the first.' All the 



dered that th d p m 1 p ssi 

Ehonld be p d d up h g ne: 
mind of the pe p! 

The rema k. f C 1 up n tl 

passage are 11 w hy f b g ; 

pended in Ih p n 'JV 

of men that he might nsher in a 1 
evidently from heaven. Had he bi 
detained biita few days upon the mou 
his authority would not have been sa 
lioned by so illustrious a miracle, 1 
forty days, therefore, thus spent gav 
full attestation to his ci 



1. [B. C. uni. 

ine legate; lor the endurance of so 
long a fast evidently exceeded the pow- 
ers of human nature. In order that the 
raiyesty of the law might be unques- 
tioned, its minister was distinguished 
by an angelical glory. Ho expressly 
issetls of himself that he neither drank 
water nor lasted of bread, that by be- 
ing thus distinguished fVom ordinary 
mortals his ofiicial dignity might be 
superior to exception. We are to un- 
derstand the fast, therefore, here men- 
tioned not as ona of mere temperance 
or sobriety, but of singular privilege, in 
which a temporary immunity I'rom the 
infirmity of the flesh was granted, 
that his condition might bo shown to 
be Euper.human, He was unconscious 
lOr did he struck any more 
with the appetite for food than one of 
angels. Therefore Ibis abstinence 
never drawn into a precedent by 
any of the prophets, nor did any one 
think of imitating what all knew was 
not intended for themselves. I except 
the case of Elijah, who was sent to re- 
new the law which had almost perished 
from Israel, and who, as a second Mo- 
ses, abstained from food and drink for 

forty days.' < And he wrote upon 

the lablu, &c. Thai is, God wrote, as 
is evident from the proof adduced under 
tlie foregoing remarks, v. 27. 'Moses 
heard, and God wrote. Our true Moses 
repairs that law of God which we, in 
our nature, had broken; he revives it 
for us, and it is accepted of God, no 
less than if the first character of hia law 



g but th 



itill entit 



table ; it 



Wecc 



sGodt 



it. Our hearts are but a bara 
11 God by his finger engrave his 

ough quarry; hew thou us out, and 
quare us fit for thee to write upon. 
, Bp.Hall. 

I. And it came to pass v<hen Moses 
e down, &c. [Notwithstanding the 
ht air of confusion in the stalemenE 
L of this verse, the meanii^ of the writer 
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29 IT And it came to pass when 
Moses came down from m.ount 
Sinai (witli the etwo tables of 
testimony in. Moses' hand, when 



The time of Jehovah^s ' ta 

Mm' was indeed prior to his coming 

that his face began to shii 

had iiol become conscious of the fact 

till nftet he had descended. The rea- 

and not when he came down the first 
time from the mount undoubtedly 
that during the second time ha had 
favored with far more glorious views of 
the diviao character and parfeclior 
than before. The original for ' wii 
not that the skin of his lace shone' 
t-OtS -115 Tip 13 JTi &)> !o ynda. I 
karan bt yanoup, were the Terb "^"ip 
karan, signilies to irradiaie, to shoot 
forth or emit rays 0/ lighl ; whenc 
from the idea of sADoWny/oj-M, comi 
the noun 1"lp keren, a horn. This fai 
throH's an important light upon the wel 
koowQ passage in the eublime descrip- 
tion of Ihe Most High, Hah. " ~_ \ 
'God came from Teman, and the Holy 
One from mount Paran. Ssloh. Hi 
glory covered the henyens, and the 
earth was full of his praise. Am 
brightness was as the light; he had 
horns coming out of his hands; and 
there was the hiding of his power.' 
Il is not perhaps to be confidently 
afiirmed that this rendering is errone- 
ous, inasmuch as the original word is 
that which is usually and properly 
translated horns. Yet we think that 
scarcely any one can help being con- 
scious of some slight incongruity in the 
imagery. The head, and not the hands, 
b the proper place for the outgrowth 
of ftorns. But suppose the term to be 
rendered ' rays,' and to have reference 
to the atriaming ot fiasking splendors 
which emanated from the hands of the 



he came down from the mount) 
that Moses wist not that hthe skin 
of his face shone, wiiiie he talked 
with him. 

iMaii.n.a. aCor,3,7.13. 
personified glwy "f Jeliovah, and the 
image is fer more grand and impressive 
Conceive the word, in fact, to be hut 
another term for lightniags, and we 
see at once with what propriety il is 
added, 'And there was the hiding of his 
power,' What more striking emblem 
could be imagined of the resistless 
might of Omnipotence? Here too we 
are not improbably enabled to trace the 
origin of the ancient Greek mylhologic 
device, which represents Jupiter, the 
father of the gods, as grasping the 
lightnings or thunderbotls in his right 
hand, as a symbol of his power 



We I 






ever, as ralher probab 
Whatever may be thought of it, no 
doubt can remain as to the etymologi- 
cal affinity between 'raya' and 'horns,' 
and with this fact before us, we can 
easily account for the strange render- 
ing of the Lat. Vulgate; 'Ignorabat 
quod cornutaessetfacies sua,' he knevr 
not thai his face was hobhed, which is 
evidently as improper as it would be 
to Iranslale the word ' rayed' when ap- 
plied to an OK or a goal. Yet in ac- 
cordance with this error, the Italian 






wiih 



is that in 



any other version, have for the most 
lart represented Moses with the un- 
oulh appendage of horns.' These 
have been copied into engrav- 
nthibli- 
him thus depict- 
id. This circumstance of 'rays' and 
horns' having a common radical has 
ed moreover to a verbal as well as n 
jictoTial confounding the two. Thus 
the eloquent Jeremy Taylor in his 
Holy Dying,' p. 17, describes the ris- 
[ig sun as ' peeping over the eastern 
hills, thrusting out his goldm hornt.' 
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The Gr. veision renders nearer to the 
sense of the original b; liSa^n-jrai, was 
glorified, OT made gloriaus, whence 
Ihe apostle, 3 Cor. 3. "V, says, 'The 
children o{ Israel could iiol steadfast- 
ly behold the face of Moses for the 
glory (,5o(a) of his coiintenatioe, i. e. 
the exceeding brightness. Chal. 'Mo- 
ses knew DO) that the brightness of 
the gloT]' of his face was muUiplied,' 
Sit Thonias Brown, according lo the 
Editor of the Pictorial Bible, is prob- 
ablf correct in his understanding of the 
matter, after Tremellius and Estius ; 
'His face was radiant, and dispersii^ 
beams, like man; homs or cones about 
his head ; which is also consonant unto 
the original signification, and yet ob- 
Bcrved in the pieces (piclates) of our 
Savior and the Virgin Mary, who are 

radiant halos, a1>out their bead ; which, 
after Ihe French enpression, are tailed, 
the Glory.' He remarks, moreover, 
that the custom among painters of put- 
ting ' glories' around the heads of sa- 
cred persons no doubt arDt<e from this 
fact concerning Moses. 'We ore not 
aware,' says he, 'of any other author- 
ity, except that Ihe raiment of Christ 
became shining at the transfiguration. 
The ancient heathen considered an ir- 
radiation or lambent flame sbotit the 
head, as a manifestation of the divine 
faior and protection. But whether this 
arose from any tradition concerning 
Moses it is impossible to determine.' 
The notions of the Mohammedans on 
this subject, which ate very curious, and 
which probably arose from a Scriptural 
source, may be seen detailed in my 

'Life of Mohammed.' IT Wist not 

(iot the skin of hi) face shone. What 
was visible to others was hidden to him- 
self. Although from the efi-ects of his 
transforming communion with Ihe di- 
vine presence he had become in a meas- 
ure 'changed into the same imi^e, from 
glory CO glory,' yet he remained in per- 
fect unconsciousness of the fact '. How 



this could have happened, we feel but 






, Calvin thinlu 






maj have been restrained 
from" bursting forlli until Moses came 
into the immediate presence of Aaron 
and thepeople, (hat they might have 
an impressive view of the phenomenon. 
But however this may he, it is a theme 
of more profitable contemplation as 
viewed in its emblemalical applica- 
tions. 'He wist not that the shin of 
his face shnne;' nor is it eser found 
that those who bear much of the divine 
imi^e are conscious of the moral glory 
which has passed upon them. Their 
minds are so fixed upon their own de- 
fects; they are so deeply convinced of 
the corruption of their nature ; they are 
so profoundly penetrated with the sense 
of their ill desert, that so far from re- 
cognising any peculiar tokens of divine 
favor in themselves, they are rathei 
prone to say with Job, ■ If 1 had call- 
ed, and he liad answered me ; yet would 
I not believe that he had hearkened un- 
to my voice.' Instead of realizing the 
possession of distinguished graces, they 
still count themselves as 'less than Ihe 
least of all saints,' To others their 
spiritual eicellencies shine forth with 
great lustre, bnt they are blind to them 
and the nearer they attain 
of the divine glory; the 



finite ej 

do they become of its eflectsopon them. 
Has one been recently on the mount in 
beatific fellowship with God, Ihe evi- 
dence of it will appear when he comes 
down. It will show itself in the height- 
ened meekness and sweetness of hie 
temper, in the sanctity of his demeanor, 
in the quickened zeal of his efforts to 
do good, and in the subdued, heavenly, 
and Christ-like spirit that breathes 
through all hi 



this he 



vill i. 



iself 
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30 And when Aaron and all lie 
children of Israel saw Moses, be- 
hold, the skin of his face shone ; 
and (hey were afraid to come nigh 



humble sense of ouf own unwortliiness 
and maoirold inHrmiiieE, as will make 
U3 even overlook and forget tbat whicli 
mskes our faces shine.' Henry, 



i they u 



;B of tl 



nigh hi 

being strangely repelled frain liis pres- 
sence, wos probably the first intinmlion 
that Mosea had of there being any thing 
pretematurai or peculiar in hie appear- 
ance. How must he have been sur- 
prised to find himself the imsnspecting 
cause of n dispersion among his friends, 
somewhat similar to that which took 









jiigl; that 'Ihey went badcward and 
fell to Che ground!' But why this in- 
timidation at this lime? W)ml ma<ie 
IsibbI 10 slirink from the face of their 
leader, intercessor, and friend) What 
could render the presence of his affeC' 

Moses had come to ihi 
OTerflowing with good will, and exult- 
ing in the thought of having procured 
pardon and reconciliation for their of- 
fences. Why then do they avoid his 
presence, instead of greeting I" 
a cordial wejconiei Alas, the 
ward impulse which led ihe first 



gressors t< 



fl themselves from tl 



presence of the Lord,' is at work 

their bosoms. It is conscious guilt (h 

13 driving lliem away from 

goodness. TTuder the awfi 

the glory of Jehovah a fei 

fore they had earnestly besought, saj- 

Will hear.' But now even Ihe bare look 
of Moses nils them with disoi 
they Qee from the sight of it ! 



31 And Moses called unto them ; 

lad Aaron and all the rulers of the 
congregation returned unto him; 
and Moses talked witli them. 



easing conscience has so disturbed their 
perception, that Ihe beaming radiance 
of his countenance has converted him 
flaming minister of heaven pre- 
pared to BjecutB vengeance upon them ! 
That which should have comforted, af- 
frights them ; yea, Aaron himself, that 



before 









and speak with God, now is afraid to 
see him that had seen God! Such 
a fear there ia in guiltiness — such 
confidence in innocency. When the 
soul is once cleared from sin, it shall 
run to that glory with joy, ihe least 
glimpse whereof now appals it, and 
sends it away in terror. How could 
the Israelites now choose but think. 
How shall we abide to look God in the 
face, since our eyes are dazzled with 
the face of Moses! And well may we 
stiil ai^ue, if the imc^e of God which 
he hath set in the fleshiy forehead ot 
authority daunt us, how shall we stand 
before the dreadful tribunal of heaven!' 
Bp. Mall. 

■ " Moses tailed tinlo lliem, &c. 



Whati 



might h 



it was nothing in the stale of his feel- 
ings towards Ihem. The real cause, 

and far from being elated with the 
honor conferred upon him or desirous 
to make his authority felt in keeping 
his people si a distance, his disposition 
is quite the reverse. Considered in it- 
self, the phenomenon would Wnd great- 
ly to enhance his authority among the 
congr^ation. There could not be a more 
striking attestation to the divine cora- 
which he had received, as their 



eader 



Jid law 
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dcm could liave oonrerred. It was in 
faol a. crown of light lo liis head i and 
decisively matked biin out ns one who 
was appoioted of God to fill the pluce 
which be occupied. Tet he is far from 
pridiog himself upon this distinction, 
or from a desire to overawe his breth- 
ren. On the eontrary he is exceedingly 
aniious to reassure their confidence. 
Accordingly in all the simplicity of a 
kind and aSectionate spiril, he iuTitsE 
them 10 come neat. And in order tore, 
move all let or hindrance to their re- 
luming, he covers his doe with a 
Teil, uhieh he continued to wear all 
the time that he was speaking to Ihem, 
but laid aside whenever he went into 
the tabernacle lo appear before llie 
Lord. In doing this, he set a noble ex- 
imple of cbndescending meekness, of 
modesty, of self-renunciation. Had he 
been a man of another mould, he would 
probably have stood upon his preri^. 
alive, and said, 'If God has been pleas- 
;d miraculously to distinguish me, am 
I responsible for the efiects of M If 
there is a supernatural splendor about 
my face, God put it Ihere ; and it is not 
probable ihat he would have made it so 
conspicuous had he injended it should 
be concealed. It is much more proper 
ihat you should hide your guilty heads, 
Ihan that I should, draw a veil over 
mine.' But so spake not Moses. He 
chose rather to hide from their view 
Ihe wonderful work of God upon his 
person than la forego the opportunity 
of declaring his will to the people — a 
conduct which fully warrants the re- 
mark of Bp. Hall, that ' Moses had 
more glory by his veil than by his 
face.' Vain glory always defeats Ihe 
ends at which it aims, while humility 
gains the point ofwhich it little thoi^ht, 
for which it was leasl of ail anxious. 
Who does but esleem Moses, modestly 
shrouded in a veil, infinitely more than 
he does the most loquacious boaster 
and exhibitor of himself, who evet 
sought to shine in the eyes of men, 



while ho heeded not how he might ap- 
pear in the eyes of God? In this in- 

should ever mark the deportment of 
him, who is favored with high spirit- 
ual attainments and revelations. It is 
indeed scarcely possible lo converse 
much with God without appearing more 
glorious in the eyes of man. But no- 
thing can be more foreign lo the temper 
of such a man Ihan an ostentatious 
blazoniog of what God has done for his 
soul. He will not bo forward to talk 
of remarkable discoveries, to exhibit 
the shining of his face, lo abash and 
confound a less favored brother. On 
Ihe contrary, he will be meek, modest, 
and retiring. He will be more anxious 
lo do good to others, than to gain eclat 
for himself. He will accommodate him- 
self to iha weakness of those whose 
progress may not have kept pace with 
his own. He will strive to abate eniiy 
by condescension and courtesy, nor will 
he be forward to make his experiences 



;ofdis( 



nnless, 



in the 



ease of Paul, a supreme regard to Iha 
glory of God may compel him to bear 
witness to extraordinary manifests- 
ttoUE, in order lo pul to shame and 
silence (he disparaging reflections of 
gainsayers. Even then it will be a. re- 
be made only because it is extorted by 
a paramounl regard lo the interests ol 
truth. He will say, or at least feel, 
with the aposlle, ' I am become a fool 
in glorying ; ye have compelled me.' 

Again, the incident before us ia a 
plain and striking lesson to all who on. 
derlake to instruct others. It is a piti. 
ful ambition, to seek merely to shine, 
The great aim of a moral teacher should 
be to communicate mosl effeclually use- 
ful and saving knowledge. In doing 
this he is to Ihink little of what imme- 
diately concerns himself, or the imprei 



nay pel 






onally m 



, If 

. of God, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



32 Aaid afterward all the oliUdren 
of Israel came nigh: "and he gave 
them in commatidment all that 
the Lord had spoken, with him in 



himself so mew hat obscured? He is re- 
quired to consult the condition and ca- 



He is 



a their 






a accommodate iiimself 



a op- 
ir minds wiih a burden even of 
truth i he is iii^l tilings lo study their 
ediQcation. So doing he may safely 
lea™ his reputation to God. He will 
take care of i(. Let his mind be intent 
upon usefulness; let him be willing 
joyfallf ID give up fame for [he sake of 
doini^good, and he need not fear but as 
much celebrity will crown his name as 
will hene&t the cause to which he is de- 
voted, and more he will not desire. 

fint the Tell which Moses constantly 
wore in his intercourse with (he peopiCj 
he laid aside whenever he went to com- 
mune with God, and to receive inslruc- 
tion from him. There the kslre of his 
face would be renewed and brightened 
agHin in (he beams of that splendor 
from which it had been firs( receiied ; 
and doubdess on every return from such 
visits, the laraeliies would perceive 
that he had been with God. And so 
ths truth will generally evince itself 

favored with near approaches to God 
in prayer and communion. His face 
will shine brighter upon every re- 
newed access lo the Ihrone of grace, 
and the beauty of the Lord his God 
will be percept- 



: and m 



ransfomi 



ibiy n 

the image of that with which he is 
familiar. His very eslerior will be 
melioraled and improved. The eier- 



33 And tUl Moses had done speak- 
ing with, them, he put ^ a vail oil 



creased affability and graciousness of 
the whole deportment. The world it- 
self will take knowledge of the disciple 
who has been with Jesus, Yet the 
remark si^^s led by (his part of 






I, tha( 



ourselves before God every veil 
must be laid aside, and no disguise or 
concealment atlenipled before the eyes 

to whom all things are naked and open. 
As we do in fact appear then in the un- 
veiled truth of our character, it is folly 



rith God 



pulled off his 



ion he should present lo 
God that face which he had made; 
there had been more need of his veil to 
hide (he glorious face of God from him, 
than lo hide his from God; but hia 
faith and thankfulness serve for both 
these uses. Hypocrites ere contrary 
to Moses. He showed his worst to 
men, his best lo God ; (hey show their 
best to men, their worst lo God ; but 
God sees both their veil and their face ; 
and I know not whether he more hales 
their veil of dissimulatioii, or Iheir face 
of wickedness.' Bp.Sall. 

33- And till Mosea had done speak- 
ing withlheitt, hepnl aveil onkia/ace. 
The sense is ondoubledly correctly rend- 
ered, althoughtbe idiom of the original 
requires the insertion of 'till' in our 
translation. Rosenmuller and some few 
others do indeed contend that the irue 
rendering requires the omission of all 
supplementary words, inasmuch as Mo- 
ses inlended to say Ihat he had finished 
speaking before he assumed a veil. 
But this construclion goes so decidedly 
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34 But ■ ivhen Moses went in be- 
fore ihe LoKD to speak with him, 
he took the vai! off, until he came , 
out. And he came out and spake 
unto the children of Israel that 
which he was commanded. 

1 2 Cor. 3. 16, 

against the whole current of ancient 
interpreters, and the manifest drift of 
the context, that it will be superfluons 
lahorto conAite it. We have no hest- 
lation in lalting the passage as it reads, 
Biid thus understood we are led to view 
it in oonneiion with the typical appli- 
calionmade of it by the apostle, 2 Cor. 
S. 6 — 18, He evidently employs the 
incident as shadowing forth in a typical 
way the relative glories of the legal 
and evangelical dispensations. We give 
ihe passage at length. ' But if the 



Ihe childrei 



could n 



o that 
stead- 
fastly behold the lace of Moses for (he 
glory of his countenance ; which glory 
was to be done away: How shall not 
the ministration of the Spirit he rather 
gloriousl For if the ministration of 
condemnation be glory, much more 
dolh the minislralion of righteousness 
exceed in glory. For even thai which 
was made glorious had no glory in this 
respect, by reason of Ihe glory that ex- 
eelleth. For if that which is done away 
nas glorious, much more that vihich 
remaineth is glorious. Seeing then that 
we have such hope, we use great plain- 
ness of speech: And not as Moses, 
which pat a veil over his face, that the 
children of Israel could not steadfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolish- 
ed: But their minds were blinded: for 
until this day remaineth the same veil 
untaken away in the reading of Iho old 
testament ; which veil is done away in 
Christ. But even unio this day, when 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their 
heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn 
to the Lord, the veil shall be taken 
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35 And the children of Israel saw 
the face of Moses, that the skin 
of Moses' face shone; and Moses 
put the Tail upon his face again, 
unlil he went in to speak with 



away. Now the Lord is that Spirit! 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. But we allj with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are chajiged into tile same 
image from glory to gljry, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.' Here il is ob- 
tio:is that Moses appearing with his 
face veiled stands as a symbol of his 
own dispensation, which was in fact 
only the gospel under a veil, Wbelber 
Moses himself was conscious thai any 
such mystic or spiritual import was 
couched under the incident may well 
be doubled ; but we can have no doubt 
that the Spirit of God by the hand of 
Paul has sanctioned this allegorical use 
of the fact in question. It is plainly 
set before us as having a three-fold 
pliasis of emblematic meaning. 

(1.) It is represented as being sym- 
lolical of the intrinsic glory or excel- 
lence of that dispensation, nolwilh- 
standmg it is tlie special drifE of the 
aposile to show [hat however glorious 
orezcellent that dispensation was, it had 
no glory compared with the superior 
glory of the gospel. The law was 
glorious in the pure and holy nature of 
its precepts, which reflected the attri- 
butes of a glorious God, and it was 
glorious in the circumstances of its de- 
livery. But as tbegloryof Moses' face 
was absorbed and lost in the splendor 
of God when he went into his presence 
in the tabernacle or on tlie mount, so 
the brightness and eicellence of the 
Mosaic dispensation are eclipsed and 
swallowed up in the transcendant bright- 
ness of the gospel. The one is the 
shadow, the other the substance. The 
of 
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then underva.lue our distinguished priv- 
ileges. We sbould no doubt be prone 
to think ourselues highly fevored had 
we, like ihe Jews, a minister of God's 
word, in whose very face we could see 
a miraculous and divine light shining 
coatinniklly to prove him a man of God; 
but vie huve in fact a iar greater priv- 
ilege in the glorious gospel of the bless- 
ed God] which is conntantl; sliedding 
forth the light of life, and irradiating 
men's minds with its epiritusl beams. 

(2.) It is used by the apostle lo rep- 
resent tl]e compHTMine abacurity of the 
Mosaic dispensation. The veil inti- 
tnaled the indistinct view which the Is- 
ntelitea had of the ultimate scope of 
their law. Theirs was a system of 
snd ceremonies, coder which was v>ri^ 
ped ap et covtred a variety of spirilual 
subjects that their minds did not pene- 
trate. They did not lift the veil so as to 
obtain a sight of the spiritual treasures 
which it concealed. They did not look 
to the 'end of the commandment,' which 
was to be ' abolished,' but rested in the 
mere letter, or literal meaitiog, which 
was compatalively mei^re and barren. 

(3.) It represents the blindnesa and 
ignorance under which the Jewish mind 
iaboreil down to the time when Paul 
wrote, and which is not even yel, after 
[he lapse of eighteen hundred years, re- 
moved. Age after age the inveterate pre- 
judice and obduracy of the Jewish heart 
has prevented them from discerning the 

ores, types, and institutions, just as 
effectually as the veil on the face of 
Moses prevented them from beholding 
Ibc beauty of his countenance. They 
read the books of their lawgiver, but in 
Ihe sacrifices and services there pre- 
scribed they see no intimation of that 
Lamb of richer blood aod that Priest 
of higher name, whom tee are taught to 
recognise as foreshadowed by them. 
They read the predictions of the proph- 
ets, but they do not see them pointing 



to the Savior Qirist, the truj Messiah, 
in whom all their oracles are fulfilled. 
The thick veil of error and unbelief is 
npon their minds, and until that is taken 
away, as we laatn it eventually shall 
! glory of God in the 



gospel 






But let it not be forgotten that this 
veil of darkness and unbelief is not con; 
fined lo the Jewish people. The nat- 
ural man, whether Jew or Gentile, does 
not receive the things of the Spirit ol 
God. We see it and wonder at it in 
Ihem, but are unconscious of it in our- 
nines. Yet we are in fact monuments 
of greater obduracy than they, because 
there was in the very nature of the 
case, a veil cast over tlieir dispensation 
which is removed from ours. I.el us 
be reminded (ben that ' if the gospel be 
kid (Gr. ^eta\,:^i,ivoy, veiled) it is hid 
lo them that are lost, in whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not. The 
prevailing power of a worldly spirit 
may as effeclnally tend lo judaize our 
minds and thus obscure our spiritual 
vision, as the sltictesl adherence to the 
traditions of Babbioical elders. How 
earnestly then should we strive to di- 
vest ourselves of every interposing me- 
dium that would prevent the free ad- 
mission of Ihe glorious light of the gos- 
pel into our souls I With what a trans- 
forming power does it come ! To what 
a height of privilege aod blessedness 
does it exalt its possessor ! 'We all, 
wilh open face, beholding as in a glasa 
the glory of Ihe Lord, arc changed 
into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.' These words contain an evident 
allusion to the Old Testament narrative 






>t betwc 



The 



he genius of the two disp 
t relates to tlie privilege of their ro- 
pcclivc subjecls. When Moses was 
ivored wilh aparlial view of the glory 
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of God Bshe passed by bim, hairas not 
only slQtioned in a caTe, a eleft in Ilie 
rock, bm a cloud was itilerposed be- 
tween him and the resplendent objed 
of hU vision, lest its btighlness should 
be too dazzling for his visual powers. 
Yet aotwithstanding this precBulion, 
so much of (he splendor of [he diiine 
glory was communicated to his coun- 
tenanee that he was obliged to veil him- 
self when he appeared before the people. 
As he conld not see God withoul the 
medium of a cloud, so they could not 
see hint wilhout the medium of a veil. 
The one was the counterpart of the 
other, Bnt under the gosijel (he case 
is entirely ehanged. We can now look 
upon the mora! glory of God ' wi[h open 
face,' without any intervening cloud or 
veil. And when he says we behold this 
glory 'as in a glass' (t^rorrpfo^m,), 
the allusion is doubtless to the effect 
produced by looking inio a highly bum- 
ished mirror. Macknighl renders il, 
' we all refiectit^ as mirrors the glory 
of the Lord.' If a strong light were 
thrown upon the polished surface of a 
mirror, the rays would be cast by re- 
flection upon the lace of Ihe beholder, 
which would consequently be strongly 

extent with Moses. The radiation that 
came upon hlin from the glory of ihe 
Sbekinab, and so wondrously illumined 
his face, was a kind of flashing reflec- 
tion from (he (ranscendan( brightness 
of the Deity. But still more signally 
does this occur under the gospel. The 
glory of God, the splendor of the divine 
perfections, is thrown on the gospel, so 
to speak, like a bright light ou a pol- 
ished mirror, and that glory is so re- 
plates i(, that he appears to be trans- 
formed into (he same image. Nothing 
can be more significant or happy than 
the flgnre employed ; and we shoald at 
least draw from it the inference, that 
we are not to rest satisfied unless we 
find that the view which we take of the 
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divine character in the gospei is as. 
timUating. No visihle effect analogous 
to that vrought upon Moses is indeed 
to be expected to he produced upon our 
bodies, but Ihe character of our minds 
will be aifecled, Ihe graces of our souls 
will be quickened, by habitual inter- 
course and converse with the glorious 
realities of (he gos])el of Christ. Nor 
should any thing short of this content 
those who are hoping at last to ' awake 
in bis likeness.' 

Again, we learn from (his incident as 
used by the apostle, how much the Old 
Testament and the New s*rve mutually 
to explain each other. Very often what 
is obscure in the former becomes lumin- 
ous in (he laKer; and again, what is 
dark or indt8(inc( in the New Testa- 
ment often receives a flood of light 
kindred passage ir 



Kosei 



remjun 






f (ru(h could possibly come into 
vc^ue, (han (ha[ (he Old Testament is 
superseded by Ihe New, and therefore 
that the study of it has but slight claims 
upon the Christian. The Old and the 
New Testament Ibrm one continuous 
system of revelation, the lalter being 
merelylhedevelopement of the interior 

typical shadows, of the former. He 
who sees in the books of Moses and the 
other writings of Ihe Old Teslamenl, 
nothing but the histories of certain 
evcnls long since past, and a mass of 
religious usages and ceremonies prac- 
tised by a particular people, with none 
of which we have any special concern, 
may be said to look not merely with a 
iieti, but with a bandage, upon his eyes, 
and as he reads without understand- 
ing, he reads without profit. Such an 
one is not only unfaithful to the true 
interests ofhisownsonl, but he Is guilty 
of downright dispatogemcnt of Ihe ora- 
cles of God, which ate able to make us 
wise unto salvation. Let us then pray 
the prayer of David in reference to tha 
same Scriptures, 'Open thou mine eyes 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 
A MD Moses gathered all the 
■^ congregation of the children 
cf Israel together, aad said unio 
them, 'Thesearethe words which 
the Loud hath commanded, that 
ye should do ihem. 

that I may behold wondrous chings oul 

Finally, let the su^astioQ come 
iiome to us in all its power, that if we 
helong to the true Israel of God we 
shall not always see thus through e 
glass darkly. The glimpses of the 
heavenly glory which we catch hi 
below from time to lime are indeed 
freshing and precious to the soul. I 
they are transient and evanescent. God 
reveals himself as he did to Moses, in 
pBssingby. We see Ilim for a moment, 
and he is gone. But the time is at 
hand when the beatific vision will be at 
once perfect and perpetual. In what 
lustre and glory will (he children of 
the kingdom Ihon shine forth ! Wliat 
will be the blissful state of those who 
shall bo admitted into the paradise ol 
God, when they shall each of them ap. 
pear in a splendor not like that wliich 
invested Moses at mount Sinai, but 
rather like that Which enrobed him as 
a garmenl of light at the irensfigui 



lof ir 






w dif- 



ferent from our present state! Now 
we see but vaguely, and know but in 
pari. There we shall see face to face, 
and kiiSw as we are known ; for no 
cloud will intercept the enraptured 
vision. Was Moses made bonorabtt 
in the sight of the chosen tribes, by 
converse with Jehovah at Sinai) What 
then will be their glory, who shall en- 



j,iya 






rtipled as the flowings of his love 



S b Six days shall wovk be done, 
hut on the Seventh day there shall 
be to you an holy day, a sabbath 
of rest to the Lokd; whosoever 
doeth work therein shall be put lo 
death. 
Hell. 20.9. a 31. 14, 15. I.ev.S3.3- Numb. 

sun in the kingdom of their Father,' a 
blessed spectacle to each other,and to 
all the kindreds of heaven ! It will be 
[he eternal day of Christ's and his 
saint's trans%uration, when the^ slwll 
say, with a rapture wliich Peter could 
not feel, even oli the holy mount, 
'Master, it is good for us lobe here !' 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Offerings for the Tabernacle. 

1, 2, And Mosea gnlJiersii all Ihe con- 
gregation of Ihe children of Israel, Btc. 
God having now become reconciled lo 
liis people, and the covenant which thay 
had', on their part, annulled by their re- 
cent transgression, having been gra- 
ciously renewed, the delayed work of 
building the Tabernacle is ordered 
to go on. This edifice was to be con- 
strncted and furnished of materials sup- 
plied by (he liberality of the people; 
and they were no* gathered together 
to receive afresh the inliniation of iho 
Lord's will respecting the undarlaking. 
The directions now given are prefaced 
with a repetition of the law of the 
Sabbath. As the sanctification of the 
seventh day is all along represented as 
a point of prime moment in the system 
of religions service ordaiiied by God, 
we are not to be surprised to find it 
again and again insisted on and enforc- 
ed in a great variety of ways. In the 
original the command is given in terms 
of peculiar emphasis; — 'On the seventh 
day there shall be to you holiness, a 
sabbath of sabbatism to the Lord.' On 
that day no work was to be done, not 
even the work of the tabernacle. The 
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3 »YeshaUkindleiio fire through- 
out your habitations upon the sab- 
batk-day. 

4 H And Moses spake unto all 
the congregation of the childfen of 
Israel, saying, ^ This is the thing 



sonciily of the Sabbalh was greater 
than that ol the sanctuary, and its holy 
rest must not be inTaded under any pre- 
tence whatever. However imporlnnt the 
outward apparatus of worship, it was 
of less coDsequGDcc than the spiritual 
s of the soul. One day 



voted 

10 a hallowed recess from secular busi- 
ness, and to a devout meditation upon 
those themes which the Sabbath was 
intended to familiarise to their minds. 

that was past, and typical of one that 
ivas to come- Its peculiar desi^atiou, 
' sabbath of sabbalism,' points to a spe- 
cial plenitude in the degree of rest 
which it implied, as if it were a de- 
signed shadow of that rest, spiritual 
and eternal, which remains for the peo- 
ple of God. If Whosoever doelh irorft 

therein shall be pat to dealh. The clear 
and explicit declaration of this precept 
and its frequent repetition, could leave 
room for no possible doubt as to the 
will of God respecting it; and conse- 
quently the guilt of violating it would 
be enhanced in proportion. On these 
grounds, therefore, the severe penalty 
of death is annejed to the command, 
from vhich it is evident that it was 
considered in this relation asajuiiictaj 

3. Ye shall kindle no fire, kc. Hot, 
probably, that fires in their private 
dwellings were absolutely forbidden at 
all ssasons, for the winters in Judea 



very c 



; the 



n mainly 

Stcs bein^ made for the purpose of car. 
lying on the work of the sanctuary, 



■which the Lord 



ided, say- 



5 Talte ye fromamongyouanof- 
fering unto the Lord ; e whosoever 
is of a willing heart, let him bring 
it, an offering of the Los,b; gold, 
and silv^er, and brass. 






of w 



light interpret af 
,r a broach of I 
precept they w 



. By this 
I the other 
hand, that no plea of this Itind would 
avail; lliat none of tlie various pro- 
cesses of fusing or moulding- the gold, 
or silver, or brass appointed for the 
work of the tabernacle would be allow- 
ed to interfere with the devout observ- 
ance of holy time, when every thing 
but the duties of worship were to come 
to a solemn pause. The spirit of the 
precept probahly applies to many spe- 
cies of employment which, under the 
plea of necessity, are at the present day 
prosecuted on the Sabbath. 

3. Take ye from among you an offiT- 
ing unto the Lord. Heb. riMTin (eru- 
mak,a hiavt-offering, from 611 rum, 
to be lifted up, exalted, elevated. Gr. 
and Chal. 'a separation;' i. e. a gift 
separated and set apart to the servica 
of God, from their other possassions. 
See Note on Ex. 39. 3S. In the requi- 
sition for their offerings or gifls it wiil 
he observed that Moses put no compul- 
upon the people, nor did he give 






itily 



the di^erent articles which Ihay should 
bring. The whole was to be left to the 
promptmgs of their own willing and 
generous hearts, God loves a cheerful 
giver, and instead of imposing a tai, 
ha offered them an opportunity of show- 
ing, by spontaneous eipressions, how 
much they were disposed to do for him 
who had laid them under such infinite 
obligations. The most costly offering 
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6 And blue, and pmple, aud scar- 
let, and fine linen, and goats' hair, 

7 And rains' skinadyed red, and 
badgeis' skrns, and shittim-wood. 

8 And oil for ihe light, i"and 
spices for anointing oil, and for tlie 



eat loo small for him wlio Hcoepieih ao. 
cording (a that a man liaifi, and not ac- 
cording to that he hath not. To Iha 
same principle God row addresses him- 
self in making his demands for the 
charitable contributions of his people. 
We have not indeed any such materiid 
building 10 raise, and therefore may be 

same occasion for the display of liber- 
ality does not eiist. But is there not 
a epirUwU lemple whieb God designs 
to have erected for himself, wherein he 



le glorified! And is 



It thnt 



I! forth 



any wlilth can be formed by hitman 
hands? Should not the manifestation 
of his presence, an< 
of his kingdom in t 
our zeal, as much as the erection oi 
that fabric in the wilderness did lilt 
zeal of the laiacliles? The material 
tabernacle was only a shadow of that 
belter habitation wherein God deligh 
to dwell. To the erection of this spir 
ual house every true christian Israeli 
is called to contribute according as & 
hath given him ability. And let it be 
ever remembered that the blessing wil! 
go with Dur contributions according to 
the free, cordial, generous spirit with 
wliich ihey are made, 
amount given, but the 



of a 



1 God- 



sight. Even the 
in her two mites will receive an equal 
plaudit with Acaunah, of whom it is 
said, 'All these things did Araunah, as 
a king, give unto the king.' They who 
do what they can show evidently that 
they would do mnr« if they could. 



9 And onyx-stones, and stones to 
be set for the ephod, and for Che 
breast-plafe. 

10 And s every -wise-Jiearted 
among you shall come, and make 
all that the Lord hath coramand- 
ed; 



IT 0/ a tDiUiitg 'i-f'^'-t- Heb. Ini 3113 
nediblibbo,wmin3(,in) his heart. The 
ordinal term y^-p nadib, signifying 
free, apanlaneaua, Hberal, and some- 
times rendered noble, is more frequent, 
ly employed as a designation of princet, 
from (ha gtnemaity, and nobleness, and 
lorgeneuo/ioui by whiclilhsy are sup- 
posed lo he characterised. In its sub- 
stantive form it occurs Ps. 63.9, 'Thou, 
O God, didst send a plentiful rain, 
whereby then didst confirm thine ii 






Heb.' 



rain of liberalities ;' which Chandler in 
his Life of David, vol. S. p. 61, renders, 
■ a shower, as it were voluntarily fall- 
In;,' and refers it In the abuadaat sup< 

ply of manna and quails which descend- 
ed upon the IsraeliteE like a falling rain 
from heaven j an interpretation which 
seems to be condrmed by Ps. 78. SI, 3T, 
' He opened the doors of heaven, and 
rained down matina upon them to eat. 
Hs rained tlesh also upon them as dust, 
and feathered fowls like as the sand of 
(he sea.' 

6. Blue, and purple, and scarlel, &c. 
As the principal items contained in this 
chapter have already been latgely con- 
sidered in the Notes on chapters 25—31, 
the reader is referred to them and to 
the parallel texts in the margin for the 
requisite explanations. 

10. Every a-ixe-hearted. Heb. Js 
ai nSn kol hakam ISb, euery one iBiM 
of heart: i. e. apt, skilful, ingenious 
kinds of workmanship 



ed. The si 
le women, V. 26, S6. 
nSlbn kolcmak is used va 
ously, according to Maimonides ; sob 






5 ap- 
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11 !> The tabernacle, his tent, and 
his coveting, his laches, and his 
boards, his bars, his pillars, anil his 
sockets ; 

13 i The ark, and the slaves 
thereof, with tiie mercy-seat, and 
the Tail of the covering; 

13 The ii tables, and his staves, 
and all his vessels, land the shew- 

14 1" The candlestick also for the 
light, and his furniture, and his 
lamps, with the oil for the light ; 

15 1 And the incense-allar, and 
his staves, oand the anointinff oil, 
and pthe sweet incense, and the 
hanging for the door at the enter- 
ing in of the lahernacle ; 

16 q The allar of burnt-offering, 
with his brazen srale, his staves, 
and ail his vessels, the iaver and 
his foot; 



times for a deep knowledge of diving 
things; sometimes for moral virtue; 

chaiiical arts; and sometimes for cral^ 
and subtlety. A passage in Homer, 
quoted by Aristotle, remarkably coin- 
ciding with this, shows that this sense 
of the term is not unknown to classical 
nsc^e; 'The gods neither mads him a 
ditcher, nor a plowman, nor any other 
sort ofuJise man.' Upon this Aristotle 
observes, 'We ascribe wJjdojE in arts to 
those -who eicel in them.' Indeed the 
character given of Wisdom by Solo- 
mon, Prov. aia.wonld seem to earry 
with it an allusion to this sense of the 
term, 'I Wisdom dwell with prudence, 
and find out the knowledge oSwitty in- 
tentiom.' The word ab m, \eart, is 
used in accordance with the popular 
notions of that age and people, that tho 
heart is the seat of the understanding. 
11. The labernade, his tent, andhis 



17 ■■ The hangings of the court, 
his pillars, and their sockets, and 
the hanging for the door of the 

18 The pins of the tabernacle, 
and the pins of the court, and their 

19 'The clothes of service, to do 
ervice in the holyp^ace, the holy 

garments for Aaron the priest, and 
the garments of his sons, to minis- 
ter in the priest's office. 

20 K And all the congregation of 
the children of Israel departed 
from tlie presence of Moses. 

21 And they came, every one 
' whose heart stirred him up, and 
every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and they brought the 
Lore's offering to the work of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, 
and for all his service, and for the 
holy garments. 

'ch-K.S. ■eb,8I.10.*8a.l,41.Numb. 



S.H. 1 Chraii.SS.3, 
; Cor. 8. 12. & B. 7. 



covering. These three terms e 


idenlly 


import in this conneiion the t 




teriov sets of curtains. Compa 


re Note 


Ex. 26. 1, where this sense of 


' laber- 



nacle' and ' lent' is confirmed. 

18. The pitia of the labernach, &c. 
These were not particularly mentioned 
before, though we have previously given 
a out of them under ch. 27. 10. Josophus 
says that to every board of the taber- 
nacle, and to every pillar of the court, 
there were ropes or cords fastened at 
the top, having the other end secured 

good distance olT was driven into the 
ground up to the head, a cubit deep. It 
was a nail or pin of this description 
which Jael drove into the temples oi 
Sisera. See Note on Judg. A. SI. 

20,31. And ail the cangrtgatian — de- 
parted, &c. Having had the will ol 
(!k>d now fully explained to them, they 
proceed deliberately to act in aeoord- 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



22 And they came, both men and | 
women, as maoy as were willing- ' 
heaited, and brought bracelets, and 
ear-rings, and rings, and tablets, all 
jewels of gold : and every man 
ihat offered, offered an offering of 
gold unto the Lord. 



Tbey retire from the assembl; la tbetr 
teiits, but only to return u^in with 
their oSerings in their hands. The; 
hud no bibles at liome with which to 
compare the requisitions of their lead- 
er, and 'see' if IhsEe things were so,' 
but his commands they regarded as im. 
perntive and ultimate, and would not 
allow their zeal lo coo! before obeying 
Ibcm. There was no doubt, in vie 
their recent tran^resaion, the working 
or a spirit very much okin to 
awakened by the apostle and described 
in his second epistle to the Corinthian 
church; 'For behoM Ibis self-same 
thing, Ihal ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in 
you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what 
zeal, yea, what revenge ! In nit things 
ye have approved youreelves to be clear 
in this matter.' The idea of having 
once done eiil ought to operate us 
powerful incentive to ever after doin 

good. IT Every one lohose Aeart 

itirred him up. Heb. lai 1S1D3 imst 
aaker neum libba, iMose heayt lifted 
him vp. Chal. 'Whose heart was 
laneouB.' Every one whose heart was 
raised to a free and cheerful pr< 
litude; and such undoubtedly was the 
case with the congregation en maa: 
We do not consider the language as I 
tended to bear invidiously upon sor 
by implying thai they were not th 
liberal; that ihey either did not oS 
at all or at best but grudgingly. It 
rather on intimation of [he general 
spirit which actuated the whole body 
of the people. Possibly individui ' 
93- 



23 And a every man with whom 
Tas found blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine linen, and goals' 
hair, and red skins of rams, and 
badgers' skins, brought them. 



u I Chton. s! 



leptions might have been found, but 
they are not regarded In the compre- 
hensive estimate of the Spirit. 
33. And they came, bolk men and 
omtn. Heb. filBSn ^5 b->B3sn ha- 
anashim at hannashira, the men upon, 
over and <d)ove, in addilion to, the wo- 
men) a peculiar phraseology, which 
implies, according to the Jewish critic 
Abrabanel, that the women came first 
and presented their offerings, and were 
then followed by the men. This sense 
is approved by Cartwright, one of the 
soundest commeotators who has ever 
undertaken lo illustrate the Scriptures 
from Rabbinical sources. Nor has the 
prompt and forward obedience of wo- 
man ever behed this character in any 

age of the world. IT And brought 

bracelets, and ear-rings, &c. Their of- 
ferii^.were larloDs according to their 
various possessions. They show them- 
selves, if any Ihing, more forward to 
give to the service of God (ban they 
had before been lo contribute to the 
fabrication of the go)den calf. There 
we read of ear-rings only having been 
offered, but here of all kinds of precious 
articles, as if nothing was too good or 
too rich to be jwrled milh for tho honor 
of God. Indeed it would seem from tho 
final clause of v. £2, thai the spirit of 
the otTerers was so aciieplahle in the 
sight of God Ihat ho regarded every of- 



iring. 






of gold. Even the goals' hair and 
rams' skins acquired so high a value in 
his esteem from the motives which 
prompted the givers, that they were 
accounted as oblations of pure gold 1 

T Tablets. ■ Heb. tKlTS kiimae. 

This is a very 'ioublful word, occurring 
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34 Every one that did offer an of- 
fering of silver and brass brought 
the Loeb's offering; and every man 
with whom was found shittim- 
wood for any work of the service, 
brought it. 

25 And all the women that were 
* wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands and hrouo-ht that which 
tl ey 1 ad spun bo h of blue, and 
of pu -pie aad of scarlet, and of 

b And all I e women whose 
ha ed hem up in wisdom 

spun goa 3 h 



only here and in Num. S2. bO. Geddes, 
Bootbroyd, nnd others render i1 by 
' lockets,' answering to the Romnn 

Virgil, which was a necklace formed 
nf gems or precious £lones, resemHing 
berries. Such trinkets are slill worn hy 
IheArabians. Bochartsnppnsesitwasa 
kind of supporting girdle worn by the wo. 
menroundthe bosom. TheEditor ofthe 
Pictorial Bible, on the other haiid, sup- 
poses it to have been an ornamented 
hoop or band surrounding the bead. 
His plates represent such an oraament 
among the arlicles of Egyptian cos- 
tume. They were at any rale prob. 
Ebly a pan of the spoils obtained from 

the Egyptians. IT Every Bion that 

o/ered. Heb. e|'^3n hSniph, tkat wa-cei; 
from the circumstance of their obla- 
tions beii^ headed up and Hatred when 
offered to the Lord ; consequently call- 
ed,Ei.38.34, 'a wave-offering.' 

25. And all the women that trert wise- 
hfarted, &c. The sense in whicli 'wis- 
dom' is predicated of all these various 
arts and handicrafts has been already 
explained above on v. ID. Here 
pears that the women were as forward 
in the good work as the men. They 
were not only willing to give, but 
makt. They not only resigned Ihi 
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27 And ^ the rulers brought onyx- 
itones, and stones to be set, for the 

ephod, and for the breast-plate ; 

28 And y spice, and oil for the 
light, and for the anointing oil, 
and for the sweet incense. 

) Thechildrenoflsrael brought 
willing offering vinlo the Lotn, 
every man and woman, whose 
heart made them willing to bring, 
for all manner of work which the 
• had commanded to be made 
by the hand of Moses. 

SO H And Moses said nnto the 
children of Israel, See, atheLoED 



I, but went immediately to 
work Hy spinning and weaving to fabri- 
cate snch articles of tapestry as were 
needed for the tabernacle. As all ate 
ed in the worship of God, so all 
bear a part in it. The well- 
heing and happiness of woman is in a 
'al manner vitally involved in the 
ence and maintenance of religious 
tutions, and why should she not be 
e in promoting ihem? So in the 
early history of the church, the Chris- 
m tabernacle, there were 'womeo 
which labored in ihe gospel,' Phil. 4. 3, 
and of whom Paul again says, Rom. 18. 
!, that they ' labored in the Lord.' 
29. The chUdren of Israel brought a 
v.ilHng offering, eeery man and wo- 
man, &e- Heb. rmS nedabak, a free- 
will gift. The same word is rendered 
1 V. 3, of the ensuing chapter, ' free- 
ffering.' Ko other impulse was needed 
than Ihe generous promptings of their 
iwn bosoms to draw from them the 
[nost liberal donations to the good work, 
in hand. Even the maidens, who are 
act prone to fo^et their ornaments, 
now readily divesled themselves of 
their bracelets, pendants, and jewels 
10 swell the amount of the general 
contribution, as if more aniious for the 
beautifying of Ihe snnetaary than the 
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halh called by name Bezaleel, tte 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
nibe of Judah ; 

31 And he hath filled lum with 
the spirit of God, ia wisdom, in 
understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workman- 

32 And to devise curious works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and 

33 And in tte cutting of stones, 
to set them, and in carving of 
wood, to make any manner of cun- 
ning work. 

34 And he hath put in his heart 
that he may teach, both he, and 
^Aboliab, the son of Ahisamach, 
of the tribe of Dan. 



decoralloii of Iheir own persons. Ooe 
spirit seems to have petvailed the whole 
people. Whatever any ooe poasessect 
that could be applied to the projected 
strucluce, be insiaolly wrote upon it 
'Coriian,' and dediealed it lo tha ser- 
vice of God. Each doublless Ihought 
himself rich, not in proportion to what 
he retained for bis own use, but to llie 
supplies he waa able to contribula. In 
this way the genuino influence of the 
gospel always operates. Its conterts 

unto God, 'their gold and their silver 
with them.' However dear may have 
been (hair earthly freasnres to their 
hearts, yet the love of Christ will re- 
lax their tenacious grasp upon them, 
and Ihey wjit be willing, at tbe call of 
duty, to part with thai which they 
value, and 



iroJIto 






with his blood. How little 
by B liberal policy and how heartily we 
are to adopt it, is clearly taught in the 
words of Paul, 3 Cor, 9. 6, 7, 'But this 
I say, ha which sowoth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly ; and ho which sow- 
elh bountifully, shall reap also boun- 



35 Them hath he « filled with 
wisdom of heart, to work all man- 
ner of work, of the engraver, and 
of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer, in blue, and in 
purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, 
and of the weaver, even of theni 
thai do any work, and of those that 
devise cunning work. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THEN wrought Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, and every a wise- 
hearted man, in whom the Lorb 
Eut wisdom and understanding to 
now how to work all manner of 
work for the service of the ^ sanc- 
tuary, according to all that the 
Lord had commanded. 



lifuUy, Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; 
not grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.' O what might 
not bo done for the honor of God and 
the Kfelfare of man, if this noble spirit 
every where prevailed, and men gave 
to the utmost of their ability! How 
easy would it be to erect places of wor- 
ship, to maintain a settled ministry, to 
supply the wants of the poor, to send 
the gospel to the heathen, to administer 
instruction to the ignorant, consolation 
to the troubled, relief lo the distressed! 
Well may it shame the world and ihe 
church that a concern for trifles croofda 
out these great objects Grom their minds ; 
that their own patty interests take pre- 
cedence of the infinite and eternal in- 
terests of God and his kingdom '. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
1. Then wrought Btzaleel and Aho- 
liab, and every wiae-heartcd man, &c. 
Heb. ai DSn hakcia lib, uiiae of heart. 
Wherever this epithet occurs the reader 



isider il 



,n Habra; 
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2 And Moses called BezaJeel and 
Ahoiiab, and every wise-hearted 
taan, in whose heart the Loru bad 

EotwJsdoiQ,ew!i every onec whose 
eart stirred him up to ootne unto 
the work to do it: 

3 And they received of Moses all 
the offerine which the children of 
Israel ^had brought for the work 
of the service of the sanctuary, to 
makeitmfAn^. And they brought 
yei unto him free-offerings every 
moming. 

4 And all the wise men, that 
wrought aU the work of the sane 
luary, came every mail from hi 
work which they made ; 
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5 If And they spake unto Moses, 
sayiag, * The people bring much 
more than enough for the service 
of the work which the Lobb com- 
manded to make. 

6 And Moses gave command 
ment, and ihey canjsed it to he pro 
claimed throughout the camp, say 
ing, Lei neither man nor woman 
make any more work for the offer- 
ing of the sanctuary. So the peo- 
ple were restrained from bringmg. 

7 For the stuff tbey had was 
sufficient for all the work lo make 
it, and too much. 



cording to the grace of God which is 
giTcn anla me as a. mine master-builder, 
I have laid tlie foundatiDn.' Strictly 
speaking, a man may be replete with 
wisdom, and yet be a poor artificer ; 
and hero perhaps a beiiet Teraioii would 
have been ' ingenious," skilful,' or some 
Buch term ; or ' wise-hearted' may be 
eichonged for 'wise minded,' as 'heart,' 
in the modern a«»pt«tion, is the seat 
neither of wisdom, nor skill, nor in- 
genuity j but of ]ove, hatred, pride, 
tevttige, and other similar passions , 
whereas in the mind lodges not only 
wisdom, properly so called, but pru 
dence, foresight, geniu9, conlntance, 
invention, and other kindred laculties 
Our previous explanations, however, on 
the scriplnral sense of this epithet htvc 
been too full lo leave the reader under 
any mistake as lo its meaning. 

a. And Moses caHed, &c. Rather, 
'For Moses had called,' according lo 
very common asage. 

3, And they received of Moses all Iht 
"fferin^, &c. Heb. nJaTlDn 1= *oi 
hattCTumah, ell the heaving, or heaiie- 

cffning. ¥ And Ihey brought y(t 

unto Aim fiee-offerings every morning. 
Heb. 11;a-lpa hoker boher, morning, 
morning. Theykept it up ftom day id 



and bow long they would have 
gone on, if not restrained, do one can 
tell. But we are not left merely to ikIt 
mire their conduct. 'We should always 
make it our morning's work to bring 
our QiTerlng unto [he Lord, even the 
spiritual oHerings of prayer and praise, 
and a broken heart surrendered entirely 
to God. This is that which the duty 
of every day requires. God's compas- 
sions are new every morning, and so 
should our offerings be, our free oSer- 
lugs : God's grace' to ns is free, and so 
should our duly to him be.' Henry, 

eiery man frost his twrk, Sc. The 
'wise men' here mentioned were evident- 
ly the arlifieera or artisans who look 
charge of the different depanmenis ot 
the work. Although their several tasks 
were not yet completed, yet from the 
best Judgment tbey could form of the 
amount of materials leqaisile, they did 
not hesitate to assure Moses that the 
supply exceeded the demand. This re- 
port was alike creditable lo the artists 
and to the people. It showed con- 
clusively the exemplary honesly of the 
former. Had Ihey been governed by 
any thing but the atriotest principles 
of integrity, Ihey would scarcely have 
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8 1i f And every wise-heancd man 
among them that wrought the 
work of the tabernacle made ten 



failed to seise tlie opporludity of en- 
riching themseWes hy appropriating; Ibe 
overplus of the offerings to their own 
use as perquisites a{ their place. When 
we consider that it was Impossible 
10 determine beforehand precisely how 
Urge an amoimt of materials would be 
neeesaary for any particular province 
of the work, and how desirous most 
men are of having the handlii^ and the 
discretionary con iro! of precious things, 
though they may not actually use them, 

interestedness and probity that was now 
Bjhibited. With overy thing to favor 
peculation, they scorn to entertain the 
Ibought for a moment of turning the 
public liberality to their private ad- 
vantage. On the contrary, Ihey deter- 
mine to cut themselves off from a ha- 
bilily to temptation by declining to re- 
ceive any more than they were eonfl- 
denl of having occasion for. Accord- 
ingly upon their statement to Moses he 
immediately issued his command in a 
proclamation that the conttibutions 
should cease. Here again it is im- 

testimony than this to the profuse gen- 
erosity of the people. 'Let neither 
man nor woman make any more work 
for iheofferingofthesanctnary)' Mo- 
ses might well adopt the language of 
Panl respecting the churches of Mace- 
donia; 'Their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their lilierality. For 
to their power, 1 bear record, yea, and 
beyond their power, they were willing 
of themselves; praying us with much 
entreaty that we would receive the 
gift.' Iiwouhl almost seem tiiat they 
had heard ' the words of llie Lord Jesus, 
hom he said, It is more tlessed to give 
than to receive,' Alas, are wo not con- 
■traiued to acknowledge that this con- 



tins of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet: with 
cherubiraa of cunning work matle 
he them. 

that of the great mass of the Christian 
world I Instead of giving ' too much,' 
where do they ever give enough? And 
where do we now &id men acting so 
fully on the licJuniars) principle! How 
small a proportion of the benevolent 
offerings of Christians are brotigkt to 
the Lord's treasury? Instead of this 

pensive, and laborious agencies must 
be employed, which of themselves ab- 
sorb a considerabie portion of the funds 
raised. Collectors must go from house 
to house, and even then are often es- 

prone is the worldly heart to evasion, 
that many will consider it a good ex- 
cuse for not giving to a well-luiown 
object of benevolence, if they can say, 
the;/ have not been called.on ! Ah, how 
different from the full-sotded and spon- 
taneous promptings of the Israelitish 
donors on this occasion i They needed 
simply to have a want stated, and then 
without waiting fur duty to be incul- 
cated, appeals urged, a precise amount 
prescribed, or a messenger sent, Ihey 

and pour them in without stint till 
checked by a public proclamation \ 
God he praised, however, thnt this 
spirit is not entirely lacking in the 
cliurch at this day. Some there are 
who only require the slightest signal 
of the Lord's linger, not to be behind 
the most forward Israelite in conlribut- 
ing to the up-building of his kingdom 
on the earth. Their record is on. high. 
——■IT Make any mors iwrfc. That is 
collect, accumulate, make ready any 
more materials to work with. See ibis 
sense of the word ' make' illustrated in 
the Koto on Gen. 12, 5. 
8 — 38. Made tm curtains of Jinf 
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9 The length of one curtain was 
(wenty and eight cubits, and the 
breadth of one curtain four cubits: 
the curtains ■were all of one size. 

"10 And he coupled the five cur- 
tains one unto another: and the 
other five curtains he coupled one 
unto another. 

11 And he made loops of blue on 
the edge of one curtain from the 
selvedge in the coupling: likewise 
he made in the uttermost side of 
anotlter curtain, in the coupling of 
the second, 

13 E Fifty loops made he in one 
curtain, and fifty loops made he in 
the edge of the curtain which was 
in the coupling of the second: the 
loops held one curtain to another.. 

13 And he made fifty laches of 
gold, and coupled the curtains one 
unto anolher with the taches. So 
it became one tabernacle. 

14 H i>And he made curtains of 
goats' hair for the tent over the 
tabernacle : eleven curtams be 
made them. 

15 The length of one curtain was 
thirtv cubits, and four cuhils was 
tlie breadth of one curtain: the 
eleven curtains were of one size. 

16 And he coupled five curiains 
by themselves, and sis curtains by 
themselves. 

17 And he made fifty loops upon 



(Hiined Uncrt, &i;. We find Bcarcel 
nny thing ia the sequel of Ibis ohapie 
but what has been menliuned and fully 
commeDledon in preceding Notes. Both 
this and the remainiag chapters of Ihe 
book are little more ihaa a bare re- 
petition of the contents of the previous 
chapters from cb. 2aih to 3Ist inclusii 
We shall Rnd nothing to surprise 
weary us in this extended 



is douUles; 
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utteuiitjB edge of the curtain 
the coupling, and fifty loops 
made he upon the edge of the cur- 
tain which coupled the second, 

18 And he made fifty taches of 
brass to couple the teat together, 
that it might be one. 

39 i And he made a covering for 
the tent of rams' skins dyed red, 
and a covering of badgers' skms 
above tliat. 

30 1[kAad he made boards for 
the tabernacle of shittim-wood, 
standing up. 

21 Thelengthofaboardiuaj ten 
cubits, and the breadth of a board 
one cubit and a half. 

22 One board had two tenons, 
equally distant one from another : 
thus did he make for all the boards 
of the tabernacle. 

23 And he made hoards for the 
tabernacle; twenty boards for the 
south side southward; 

24 And forty sockets of silver he 
made under the twenlj' boards; 
two sockels under one board for 
his two tenons, and two sockets 
under another board for his two 
tenons. 

25 And for the other side of the 
tabernacle laldth is toward the 
north corner, he made twenty 
boards, 

23 And their forty sockets of 
ich.se.i4. tch.aa.i5. 

filling to the letter, and with the most 
scrupulous exactness, every jol and tiltla 
of the word of God. Of this the nat- 
rstive before us affords so striking an 
instance, that jc may well stand as a 
grand and paramoiml illustration of a 
general principle. Indeed it may be 
said, that Ihe whole mass of Scripture 
consists chiefly of two corresponding 
parts, v'iZ'i precept and example^ on the 

are to do to fulfil the divine will, and 
on the other, the exainpla of those who 
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silver ; two sockets under 
board, and two sockets under 
other board. 

27 And for the sides of the tab- 
ernacle westward he made 

28 And two boards made lie for 
the corners of the tabernacle i 
two siiJea. 

29 And they were couple( 
neath, and coupled together at the 
head thereof, to one ring: thus he 
did to both of them in both the 

80 And there were eight boards ; 
and their sockets juei-e sixteen sock- 
ets of silver, under every board two 
sockets. 

31 ITAndhemade ibarso/shit- 
tim-wood; five for the boards of 
the one side of the tabernacle, 

33 And five bars for the board! 
of the other side of the tabernacle 
and five bars for the boards of thi 
tabernacle for the sides westward. 

33 And he made the middle bar 
to shoot through the boards from 
the one end to the other. 

34 And iie overlaid the boards 



have actually fulfilled it. The com- 
parison of llie (nro cannot but be 9.<I- 
monitory to us, Ibal in all things ive 
are to worb for God according to the 
pattern shoiva to as. In sll our con- 
duct, whether it be in the world's estim- 
ation a great matter or u small, it is 
of the first importance that there be 
neither a nail nor a pin, a loop nor a 
hook, otherwise than God has com- 
manded. Tn do his will mokes every 
matter great. Nothing can be a trifle 
ibat promotes his glory. 'Blessed is 
that servant whom his Lord when he 
Cometh shall End so dijing' as he hath 

CHAPTER XXXVIl. 
There ii lillle in the present chapter 



with gold, and made their rings of 
gold to be places for the bars, and 
overlaid wtth bars of gold. 

35 1[ And he made ma vail of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen: wi(A cherubiojH 
made he it of cunning work. 

36 And he made thereunto four 

SiiUars of shittim-iuoo.i, and over- 
aid them with gold: theic hooka 
were o/gold; and he east for them 
four sockets of silver. 

37 IT And he made a "hangin" 
for the tabernacle-door o/ blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, of needle-work; 

38 And the five pilSars of it, with 
their hooks: and he overlaid their 
chapiters and their fillets with 
gold: but their five sockets were 
o/bfass. 

CHATEE SXXVn. 

AM) Bezaleel made "the ark 
of shittim-wood: two cubits 
and a half tuns the length of it, and 
a cubit and a half the breadth of 
i(, and a cubit and a half the height 
ofit: 

that requires additional exposition. We 

in minute detail in our remarks 
.he previous chapters. Theeteca- 
)f each particular part, in eiact 
confomuly with the directions given, is 

■,not onlyfoT the 

joned above, but 



eneral r 



ifound consideration the form, fur- 

ure, uses, and typical design of thi» 

larkable structure deserved to be 

studied. We con scarcely supposo that 

much space would have been allotted 

it, hod it not been intended to shadow 

forth some of the central mysteries of 

redemption. What these were we have 

endeavored partially to untold in out 

-DW far they 
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2 And he overlaid it wilh pure 
gold within and witliout, and made 
a crowa of gold lo it round about. 

3 And he cast for i£ four rings of 
gold, lo be set by the four corners 

were or could he understood by Moses 



determine; but as ibe liner 
of the tabernacle were not to be seen 
by the comuion people, but oaly by tbfl 
prieslG, and as the Scciplures were in- 
tended for Itie people at targe, we can 
see a peculiar propriety in the verbal 
description being given at greal length. 
In the same manner, many of the events 
in tha life of Christ are in the New 
Testament related by two, and three, 
and some by four of the Evangelists, 

For the ensuing extended note on a 
point of antiquarian interest, we have 
drawn upon the treasures of the Fic- 

3. He overlaid it milk pure gold. 
Heb. nSS (zippoft, 'The question here 
ariscE whether here and elsewhere gild- 
ing, or actual overlaying with plates of 
metal, is intended. It is observable 
that the word ' Bilding' never occurs in 
our translation, but 'overlaying' often; 
and yet there is no reason to question 
that liie Hebrews vrere at some lima or 

therefore difficult to conclude chat in all 
cases where the word nSS txaphah oc- 
curs it means only overlaid Witti plates 
of metal; and this may be the rather 
questioned, since the Septuagint renders 
jl by (cnroxp-'o'^. 'o gH^i and is fol- 
lowed in this by the Vulgate. Modern 
translators have, however, generally 
adopted the ambiguous expression, ' to 
overlay;' yet one of them, Michaelis, 
uses the term ' to gild' tn application to 
Ihe boards of the tabernacle. When 
fieckmann was writing his article on 
gilding, he applied to Professor Tych- 
sento furnish him with some informa- 
tion as to the Scriptural notices uq (he 
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of it : even two rings upon the one 
side of it, and two rings upoi^ the 
other side of it. 

4 And he made staves oj sbitiim- 
wood, and overlaid theni with gtJld. 

subject. The professor, in his reply, 
stales Ibe instances in which gilding or 
overlaying are mentioned. They are, 
ia the works of the labernacle: — the 
ark, whichwas covered with gold within 
and without, and also the staves which 
lielonged ta.it — the table ofshew-bread, 
with its staves— the altar of burnt in- 
cense — Ibe boards which formed ihe 
sides and the west eod of the taberna- 
cle ; these were forty-eight in number, 
each having a surface of about forty- 
three feet and a lialf: besides which, 
there were the five bars on each side, 
which hound the whole logolher, and 
the pillars at the east end, whith were 
also overlaid wilh gold. Then in Solo- 
mon's temple, the parts o.verlaid with 
gold 'were:~thG whole inside of the 
house (I Kings, 6. 31, 32) : Ihe altar of 
incense (ver. 30-^22):. the wooden cher- 
ubim, above seventeen feet in height 
(ver.28): Ihe floor (ver. 30): the doors 
of Ihe oracle, on which were carved 
cherubim, palm-trees, and open flowers, 
so that [he coveriiig gold accurately ex- 
hibited the Inures oC the carved work 
(ver. 33—35). 'Now,' proceeds the 
professor, ■ the question is, whether all 
these were gilt, or covered, or overlaid 
with plates of gold. I am acquainlod 
with no work in which this subject is 
professedly discussed, and (herefore I 
submit Ihe following remarks to your 
consideration : The expression continu- 
ally used for overlaying is RBS tzaphah, 
the original meaning of which In the 
Arabic, «SS ttapia, clear, to be bright, 
seems still to remain. The signilica- 
lion therefore is> lo mafte clear, to render 
brighl; but, as is commonly the case, 
nothing decisive can be obtained from 
this etymology, for it is equally appli- 
cable to gilding as to overlaying with 
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5 And he put the slaves into the 
rings by the sides of the ark, to bear 

6 1[And he made the l> mercy- 
seat of pure gold : two cubits and 
a hall vias the length thereof, and 
one cnbit and a half the breadth 
thereof. 

7 And he made two cherubima 
of gold, beaten out of one piece 

- - ^e he them, on the two ends of 



then 






8 One cheiub on the end on this 
side, and another cherub on the 
other eni on that side: out of the 
mercy-seat niade he the checubims 
on the two ends thereof 

9 And the cherubims spread out 
their wings on high, and covered 
with their wings over the mercy- 
seat, with (heir faces one to an- 
other ; even to the mercy-seat- ward 
were the faces of the cnecubims. 

10 IT And he made ' the table of 
shittim wood : two cubits was ihe 
length thereof, and a cubit the 
breadth (hereof, and a cubit and a 
half (he height thereof: 

(■eh. 85, IT. = cli. E5. 33. 

gold.' In some fnllowing observatious 
(be pro&EEOr omits to avail himself of 
the imporlaul torroboralion of his own 
fiaw (tbat the word iranslaied ' to oter- 
lay' means gnly 'to render biiglu'), 
which is afforded by the fact, that when 
overlaying is undoubtedly intended, 
in ovetkying the altar of burnuoffer, 
with plates of copper, quite another 
word is used, tlffinj nehusketh, than 
that which refers to the covering of the 
wood- work with gold. Uponlhflwhole, 
Tychsen concludes, from a comparison 
of the different passages, that gilding 
is sometimes intended rather than over- 
laying with plates of metal. He con- 
siders that the drying of the wood, and 
the softness of gold, which, in rsgard 
to staves, floors, So,, would soon be 
rubbed off, occasions some difficulty in 



11 And he overlaid ic with pure 
gold, and made thereunto a crown 
of gold round about. 

12 Also he made thereunto a 
border of an band-breadth round 
about; and made a crown of gold 
for the border thereof round about. 

13 And he cast for it four rings of 
gold, and put (he rings upon the 
four comers that were in tjte four 
feet thereof. 

14 Over against the border were 
the rings, the places foe the staves 
to bear the table. 

15 And he made the staves of 
shittim-wood, and overlaid them 
with gold, to bear the table. 

16 And be made the vessels 
which v.'ere upon the table, his 
A dishes, and his spoons, and his 
bowls, and his covers to cover 
wiihal, o/pure gold. 

17 IF Antf he made the • candle- 
stick of pore gold ; of beaten work 
made He the candlestick; his 
shaft, and his branchj hjs bowls, 
his knops, and his flowers were of 
the same : 



e notion that plates of metal were 

iployed; but even admitting that 

such plates coald ba mada sufficiently 

douHls whether any plalos, however 
thin, could be so applied as to lit and 
exhibit accurately earved wooden fig- 
ures and fiower-work, as in. 1 Kings, G. 
36. And, with regard to (be purls of 
the laberaicle, had [hey been coveted 
with plates of gold, would they not 
have been too heavy for transportation, 
partjeularty us : 






lof n 



impression, that (he 
iwenty-niqe. talents and odd shekels ol 
gold, could scarcely have been snfflcieol 
lo cover vfish plates of gold all the arti- 
cles above enumerated alter so many 
vessels and other things had bsen made 
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18 And six branches going out of i 
the sides thereof; three branches 
of the candlestick out of the one 
side -thereof, and three branches of 
the candlestick out of the other 
side (hereof: 

19 Three bowls made after the 
fashion of almonds in one branch, 
a knop and a flower; and three 
bowls made like almonds ia an- 
other branch, a kno|)Find a flower: 
so throughout the six branches go- 
ing out of the candlestick. 

SO And in tlie candlestick were 
four bowls made like almonds, his 
knops and his flowers; 

21 And a knop under two branches 
of the same, and a knop under two 
branches of the same, and a knop 
under two branches of the same, 
according to the six branches go- 
ing out of it. 

2a Their knops and iheir branches 
were of the same: all of itu^is one 
beaten work o/pure gold. 

23- And he jiiade his seven lamps, 
and his snuffers, and his snuff- 
dishes o/pure gold. 



with pare gold. Upon Ihe whole, Pro- 
fessor Tychsen Ibinlis that the Hebrews 
tuiderstood both the arts of gildinf and 
of ovetlajing with plates of oielal, nnd 
thai wc must be Uft to infer from anaU 
(^; and piobabilily which process of 
the two was employed in particular 
cues. Some of these ailments seem 
lo us to deserre great allention, and vie 
ha.ve Utile hesitation in allowing their 
application to the lempie of Solomon in 
the instances lo which ProfesEor Tych. 
sen adverts; and, althoagh with some- 
what mnre hesitation, ne may allow 
thnt coUatetal conEiderations give some 
probability to their application even (o 
a slracSure so much more ancient and 
so different us the tabernitcle. One of 
these considerations is, tliat gildii); 
not in ancient times imply as muc 
feriority to overlaying with plates 
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24 O/a talent of pure gold made 
he it, and all tlie vessels tliereof. 

25 IT <"And he made the incense- 
altar o/shi;iim-wood: the length 
of it ivas a cubit, and the breadth 
of it a cubit; il wai four-square ; 
and two cubits mas the height of 
it; the horns thereof were of the 

26 And he overlaid it with ptire 
gold, So(4 the top of it, and the sides 
Uiereof round about, and the horns 
of it : also he made unto it a crown 
of gold round about. 

37 And he made two rings of 
gold for it under the crown inere- 
of, by (he two corners of it, upon 
the two sides thereof, to be places 
for t}ie Slaves lo bear it withal. 

26 And he made the staves of 
shitdro-wood and overlaid them 
with gold. 

29 II And he made Kthe holy 
anointing oil, and the puce incense 
of sweet spices, according to the 
work of the apothecary. 



presenl ; for [he ancient goM-benters 
haii not the art of reducing t)io gold-leaf 
lo anything hUe Ihe tenuity which may 
now be produced, and hence the ancient 
gilding was thick, durable, and rich. 
Another is, that Ihe art of gilding was 
of very high antiquity in Egypt, al- 
though it is of course impossible lo say 
that the art enisled there previous to 
the exodus of the Israehtcs. Herodotus 
mentions Egyplian statues ornamented 
with gilding; and he also mentions 
that he saw in the palace at Sais a cow 
of richly gilded wood, wliich had been 
made, in limes long anterior to his own, 
by Mjcerinus (the son of Cheops, tho 
pyramid-builder) to enclose the mum- 
my of his daughter. Even al this day 






and mummy-ci 
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CHAPTEB, XXXVIII. 

AND she made the alcar 0/ 
burnt-offering o/shittim-wood: 
five cubits was the length thereof, 
and five cubits the breadth thereof; 
it was four-square; and three cub- 
its the height thereof, 

2 And he made the hotas thereof 
on the four comers of it ; the horns 
thereof weie of the same: and he 
overlaid it with brass. 

3 And he made ali the vessels of 
the altar, the pots, and the shovels, 
and the basons, and the Hesh- 
hooks, and the fire-pans : all the 
vessels thereof made he o/brass. 

4 And he made for the aitar a 
brazen grateof net-work under the 



/?9 



been gill all over. <See 'I^yptLan 
Antiquities,' vol. ii. p. 144.) Goguet 
thinks, indeed, that gildine was not 
known to the Greeks in the time of 
Homer. We do not fpel that this po. 
sition is fairly established by the in- 
stance he adtluces ; and if it were so, 
it is not only easy lo conceive, but is 
certainlj true, that the I^yptians had 
at that time long bofn acquainted with 
iiianjr arts ■which were not jet known 
to the Greeks. Goguel'a instance is, 
that when the heifer which Hestor was 
about to ofier to Minerva had, accord- 
ing to custom, its horns omamenled 
with gold, the process followed by ihs 
operator, who came with anvil, h 
met, and pincers, is evidently not I 
of gilding, hat of overlaying with ph 
of metal. (See 'Originedes Lois,' l. 3. 
p. 209.)' Pictorial Bible. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

8. He made the laver of brass—of the 

looking-glasses of the lUomen ossim- 

bling, &c. 'As the laver was of brass 



compass ti.efeof beneath, unto the 
midst of it. 

5 And he cast four rings for the 
bur ends of the grate of brass, lo 
e places for the staves, 

6 And he made the staves of 
shittim-wood, and overlaid them 
with brass. 

7 And he put the staves into the 
rings on the sides of the altar, to 
bear it withal ; he made the altar 
hollow with boards. 

8 IF And he made t the layer of 
brass, and the foot of it of brass, of 
the looking-glasses of the viomen 
assembling, which assembled at 
the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation. 



place of ' looking-g(ass,' in the various 
passages where it occurs, and vvhich 
are all incompatible with the idea ol 
glBsi. Thus Job (chap. 37. IS), 'Hast 
thou with him spread out the sky, 
which is strong, and as a mollen look' 
ing-glassP and an apocryphal writer 
(£cclus. 13. 11.) says, 'Thou shalt be 
unto him as if ihou hadst wiped a 
looking-glass, and thou shak know that 
his rust hath not been ahc^ether wiped 
away.' In all these passages a njetallic 
mirror is obviously intended. The word 
nK^?3 moroJA, considered to denote mh 
rors in the present test, does not, how- 
ever, any where else occur in that sense, 
and Dr. Boothroyd, laliing it in its most 
usual sense, considers the text to mean 
that the laver was made under the in- 
speetion of the women , not ailh their 

(0 involve greater difficulties than those 
which it is designed to obviate. The 
common translation is perfectly con- 
sistent with the context, and with lbs 
early history ofmirrora ; besides which, 
all the ancient versions, as well as the 
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lie tabernacle, or else tliat Ihe mirrors 
rihe women were parliculatly required 
or Ihe laver as being of a superior sort 
f metal. As the women vbo assem- 
lied at the tabernacle are especially 
nenlioned, il is not improbable that 
hey followed the esample of the %yp- 
Un women who look their mirrors with 



1 order 



put a stop to a practice 
of which he did not approve. 

■ArliScial mirrors seeni to have been 
made as soon as men began to exercise 
their ingenuily on metals and stones. 
Every solid body capable of receiving a 
pnlisii would be mare or less suitable 
for this purpose ; hence the earliest mir- 

also noticed very early ; but as such 
mirrors could not have been in any de- 
gree equal to those of polished metal, 
Ihey are rarely mentioned by ancient 
authors, and then seem to bo chiefly 
used for purposes of ornament, being 
polished slabs or panels fixed in 
walls of wainscoted apartments, 
this purpose the Romans preferred what 
Pliny calls the obsidian stone, which 
Beckmann identiSes with the species 
of vitrified lava now called Icelandic 
agate. Plane, concave, and conYejt mir- 
rors of a similar substance vere in use 
among Ihe Americans when the Span- 
iards came amoiu; them ; and they had 
also others made with a mineral called 
the Inca's stone, which seems to have 
been a compact marcafale or pyriti 
susceptible of a fine polish, and c; 
culated to form mirrors apparently i 
perior to any of stone which the ancif 
nations of Europe and Asia seem 
hate possessed. The Americans had 
also mirrors of silver, capper, md I 
Wlieit men began to work metals, it 
must soon have been discovered 
the tardest white metals reflected 



steel n 

them; and he thinks that its liability 
to contract rust and to become tarnish- 
ed, prevented this otherwise desirable 
metal from bciog employed for the pur- 
pose. We ralher differ from him in this 
particular. The mention ofrvst in Ihe 
above quotation from the Apocrypha 
.seems to imply that the mirror there in 
view was of steel ; and allhough it be 
true that ihe Greeks and Romans did 

that ihey were not employed in the 
East, where, in most parts, the dryness 
of the atmosphere exposes polished 
steel to the least possible danger from 
rust. In facE steel mirrors, allhough 
in some degree superseded by looking- 
glasses, continue to be extensively used 
in Ihe East. After steel, in eligibility 
for mirrors, comes silver ; and we find 
that silver mirrors are those most gen- 
erally mentioned among tho Greeks and 
Romans. ' In the Roman coda of laws,' 
says Beckmann, ' when silver plate is 
mentioned, under the heads of heirship 
and succession by propinquity, silver 
mirrors are rarely omitted ; and Pliny, 
Seneca, and other writers, who inveigh 
against luxHry, tell us, ridiculing the 



silver mirror. These polished silver 
plates may however have been very 
slight, for all the ancient mirrors pre- 
served in collections, which I have seen, 
only covered with a thin coat of 
thai expensive metal." There was also 
in use for the same purpose a mixture 
of copper and tin, producing a white 
metal which would seem to have been 
better adapted for mirrors than silver, 
although, on some account or other, il 
was not so much esteemed for the pur- 
pose, One reason probably was, that 
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e d i 



was discovered ; yet there 
lion tliol copper and brass were soonest 
applied to tliis purpose, and doubtless, 
continued to be used by those ivho conld 
not afford silver or silvered mirrors. 
The use of metallic mirrors is now, in 
Europe, almost entirely conlined to re- 
Heeling telescopes. The moda of com- 
pounding t^e metals ofwhich these mir- 
rors are made,andofpolisliinglhemofa 
proper foi-m, is an art of great nicety. 

There is some ditficutty in determin- 
ing when glass mirrors were invented. 
Pliny alludes lo attempts made at Sidon 
to form mirrors with glass, but in what 
manner does not appear ; and if the at. 
tempts had produced any approximation 
to o r m rro s tl ey ^^ouli su ely have 



: With the eiception of this notice in 

' Pliny, there is no trace of glass mirrors 

■ till the the thirteenth century, after 

I which they are spoken of in the clear- 



rs of m. 



glass mirrors cannot be much earlier 
than the date here assigned, seems to 
be evinced by the fact, mentioned by 
Beckmann, that glass mirrors continued 
to be Tcry scarce in France in the four- 
nlury. Those of m 



still in 



:n the queen, I 



d the 1 



■of 



further in Beckmann's ' Hist, of Inven- 
tions,' vol. iii. See also Gognel, 'Ori- 
gine des Lois.' t. i. p. 371 ; Harmer 
vol. iv. p. 332—334 ; Burder's 'Oriental 
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9 1[ And he made = ite court ; on 
the souih side souihward the hang- 
ings of the court were of fine twi- 
ned linen, a hundred cubiis; 

10 Their pillars irai-etwemy, and 
their brazen sockets twenty; the 
hooks of the pillars, and their fil- 
lets, viere of silver. 

11 And for the north side, the 
han^ngs were an hundred cubits, 
their pillars were twenty, antl their 
sockets of brass twenty: the hooks 
of the pillars, and tlieir fillets, of 

12 And for the west side were 
hangings of fifty cubits, their pil- 
lars ten, and their sockets ten ; 
the hooks of the pillars, and their 
fillets, 0/ silver. 



IT Aaemblin 
asscBibling ii 



..,.o. ..^-. . Ji32 tzobeotk 
in troops. The Hab. word 
here rendered ' assembling' is properly 
a military term applied to llie ordtrly 
mustering or marshalling of an army. 
The verb from which it is derired, !Q3 
ixdba, has Ihe slgniiicatioa of icarring 
or going forth upon a mililary expe- 
dition, and Ihe corresponding subslan- 
liie is for the most part rendered 'host,' 
'hosts ;' sometimes 'war,' or 'warfare.' 

marked the services of Ihe satictaary 
resembled those which prevail ia a well- 
disciplined army, one parly succeeding 
and relieying another in the discharge 
of their appropriate duties, the lerm 
at length applied lo ibe orderly 



seofn 






the worship of God, as may lie seen 
from the following paESc^s; Num.4. 
£3, 'All chat enter in lo perform the 
sirmce (SDS K22i lUxbo (satffl, to u-ar 
Ike vxirfdre ;) i.e. perforin Ihe service, 
to do the work of the tabernacle ; Gr, 
UtTimiiytir, to minister. Num. 8. 34, 
'From litenty and Eve years old and up- 
ward they will go in to unit npon lie 
Itrvice ivai itasi litzbo tsaha, to war 
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13 And for the east side eastward 
fifty cubits. 

14 The hangings of the one side 
of the gate were fifteen cubits; 
their pillars three and their sock.- 

15 And for tlie other side of the 
court-gate, on this hand and that 
hand, were hangings of fifteen cu- 
bits; their pillars three, and their 
sockets three. 

II) All the hangings of the court 
round about were of fine twined 

17 And the sockets for the pillars 
were of brass ; the hooks of the 
pillars, and their fillets, o/ silver; 
and tiie overlaying of their chap- 
iters o/ silver; and all the pillars of 
the court were filleted with silver. 

the warfare-) of ilie lahernacle.' So 
with probably a like sense Paul says 
to Timothy, 'that thou mightesl aar a 
good Hur/are;' as if it were a usual 
phrase lo signify the service of (jod. 
In the present inslanee accordingly we 
suppose the word is appUed to certain 
womea of the congregation who hnd 
devoted themselves, from the prompt- 
ings of a peculiar spirit of piely, lo va- 
rious functions pertaining to the taber- 
nacle service, for Ihe same ora similar 
reason to that for which tiie term is ap- 
plied lo men when busied in Iha like 
employment. In strict parallelism with 
this wo find the word occurring 1 Sam. 
2. 23. 'And how they lay with the 
women ihat asaembiei {ns22n hatz- 
tzobeotV) at (he door of Ihe congrega- 
tion ; i. e. who were convened there as 
female ministers for pious purposes. 
So it is said of Anna, Ihe prophetess, 
Luke 2. S6, that she 'departed not from 
the lemple, but served God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day.' With 
this modeof inierpreiniion — the assem- 
bling for purposes of pious ministry — 
several of Ihe ancient versions striking- 
ly accord. Thus.theChal.'Ofthemir- 
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18 And the hangingfor the gate 
of the court was needle-work, 0/ 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined tinen. ; and twenty cubits 
was the length, aad the height in 
the breadth was five cubils answer- 



and their sockets 0/ brass four 
their hooks of silver, and the over- 
iaying of their chapiters and their 
fillets 0/ silver. 

20 Andallthe^pinsof the taber- 
nacle, and of the court round about, 

21 i This is the sum of the tab- 
ernacle, even of = the tabernacle of 
testimony, as it was counted, ac- 
cording to the commandment of 
Moses, for the service of the Le- 
vites, fby thehandof Iihamar, son 
to Aaron the priest. 

■I ch. K. 19. ' Kumb. I, 50. S3. * B. 15. 
* 10. 11. A n. T, 8. ac 18, S. a Cliraii. SI. 6. 
Acis7, «. ruumb. 4, an.33. 



22 And BBezaled the son of Uri, 
,he son of Hur, of the tribe of 

Judah, made all that the Lord 

commanded Moses. 

23 And with him was Aholiab, 
son of Ahisaaiach, of the tribe of 
Dan, an engraver, and a cunning 
worlunan, and an embroiderer in 
blue, and in purple, and in. scarlet, 
and fine linen. 

34 All the gold that was occupied 
for the work in all the work of the 
holy place, even the gold of the 
offering, was twenty and nine tal- 
ents, and seven hundred and thirty 
shekels af\er htiie shekel of the 
sanctuary. 

25 And the silver of them that 
were numbered of the congresj- 
tion was a hundred talents, and a 
thousand seven hundred and three- 
score and fifteen shekels, afler the 
shekel of the sanctuary : 

A 37. 3, 3S. 'Nomb. s! 47. *'ia.'iii. 



rors r>r the women which came to pray 
at the door of liie tatiemaclB.' Gr. 'Of 
(he women (Jml fastid, which fasttd itt 
the door of the tibemacle of witness.' 
failing- is here specified because it was 
a usual accompaniment of piaying, 
Tat^. Jon. ' Of the brazen mu'rors of 
modest womeo, who, when Ihey came 
to pray in the portal of the labfimacle 
stood by their heave-oSering, and oSec- 
ed praises and made confessions.' 

18. The htighl in the breadth was 
live cabUa. The phrase is Hebraic, de- 
noting the height of the hatijinj of the 
gate, which was five cubits, correspond- 
ing with that of Ihe rest of the hang- 
ings of the court. Suppose this piece 
of tapestry, which was Iwcnly cubits 
in length, to be lying spread out upon 
the ground ; it is evident that what 
CDnstitmes its breath m this situation 
becomes its height when hung up ; and 
this is what is meant by the test.' Its 
height as composed of its breadth was 
Are cubits. 



. This 



Thut 






m of the tabernacle. 



iry of the various particulars of 
the tabernacle furniture. These were 
reckoned up by the Leviies over whom 
Ithamar, the son of Aaron, presided. 
In (he clause, 'for -the service of the 

in the original, and the meaning prob- 
ably is, that it was counted bytlit labor 
or ministry of the Levites- The words 
are a preface lo what follows extending 
to the end of the chapter. 

34. And all the gold,&c. Although 
ibe tabernacle, aa a portable structure, 
cannot, from its known proporlions and 
general appearance, have been a very 
grand or imposing structure, yet we 
may safely say, that probably the world 
never saw so small a fabric composed 
of such rich materials, and reared at 



of iha 

idea of its surpassins richness 
may be formed. The gold weighed 39 



mployed 
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26 1 A bekah for every man, that 
. half a shekel, af^er the shekel 

of ike sanctuary, for every one that 
■went to be numbered, from twenty 
vears old and upward, for ^ six hun- 
dred thousand aad three thousand 
and five hundred and fifty men. 

27 And of ihe hundred talents of 
silver were cast 'the sockets of the 



lalcnlB and 730 shakela, if we allow 
3000 shekels lo the talent of 135 lbs. ; 
uiid this at £4 the ounce would he 
equal to ^115,000 sterling, or nearly 
$877,000. The silver was 100 talents 
and 1775 shekels, being a half shekel 
irota all the msiles above twenty years 
of age when they eame out of Egypt, 
whose number was 603,560 ; the whole 
value of this wouW, at 5s. the ounce, be 
£39,721, or nearly $188,605. The brass, 
or rather copper, was 70 lalonis and 
24,000 shekolE, which if valued at Is. 3d. 
the pound avoirdupois would be worth 
^138, or $630. The amount of these 
several sums would not be less than 
£313,330, or $1/)ee,G00. But thisamounl 
does not include the curtains of ihe in. 
closure, the coverings of the tabernacle, 
the dress of the high priest and ilsj'ew. 
els, the dresses of the common priests, 
or the value of the skill and labor em. 
played in the work, the whole of which 
may he fairly taken lo have raised its 
value to tha immense sum of £250,000, 
or $1,250,000! 

It may perhaps be difficult for some 
to imagine how the Israelites should 
have been possessed of so much wealth 
in the desert. But it is to be recollect- 
ed that liicy had come out of Egypt 
with great spoil, which was no doubt 
very much augmented by what they ob- 
tained from the dead bodies of their 

Red Sea. The subsequent victory over 
the Amalekites, probably increased siill 
further their predatory treasures. Add 
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sanctuary, and the sockets of the 
vail ; a hundred sockets of the hun- 
dred talents, a talent for a socket. 

28 And of ihe thousand seven 
hundred seventy and five shekels 
he made hooks for the pillai^, and 
overlaid their chapiters, and fillet- 
ed them. 

29 And the brass of the offering 
was seventy talents, and two thou- 
sand and four hundred shekels. 



a iliis, that there ii 






with the wandering tribes of the desert, 
on their way to Canaan, though we are 
no wliere eiprasely informed that this 

The grand reason for employing so 
great an amount of riches in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle and its fur- 
niture was undoubtedly two-fold, <I.) 
To impress the miuds of Ihe chosen 
people with the glory and dignity of the 
Divine Majesty, and liie importance of 
his service ; and (8.) To convey through 
the gorgeousness and splendor of tl 



rnal r 



isl I 



f the 



essential and transcendent beauty, ex- 
cellence, and glory oftbe spiritual things 
(bat were sliadowed out by it. In this 
there wns a wise adaptation to the 
mental condition of the Israehtes. They 
were in a sense like children, wiiose 
minds must be reached through ihe me- 
dium of their senses. But Utile capable 
of higli abstract apprehensions of spirit- 
ual subjects, it was only by means of 
such a sensuous apparatus of worship 
that they could receive the inner essen- 
tial truths which it involved. To us, 
favored as we are with a higher stale 
of intellectual advancement, such a sys. 
tem is not necessary, and coiiseguen lly 
it is done away. 

Se. A behah for every dan. The 
valne of the bekah is immediately de- 
fined to be half a shekel. The original 
Spa bekah comes from Spa 5fl*o, (o di- 
vide, lo cleane, lo separale into two. It 
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CHAPTER SSXIX. 



30 Attd therewitii he made the 
sockets 10 the door of the taberna- 
cle of the consregation, and the 
brazea altai, and the brazen ^ate 
for it, and all the vessels ol the 
altar, 

31 And the sockets of the court 
round about, and ibe sockets of the 
court-gate, and all the pins of the 
tabernacle, and all the pins of the 
court round about. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AND of » the blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, they made >> clothes 
of service, to do^ervicein. theholy 



teams to signify, not a particular coin, 
bul 1 eheltel broken or etit in tuxi. So. 
accordion to A. Clarke, tUe Englist 
penny was anciently cut into four parls 
and the fourlh part called a fo-urthing^ 
corrupted into farlliing. 

CHATTER XXXIX. 

Tke Warlr of the Tabei-nach conHnvei. 

I. Tkey modi dotka of service. This 

phrase is previously us«d, Ei. 31. 10, 

over or wrapped aboul the varionB arti- 
cles of the sacred furuituce, ^ifhen the 
camp WDS removed. But it is here ap- 
plied to tha prieslly garmenla, impo^^ 
ing that they were not made for inetf 
display, nor to be worn abroad, bnt on 
ly in the sanctuary. The ensuing clause 
■to do the service in tho holy place, 
is probably to be understood as de- 
termining the use of Ibem lo the one 
place and purpose for vliich they wer( 
intended, and for nothing else. 'Those 
upon whom honor is put, from ibem 
service is expected. It is said of those 
who ara arrayed in white robes. Rev. 
7. 13, 15, that ' tliey were before iba 
throne and serve him day and night i 

his temple." Henry. V AatkeLoi 

commanded Muses. It is observable 
that all the six paragraphs from t 



ed Moses. 

2 iiAnd he made the ephod of 
gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen. 

3 And they did beat the gold into 
thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it in the blue, and in the 
purple, and in the scarlet, and in 
the fine linen, with cunning ivotk. 

4 The made shoulder-pieces for 
it, to couple it together : by the 
two edges was it coupled together. 

5 And the curious girdle of his 



T. 31, giving an acConnC of the making 
of the high priest's garments, conclude 
with these words. As this is not the 
case in the previous statements, il would 
seem that (hey had in the preparation 
of these articles a peculiarly strict re- 
gard to the divine appointment ; and 
Ibis was perhaps owing to the fact that 
the high priest In his appropriate dress 
was the most prominent type of (Christ 
of any thing in the whole esiabiish- 

3. Thty did beo,t the gold into thia 
plates, and cut it ihto wire). We here 
^ain BvaO ourselves of the result of 
the rfsearches of out asual guide in 
matters of this nature. ' This is the 
mast ancient notice of the preparation 
of gold in wires, or extended threads lo 
be interwoven in cloths, and it is qnile 
in conformity With all the inforinatioa 



I collect froi 



itmgs Oil 



the subject. Works made with threads 
of metal are rarely mentioned at all, 
and whenever they are spoken of, the 
wire appears to have been wholly made 
on the anvil. The metals were beaten 
with a hammer into thin plates, then 
cat with a pair of scissors or other in- 
strument, into narr()w slips, which were 
afbervFards rounded with the hammer 
and file, so as to form wires or threads. 
Most of this process is described in the 
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ephod, iliat 1003 upoa it, was of the 
same, according to the work there- 
of; of gold, blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine (wined linen; as 
the Loiu) commanded Moses. 



If eAnd they wrought onyx- 

les enclosed in oucliea of gold, 

graven as signets are graven, with 

lames of the children of Israel. 



text. A very similar proceBS of fabri- 
cation is described by Homer as being 
used by Vulcan, who repaired to his 
forge and formed upon his anvO a net 
so fine, that il could be perceived by no 

delicate than the weh of a spider. Aba- 
ting the hjperbole,we gather from this, 
as well as from the fact that the threads 
of metal were, in the insta 

imVroider cloths, that very line wire 
■was formed by this tedious and labori- 
ous process. Il is not exactly clear 
how the gold threads were applied to 
ornament the ephod of the high priest. 
We rather think they were not inter- 
woven in the cloth, as in ch. 35. 34, it 
seems to be said that the colors in the 
rich cloth were the wotkof the embroid- 
erer aa distinguished from the weaver^ 
who is afterwards mentioned. So also 
the robe of the ephod, which was all of 
blue, is said to have been of woven work 
(v. 33.), probably tO' denote its simpli- 
city. The same is also said of the in- 
nermost coal (v. 37.) ; white in speak- 
ing of ihe ephod, the girdles, &c., which 
were highly ornamented, embroidery 
and needlework are mentioned. Beck- 
man thinks that the earliest application 
of gold to dress was to sew on slips of 
the metal, particularly on the ReamS; 
as is now done with gold lace. Aslherc 
is no mention in the teitof any process 
subsei^ueut to that of cutting the metal 

is possible that ihey were embroi ' 
on the dress or otherwise applied with- 
out being rounded into wires or threads. 
Becknmnn supposes that gold stars and 
other figures tut IVom thin plates of 
the metal were very early applied to 
dresses, much in the same manner as 



spangles at present, being either se* 
doth, or fastened by some ad 
I. To this would se 



sd the ar 



of embroider. 



ing and interweaving with threads o 
gold and ultimately the progress of un- 
comfortable Inituryled to the formation 
of clothes entirely of threads of gold 
without any other material. This was 
indeed 'cloth of gold' -a name which 
in more modern times has been given to 
cloth, the threads of which are of sillt 
wound about with silver wire ilaltened 
andgitded. Silver does not seem for a 
long time to have been employed for 
similar purposes, and accordingly it is 
not mentioned in Scripture as being so 
applied. Beckmann, in evidence of its 
being unknown at so comparatively 
late a period as the time of Aurelian, 
quotes a pass^e from Vopisous, who 
states that this emperor was desirous 
of entirely abolishing the use of gold in 
gilding and weaving, because, though 
there was more gold than silver (this is 
in ilaelf a curious fact), the former had 
become scarcer, as much of it was con- 
tinually lost by being applied to such 
purposes, whereas every thing that was 
silver continued so. This seems to ren- 
der it clear that silver was not used for 
such purposes. Yet, as Beckmann him- 
self observes in a note, it is barely pos- 
Vopiscus speaks of gill sil- 



; for 



< the H' 



art of separating 
these metals, the gold would be entii-S' 
ly lost when ll 



He adds. 



■, that 1 






authors 

where weaving or embroidering in 
threads of gill silver is mentioned. Nei- 
ther have we. There is no notice of sil. 
ver thread being interwoven in cloth ear- 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



7 And he put thetn on the should- 
ers of the ephod, thai they shoidd 
be stones for a ^memorial to the 
children of Israel ; as the Lord 
commanded Moses. 

8 He And he made the breast- 
plate of cunning work, like the 
work of the ephod ; of gold, hlue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen. 

9 It was four-square; they made 
the breast-plate double: a span 
vxis the length thereof, and a span 
the breadth thereof, beiag doubled. 

10 hAnd they set in it four rows 
of stones ; tlie first row was a sar- 
dius, a topaz, and a carbuncle: 
this was the first row. 



11 And the second row, an eme- 
rald, a sapphire, aud a diamond. 

12 And the third row, a ligure, 
an agate, and an amethyst. 

13 And the fourth row, a beryl, 
an oayx, and a jasper ; they were 
enclosed in ouches of gold in their 
enclosings. 

14 And the stones luej-e accord- 
ing lo the names of the children of 
Israel, twelve, according to their 
names, like the engravings of a sig- 
net, every one with his name, ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes. 

15 And they made upon t]ie 
breast-plate chains at the ends, of 



lier thun the times of the Greek later 
emperors. 

'It is really surprising: to find so much 
use mode of threads of jireci 
while it continued to be formed by the 
hammer. Beck man n declares hiinself 
nnable to determine when attemjits 
were first made to draw into thread! 
metal, cut or beat into small slips, by 
forcing tbem throagh holes in a ste(' 
plale placed perpendicularly on a tahl< 
But the art was not known in Italy i 
(he time of Charlemagne ; and our ai 
thor, from lbs beat evidence be we 
able to obtaiuj is disposed to attribute 
the invention of the dravving-pli 
the fourteenth century. Since then the 
arts of forming and applying threads of 
gold have received much improvement. 
It is not known when wire first began 

ally is in application to dress. This 
branch of the art is not ancient. The 
threads found among the ruins of Her- 
culanetim are of massy gold. When 
the fine wire first began to be spun 
round the thread it was round ; the art 
of first flattening tho wire, by means of 
which tassels and other ornaments have 
teen rendered much cheaper — in conse- 



quence of much less metal being re- 
quired to cover the sill! — and at t^e 
same lime more brilliant and beautiful, 
is of modern but uncertain dale. The 
different degrees of ductility of gold 
and silver have led (a the beautiful in- 
vention ofplatii^ silver wire with gold.' 
Fict. Bible. 

S. Onyx-stones enclosed in ouches of 
gold, grawra oj signed are grausn. 
'There can be no doubt but that man- 
kind were at this lime well acquainted 
with ihe art of polisliing and engraving 

relating to the jewelled ornaments ot 
Aaron's dress are very interesling indi- 

made in lapidary and stone-engraving. 
It is to observed, that the shoulders 
of the ephod were ornamented with 
two onyx-stones mounled on gold, and 
that these stones wero engraved with 
Ihe names of twelve tribes — siir in each 
stone ; and we may therefore suppose 
the work tn have been of a rather minute 
character. Then from the breast-plate 
wc learn that twelve other sorts of pre. 
cious stones were known, as well as Ihe 
brilliant effect which they would pro- 
duce by a proper arrangement on Iha 
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put the two ringa in the two ends 
of the breasi-plate. 

17 And they put the two wreaih- 
ea chains of gold in the two rings 
on the ends of the breast-plate, 

18 And the two ends of the two 
wreathen chains they fastened in 
the two ouches, and put them on 
the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, 
before it. 

19 And they made two rings of 
gold, and put Ikem on the two ends 
of the breast-plate, upon the border 
of it, which was oa tfie side of the 
ephod inward. 

20. And they made two ot/ier 
golden rings, and pui them on the 
two sides of the ephod, undetneaih, 
toward the forepart of it, over 
against the other coupling thereof, 
ahove the curious girdle of the 

21 And they did bind the breast- 
plate by his rings unto (he rings of 
the ephod with alaceof blue, that 
it might be above the curious girdle 



gelhor. 



e led to form DO 
mean idea of the progress which an 
had Ihus CLirly made iu the treatment 
of precious Elones. Any ona at all ac- 
quainted witli the ntls is well aware 
that the eiigraTing of precious stones 
demands no common measure of ad- 
d™sB,ptecisiott,and knowledge. There 
must be a considerable number of very 
£ne and delicate toots, and great de- 
cision of handand practice. Itisindeed 
true that the engraving of names admits 
of no comparison with the skill and de- 
licacy of ejeciition required in culling 
the figures of men and animals; but 
still, as la the essentials of the art, the 
process is the same in both, nnd the 
difference is only aqnestion of more or 
less perfection. Goguet is astonished 
to see that, in the lime of Moses, and 
doubtless earlier, men had made so 
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of the ephod, and that tiie breast- 
plate mightnot be loosed from the 
ephod; as the Lord commanded 
Iloses. 
22 1 'And he made the robe of 
the ephod of woven work, ail of 

33 And (here ivas a hole in the 
midst of the robe, as the hole of a 
habergeon, iui( A a band round about 
the hole, that it should not rend. 

34 And they made upon the hems 
of the robe pomegranates of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and twin- 
ed lme?i, 

25 And they made t bells of 
pure gold, and put the bellS be- 
tween the pomegranates upon the 
hem of the robe, round about be- 

26 A a hell and a pomegranate, a 
bell and a pomegranate, roiind 
about the hem of the robe to min- 
ister in; as the Lord commanded 
Moses- 



ich progress in an as to be able (o 
ecuta such works. Considering ihe 
number of prerious discoveties which 
necessary to suppose, as well as 
the degree of knowledge and altainmenl 
ihich it involves, the same author, not 
jithout reason, is disposed to regard 
the engraving of precious stones as a 
marked evidence of the general 
progress wliich the arts had made, in 
certain bonntries, at a Very earlyperiod. 
With regard to this particular branch 
of art, we may observs also, that in 
the course of tims it attained such an 

the moderns have never been able (n 
equal them in the eiquisile delicacy 
and beauty of iheir performances on 
precious stones. The cngiaved gen 



nnnpproa 



nodels of the a 



stiU 



i.Astheholeofanliaberseoii. ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



27 If 'And they made coats of 
fine linen, of woven work, for 
Aaron and for his sons, 

28 i"And a mitre of fine linen, 
and goodiy bonnets of fine linen, 
and n linen breeches of fine twined 

29 And a 



B of fine twined 
!, and 



scarlet, of necdle-wi 
Lord commanded Moses. 

30 IT P And ihey made the plaie 
of the holy crown of pure gold, 
and wrote upon it writing, like to 
the enstavingB of a signet, HOLI- 
NESS TO THE LORD. 

31 And they tied unto it a lace 
of blue to fasten it on hijch upon 
(he mitre as the Lobd command 
ed Ho^es 

33 K Thus was all the work of 
the tabernacle of the teat of the 
congregation finished and the 
children of Israel did q according 
to all that the Lord commanded 
Mosei so did ihej 

33 H And they brought the tab 
ernacle unto Mose*! the lent and 
all his furniture his tachei, his 
boards, his bars and his piih 
and his sockets 



37. 



I es 42 «: 



40 



34 And- the coveting' of tams' 
skins dyed red, and the covering 
of badgers' skins, and the vail of 
the covering; 

35 The ark of the testimony, and 
he staves thereof, and the mercy- 

36 The table, and all the vessels 
thereof, and the shew-bread; 

37 The pure candlestick, with the 
lamps thereof, even with the lamps 
to be set in order, and all the ves- 
sels thereof, and tie oil for light; 

And the golden altar, and the 
anointing oil, and the sweet in- 
cense, and the hanging for the lab* 
ernacle-door ; ■ 

39 The brazen altar, and his grate 
of brass, his staves, and all his ves- 
seli the laver and his foot. 

40 The hangings of the court, his 

Eillars, and Kis sockets, and the 
angmg for the court-gate, his 
cords and his pins, and all the ves- 
sels of the serrice of the taberna- 
cle for the tent of the congrega- 

41 The dolhes of service to do 
service in the holyyZoce, aad the 
tol) garments for Aaron the priest, 
and hia sons' garments, to minister 
in the priest's office. 

" ' '' ■ all that the Load 



habergeon ot la berAwasaBmall 
of mill made of 1 ttle irmi rings 
ODsly un led togelher II oarered the 
necU and breist las very hght, and 
resisted tho stroke of a sword The 
' band IS hat we ehou i now c: " 
binding 

27. And they made coals of fine h 
The order for mating thesa coal 
given abo\e ch 3b 40 b t the material 
is not tl ere mentionfd Here they 
said to ba e been made of Gie hn 
aod there is food evidence that pure 
white linen garments were anciently 
used by all naliona in the seiik 
God. This usage tho Most High 

Vol. II. 25 



pleased to retain in his worship. The 
Jewish priests, however, wore this rai- 
ment only vbile officiating in tile sanc- 
tuary whereas in I^ypt, for instance, 
t! e priests of Ists went every where 
clothed in while. 

30 They made the plate of the holy 
crown of pwe gold. To the eiplnna- 
lions on this subject made above, ch. 
2S 36 we have only here to add, that 
the priests generally among the heathen 
nal ons of antiquity were distinguished 
by the epithet arvfaya^apa:, Crotvn-biar- 
ers, from the crowns worn upon their 
heads, which were usually made eithra 
of a kutel wreath, or of a rayed or 
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commanded Moses, so the children 
of Israel 'made all the work. 
43 And Moses did look Upon all 
the work, and behold, they had 



done it as the Lord had command- 
ed, even so had they done it; and 
Moses s blessed them. 




The High Peiest. 
43. And Moses blessed. After hating 
thoroughly eismined the wock in all its 
Torions items, and found it executed 
precisely according to the directions 
giren, he confirms his acceptance of if 
at the hands of the people by solemnly 
invoking the blessing of God upon them. 
This teaches us, at the conclusion of 
(rrery enterprise undertaken for a good 



object devoutly to acknowledge the good 
hand of the Lord in enabling us to carry 
it forward to completion, and to implore 
his benediction upon the results. AVs 
are reminded also that those ' 






jur prayer! 
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CHAPTER XL. 



CHAPTER XL. 

AND the Lord spake unto 
ses, sayiug, 

5 On the firs: day of the "first 
month shalt iliou set up >> the tab- 
ernacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation. 

3 And "thou shalt put therein 
the ark of the testimony, and cover 
the ark with the vail. 

4 Attd ■* thou shalt bring in the 
table, and 'set in order the things 
that are to be set in order upon it; 
f and thou shalt bring in the candle- 
stick, and light the lamps thereof. 

6 sAnd thou shalt set tbe altar 
of gold for the incense before the 
ark of the testimony, and pot the 
hanging of the door to the taber- 

6 And thou shalt set the aitar of 
the burnt-offering before the di 



CHAPreR XL. 
The TdicritMh s«! ^p-^_f" 
" On the first day of tke^^ man 



as mag 

h d king 

M d y J Egypt. 

ConEidering tlie vast amount of curious 
and cosily workmansliip that was re- 
guisite, ihe iiuderlaking was carried 
through with great exp<!diLion. IBiTL the 
hearts of the people were in this work, 
and this made all their labor liglit ; and 
tba union of men's hands, and much 



it of the 



of the tabernacle of the te 
congregation. 

7 And hthou shalt set the lav« 
between the tent of the congre- 
gation and the altar, and shalt put 

8 And thoushalt setup the court 
round about, and hang up the 
hanging at the cotut-gaie. 

9 And thou shalt take the anoint- 
ing oil, and ' anoint the tabernacle, 
and all that t^ therein, and shalt 
hallow it, and all the vessels there- 
of: and it shall be holy. 

10 And thou shalt anoiut the al- 
tar of the burnt-offering, and all 
his vessels, and sanctify the altar; 
and t it shall be an altar most holy. 

11 And thou shalt anoint the 
laver and his foot, and sanctify it. 

12 lAnd thou shalt bring Aaron 
and his sons unto the door of the 
labemacle of the congregation, and 
wash them with water. 



3. And toeer the ark with the vail. 
That is, hiu^ up the eaparadug vail so 
as to hide the ark from the public view. 
For Ibis reason the vail is called, Nam. 

9, And thou ahall take the anoinliag 
ail and anoint, &o. Erary thing hay. 
ins been duly brought and disposed in 
its proper place, the consecration of the 
whole by sacred unclion follows. la 
allusion to this it is said, Dan. 9, 54, 
' Sevenly weeks are determined upon 
iby people and upon thy holy city, to 
Haish the transgression, and to make 
n end of sins, and to make reconcilia- 
ioQ for iniquity, and to bring in ever, 
histing righteousness, audio seal up the 
ion and prophecy, and to anoint tht 
Most Holy.' The ' moBl holy' here a 
mother name for the Chriilian 
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13 And thou shall put upon Aaron 
the holy gannents, "and anoint 
him, and sanctify him; that he 
may minister unto me in the 
priest's office. 

14 And thou shaJt bring his sons, 
and clothe them with coats: 

15 And thoa shall anoint them, 
as thou didst anoiat their father, 
that they may minister unto me 
in the priest's office: for their 
anointing shall surely be an m 
lasting priest-hood throug 

16 Thus did Moses ; according to 
all that the LoKD eommanded him, 
so did he. 

17 IT And it came to pass in the 
first month, in (he second year, on 
the first daj/ of the month, that 
the o tabernacle was reared up. 

18 And Moses reared up the tab- 
ernacle, and fastened his sockets, 
and set up the boards thereof, and 
put in the bars thereof, and reared 
up his pillars. 

19 And he spread abroad the tec 
over the tabernacle, and put th 
covering of the teat above upon it ; 
as the Loud commanded Mosea, 

20 If And he took and put p the 
testimony into the ark, and set the 
staves on the ark, and put the 
mercy-seat above upon the arlc: 

21 And he brought the aik in 
the tabernacle, and tset up the 



"Nun 



, as. 13. " ve 
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vail of the covering, and covered 
the ark of the testimony ; as the 
LoBU commanded Moses. 

Hi-And he put the table in 
. tent of the congregation upon 
the side of the tabernacle norih- 
vrard, without the vail. 

23 ' And he set the bread in order 
ipon it before the Lord; as the 

Loitn had commanded Moses. 

24 l[iAnd he put the candlestick 
n the tent of the congregation, 
over against the table, on the side 

if the tabernacle southward. 

25 And^helighted the lamps be- 
fore the LoRB, as the Lord com- 

nanded Moses. 

26 If y And he put the golden al- 
tar in the tent of the congregation, 
before the vail : 

S7 "And he burnt sweet incense 
thereon; as the Lose commanded 
Moses. 

. IfaAnd hesetup the hanging 
at the door of the tabernacle. 

S9 bAndheputthealtarof burnl- 
offering by the door of the taber- 
nacle of tlie lent of the congre- 
gation, and coffered upon it the 
burnt-offeriDg, and the meat-offer- 
ing; as the LoEB commanded Mo- 

30 IT^And he set the laver be 
tweea the tent of the congregation 

qch.se.33.& 3S.1S. 'cb.S&.ii. •ver. 

4. ich. M.35. "ver. 4, ih.aj. 37. yvor, 

5. cli.30.6. ich.30.1. »ver. 5. cb.BS. 
38. b vet. 6. ' di. Hi. B8. &0. ' ver. 7. 



ChtiTck wliich was to be establish 
the end of the seventjweelcs.andwbLcli 
Tills anointed at its setting up by ttii 
Holy Spirit in his miraculous efiiisioi 
on tho day of Pentecost. 

15, Their anatnting shall be ati ever 
lailing priMthood. The meaning in 

concerned, the efficacy of this flrs 
anointing should extend lo the whole 
future line, »o that they need not from 



generation to another recexTe euo- 
cesaively the consecrating unction. With 
the High Priest the case was diiferenl. 
As he was elected, it was fit thai ha 
should, upon entering into office, bo 
anointed ; but in regard to the ordinary 
priests, who inherited their office ai 
their birthright, tlie same necessity did 
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CHAPTER XL. 



and the altar, and put 
to wash Withal. 

31 And Moses, and Aaron, and 
his sons, wa^thed their hands and 
theit feet thereat: 

32 Whea they went into tlie tent 
of tlie congregation, and when they 
came near unto the altar, they 



there, j washed ; « as tlie Loed command- 
ed Moses. 

33 f And he reared up the court 
round about the tabernacle and the 
altar, and set up the hanging of 

the worlt. 




33. ^nd Ac reared uplhe courtTa«ndl lo prfsent lo the eye the genera! ap- 
otDuI the iahernacle, &c. As all the pearance of the tabernacle with the 
particulars h3.ve been formerly explain- 1 court, altar, and laver; the whole sur> 
ed, nothing more is here neceEsary llian | mounted by the pillar of cloud. 



KtedbyGoOJ^Ic 



34 T[ sThea a cloud covered the I tent of the congtef^ti m and the 
' glorv of the L01.D filled the taber- 




Thb Tabebbacle 



34. Then* cloud covered the tent 0/ 
the eangrigatiOTi, Rather according to 
the Hebrew lileralljr translated, < the 
cloud' ("pSn hianan} that is, ihe cloudy 
pniar,or cloud of the Shekinahj which 
had previously abode for msny weeks 

which had subsequently descended up- 
on Moses' tent and stood before the door 
of it, as mentioned, ch. 33. 9. This 
suhlime cloud now remoTed from its 
former station and stood at first not 
only over, but around the tabernacle, 
completely covering or enwrapping il 
in its sombre folds while inner unseen 
Glory, after first filling the outer room, 
entered and look its station in the Most 

Holy Place between the Cheruhim. 

ir TKe glory of the Lord filled the tab- 
trttacle. That is, the visible sign or 






which God caused miraculously 10 dwell 
any where for the purpose of manifest- 
ing fonh his majesty.' Abrabanel on 
this passage speaks still more distinct- 
ly; 'Behold, il is clear that the Glory 
of the Lord was not a cloud, but some- 
thing in respect to light and splendor 
like unto fire. A cloud, however, was 
round about it, as smoke is always 
about a fiie ; and as burning lamps (or 
lightnings) appear from the midst of 
clouds, so was the Glory of the Lord 



and the datkne 



[n this august 



It God toolt form 

ouse which had been prepared for hii 

isidence. All things having been duly 
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CUAPTEK XL. 



macle ready, the great and glorious Oi 
ciipantnow makes asoUinii entry in t 
the habilation in which he had projnised 
to dwell, and of which he noB" virlually 
snys, 'This is the place of my 
»ai the place nf the Eolas of n _ 
where I will dwell in Ihe midst of the 
children of Israel forever.' By Ihis act 
Jehovah not only leslified tha roslortt- 
tion of hisfoi/eited favor to the people, 
and his gracious acceptance of their 
services, but also gave typically 
pledge of the fulura tBbernacling of 
Christ, Ihe true Shekiaah, in huaiEm 
fle&h, ojid of an ulterior visible mani. 
festation of the divine glory in the lat. 
ler days on the earth. This latter great 
event is distinctly foreshown in the fol- 
lowing passages in laiiguDge bearing 
evident allusion lo that of Mosi 
ihe narrative l>efore ns ; Ezek. 43, 
'And the Glory of the Lord came 
the house by the wny of the gate w 

Spirit took me up and brought me 
the inner court; and behold the Glory 
of the Lord filled Iha house.' John 
also in the Hcvelation, chap. 31. 10, il, 
alluding to the same illustrious period 
of the church, says, 'And he carried me 
in the spirit to a great and high 



B thai 



t city, 



ihe holy Jerusalem, descending 
heaven from God ; havinglke Glaryo/ 
God.' For ourselves we think it de- 
serving of the most serious and pro- 
found enquiry, whether this 'glory to 
be revealed' be not a anolher term for 
the whols heavenly world composed of 
Ihe glorified spiritual bodies ofChrist 
and his saints, together with hia holy 
■ugels, coming down to enter into n 
nevr and abiding conneiion with the 
church on earth in its laltcr-day pros- 
perity. To what else can it refer! Our 
Savior expressly assured his disciples 
that 'hereafter they should see heaven 
epened, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending, upon the Son of 
Man.' Equally explicit is the declar*. 



lion of John m the Apocalypse, ch.ai. 
3, < And I heard a great voice from 
heaven saying, Behold, ihe tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them, and they shall be his peo- 
ple; and God himself shall be with 
them, and shall be (heir God.' As the 
glory of the Shekinnh came in all its 
efiulgence and Cook possession of the 
tabernacle when it was prepared for its 
reception, so when the earth, by tho 
previous outpouring of the Spirit and 
tha universal diffusion and establish- 
ment of the gospel shall havahecoma 
fitted for the divina inhabitation, are 
we not taught to eipecl that tha glori- 
fied Savior and llie glorified saved— the 
substance of the resplendent Cloud and 
the shining Cherubim of the most holy 
place — shall come and fix themselves 
in permanent sojoum in the temple 
thus prepared for tbemi Not that we 
are lo understand (his as implying thai 
the glorified saints will ever be pro- 
miscuously mingled together with the 
tenants of earth, the dwellers in boutes 
of clay and houses of wood or stone, 
but simply that there will be a visible 









these two great departments of 

the Lord's family. We have do reason 

I'ppDse that spiritual bodies will 

inhabit material tenements on the 

earth, but as there was at the birth of 

Christ a sudden and glorious mnnifasta- 

of a multitude of the heavenly host 

he air, so we are perhaps taught 

a similar developement of the in- 

>le world will bo made and become 

permanent in the latter day, abiding in 

immediate proximity lo our globe, and 

thus giving its ultimate fulfilment to 

of Jacob of an angelic " 



e betwe 



In 



if things, the separating vail 
between the holy and the most place, 
will be done aviay. The clierubim will 
be ' living creatures' and pass freely out 
into the outer room. Sure we ate, that 
if Ihesp predictions do not announce Ihe 
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waa not able to gation, because the cloud abode 
t of the congre- thereon, and the glory of the Lord 
1, 11. s Chron, u. s. filled the tabernacle. 



(ublinie event now suggested, as Ihey 
plainly point to some lUIdlmeni of : 
pendoua character, it behores the 
terprelere of the oracles of God to 
form an inquiring world what (hey do 
mean. It is impossible lo be faithful 
to the entrusted truth of heaTen, and 
permit its most sublime revelations to 
jie shrouded in obscuiiiy under the idle 
plea that they are a part of prophecy, 
and that prophecy was not designed to 
he understood tili it is accomplished. 
Kot indeed that we would maintain 
that prophecy can be egaally well aa- 
derstood before and after its accom. 
plislim^nt, but if it bo uniotelligible, 
whyare wa exhotteil tostudyit? The 
truth ia, the prophecies touch the very 
vital doctrines of Christianity. lis grand 
ious — its promises of bliss and its 
tenings of woe — the judgment, the 

1, and the New Jerusaleiri— 
are inseparably inlerivoven with the ful- 
filment of the great chain of seriplural 
prophecy ; and we doubt not Ihs lime 
is not far di slant when the interests of 
truth will imperiously deniaad that the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse shall be 
nnfolded. 

3S. And Moaes icas not able to enter 
into the tent of the congregation, &c. 
The glory of the Shekinah shone so 
bright and dazzling, that it was abso- 
lutely insuifetable 10 the sight. Indeed, 
as the jihenomenon was in eifect the 
same with that which appeared on the 
suiomit of Sinai, and of which it is said, 
Ex. 24. le, that (he part of it covered 
by the cloud, when partially ejposed 
to view, was like unto ' devouring dre,' 
the tabernacle could not now be entered 
far the same reason (hat the cloud could 
not (hen have been entered, even by 
MoEes, without a special summons lo 
that eifect from Jehovah liimself. Pre- 
(^isely tha some thing happened at the 



dedication of the temple of Solomon, 
when, we are told, 1 Kings, 8. 10, 11, 
'The cloud filled the house of the Lord ; 
so that the priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud, for the 
glory of the tord had filled (he house 
of the Lord.' A palpable allusion lo 
this incident is also to be recognised in 
Rev. 15.7, S, although the menniog of 
[he prophecy is too profound lo be 
hastily decided upon; 'And one of the 
four beasts gave uoto the seven angels 
seven golden vials full of the wrath of 
God, who livelh for ever and ever. 
And Ihs lempla was filled with smolie 
from the glory of God, and from hia 
power; and no man was able to enter 
inlo the temple, till the seven plagues 
of the seven angels were fuifllled.' 
Moses B'as obliged lo wait till the over, 
whelming brightness had somewhat 
abated, and the Glory had retired witb. 
" I veil. That these e" 
designed to point forward te 
accomplishment of lav m^ 



19 Chan 



n thef 



:ribed 



Ihe closing chapters of B^ekie! and 
John, when the divine Glory shall again 
lake up its abode on earth, we have no 
loubt. But as the precise taanncr of 
ts ultimate fulfilment appears to be 
liddon by a veil at present inscrutable, 
le ate (brown upon a moral improve- 
aent of the occurrence, upon which no 
mystery rests. It affords another in- 
iou how awful and terrible is the 
majesty of Jehovah wheu he is pleased 
real himself to human eyes. How 



isible 



9 for 



behold 



idy had 
The greatest and 
the best of men are utterly unable to 
stand before it. 'Our God is a consum- 
How thankful then are we 
called to be, that we may contemplate 
iflened glories of tha Godhead i« 
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36 iAnd when the cloud was 
taken up from over the tabernacle, 
the children of Israel went onward 



iNiunb. ». 17. & 10. 11. Neh. 9. 19. 
"Numb.S. 19,— 92. 

Jesus Christ, who has drawn nigh and 
entered as our forerunner into the holy 
place not made with, hands, that we 
might in due time be admitted to a par- 
ticipation of llie same honor and joy. 

36, 37. And ivhen Ike cloud wna taken 
up, &.C. Tims the cloud was a guide to 
the camp of Israel in their march 
thrpugli the wilderna£E. While the cloud 
remained upon or over the tabernacle, 
the; rested abiding in their tents ; when 
it removed, they removed and followed 
their aerial conductor. This is more 
fully detailed Num. 9. 15—23, and long 
afterwards mentioned viith grateful re- 

menibtance by the Psalmist, Ps. 78. 14, 
— 103. 39 J and Nehemiah notices its 
continuance as an extraordinary mercy 
notwithstanding their great proiocatior 
in the malf r of the golden calf; ch. 9 
19, 'Yet tiiou io thy manifold meroiei 
foFEOoUest them not in (be wilderness 
the pillar of cloud departed not fron 
Ihem by day, tn lead them in the way 
neither the pillar of fire by night, ti 
show them light and the way whereii 
they should go.' 

38. For the cloud of the Lord was 
upon the tabernacle, by day, &c, Chal. 
and Taig. Jon, 'The cloud ofthe Glory 
of the Lord.' Targ. Jerus. 'The cloud 
of the Glory of the Sheltinah of the 
Lord.' That same mysterious cloud 
which had led them up from Egypt, 
ajid which had all along been pregnimt 
with wonders, nowsettled upon the tab- 
ernacle and hovered over it, even in the 
hottest and clearest day j for this was 
not a cloud of which it could be said 
tliat tbesun'wearietbthe thick cloud; 
h* Ecalterelb the bright cloud.' It was 



taken up, then they journeyed not 
lill the day that it was taken up. 
"" For 'the cloud of the Lord 
. ... upon the tabernacle b;^ day, 
and fire was on it by night, in the 
sight of all the house of Israel, 
throughout all their journeys- 



cloud thai sened as a remarkable to- 
ken of the Divine Presence, constantly 
isible day and night to all Israel, and 
o those -who were situated in the re- 
motest corners of the camp, so that 
they could never have occasion to pro- 
pose the question, 'Is the Lord among 
us,orishenot!' They could not doubt 
it, tmless they could doubt the evidence 

of their own senses. ir And fire u-ni 

on it by nisU in the ligkl of all tkt 
house of Israel, &c. The fire and the 
cloud were not, as we have before re- 
marked, two different and distinct 
things. It was one and the same pillar 

which was a dark cloud by day and a 

shining fire by night. Indeed, as the 
original for ' on it ' is "13 Jo, in it, it is 
contended by Fagius and others that 
the truemeanjngis, that the fire was ("m 
the cloud by night, i. e. that the cloud 
was the seat of it, that it did not ema- 
nate from any source different from the 
cloud ; not that the Gre was so iuvel- 
oped in the cloud as to be invisible, for 
on that supposition, the fire was in it 
by day as well as by night. It is pos- 
sible that the term 'fire' is to be under- 
stood merely of a phosphorescent glow 
which the exterior of the cloud was 
made to assume at night, and thus to 
be viewed as entirely distinct from the 
inner enwrapped glory, which Moses so 
ardently desired to see. These are 
particulars in respect to the cloud which 
it is exceedingiy difficult to determine ; 
but Ibe general image can easily be 
brought before Ibe mind, and we can 
see at once how express is the allusion 
to this incident in the words of the 
prophet. Is. 4. 5, 'And the Lord will 
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